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Introduction 


In the spring of 1998 Elizabeth Rubin, in an article in the New Yorker, 
described what had recently happened to a group of young Ugandan 
girls who had been abducted by a guerilla group, the Lord’s Resistance 
Army (L.R.A.), in order to force them to serve as “wives” and fighters 
in its war against the Ugandan army. The girls were put through a 
“hideous initiation” to frighten them away from deserting and reveal- 
ing L.R.A. hideouts, and to inure them to violence. About a week after 
the abduction, the girls were smeared with holy oils and white ash “in a 
kind of L.R.A. baptism”; then the guerilla leader ordered them to finish 
off a job begun by veteran rebels: “hacking to death, with hoes, axes, 
and branches, a recently kidnapped girl who had been caught escaping. 
The students protested, were beaten, and then did as they were told.” 
Rubin reported that since 1988 the L.R.A. had stolen about twelve 
thousand Ugandan girls and boys for such purposes. Between three and 
five thousand of those numbed and brutalized children had managed to 
escape, through their own efforts or by being captured in battle. Once 
returned to safety, they were sent to two trauma centers for counseling 
and treatment. “The goals of the trauma centers are modest,” Rubin 
observed, “and therefore fairly realizable. Group therapy, game play- 
ing, reenactments of life in the bush, traditional dancing, drawing are 
all designed to teach the kids to forget. It is a challenging concept: re- 
membering to forget.”! 

In the same spring of 1998 Americans anticipated the trial date of what 


1. Elizabeth Rubin, “Our Children Are Killing Us,” New Yorker, 23 March 1998, 58, 63. 
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promised to be the most notorious sexual harassment case in the history 
of the United States. The lawyers for the claimant, Paula Jones, asserted 
on the basis of expert testimony that, as a result of the trauma of her 
alleged sexual harassment by President Clinton, Jones now suffered from 
post-traumatic stress with long-term symptoms of anxiety, intrusive 
thoughts and memories, and sexual aversion.” 

Between them these examples illustrate the spectrum of issues raised 
by the concept of psychic trauma in our time. On the one hand, there is 
the absolute indispensability of the concept for understanding the psy- 
chic harms associated with certain central experiences of the twentieth 
century, crucially the Holocaust but also including other appalling 
outrages of the kind experienced by the kidnapped children of Uganda. 
On the other hand, it is hard not to feel that the concept of trauma has 
become debased currency when it is applied both to truly horrible events 
and to something as dubious as the long-term harm to Paula Jones. 

Jones’s claims for damages appealed to a model of trauma institution- 
alized in the concept of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), an ail- 
ment first officially recognized by the American Psychiatric Association 
in 1980. Post-traumatic stress disorder is fundamentally a disorder of 
memory. The idea is that, owing to the emotions of terror and surprise 
caused by certain events, the mind is split or dissociated: it is unable to 
register the wound to the psyche because the ordinary mechanisms of 
awareness and cognition are destroyed. Asa result, the victim is unable to 
recollect and integrate the hurtful experience in normal consciousness; 
instead, she is haunted or possessed by intrusive traumatic memories. 
The experience of the trauma, fixed or frozen in time, refuses to be rep- 
resented as past, but is perpetually reexperienced in a painful, dissociated, 
traumatic present. All the symptoms characteristic of PTSD—flash- 
backs, nightmares and other reexperiences, emotional numbing, de- 
pression, guilt, autonomic arousal, explosive violence or tendency 
to hypervigilance—are thought to be the result of this fundamental 
mental dissociation. (On this model, if Paula Jones did suffer from post- 
traumatic stress, as she claimed, she ought to have been incapable of con- 
sciously testifying to her traumatic experience; rather, she should only 
have been able to repeat it in the mode of a compulsive and repetitive act- 
ing out.) Accordingly, the restoration of memory through technologies 
designed to get the patient to remember by restoring the “pathogenic se- 


2. New York Times, Saturday, 21 March 1998. 
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cret”> to awareness is one of the major goals of therapy. From the per- 
spective of such an approach to trauma, the more modest goal of forget- 
ting embraced by the therapists of the traumatized children in Uganda 
may seem irrelevant if not actually harmful. But like the aim of remem- 
bering, that of forgetting has a history it is my purpose to explore. 

Experts in PTSD often emphasize the vicissitudes of the trauma con- 
cept by underscoring the waxing and waning of interest in trauma in the 
course of more than a century. But they also present PTSD as a timeless 
diagnosis, the culmination of a lineage that is seen to run from the past to 
the present in an interrupted yet ultimately continuous way. On that as- 
sumption, the history of knowledge about trauma goes, briefly and 
schematically, like this. Although “people have always known that expo- 
sure to overwhelming terror can lead to troubling memories, arousal, and 
avoidance,”* modern understanding of trauma began with the work of 
the British physician John Erichsen, who during the 1860s identified the 
trauma syndrome in victims suffering from the fright of railway accidents 
and attributed the distress to shock or concussion of the spine. Claiming 
that the traumatic syndrome constituted a distinct disease entity, the 
Berlin neurologist Paul Oppenheim subsequently gave it the name “trau- 
matic neurosis” and ascribed the symptoms to undetectable organic 
changes in the brain.> 

The physiology of shock continued to be a topic of investigation for 
the next fifty years, as exemplified by the work of the Americans George 
W. Crile and Walter B. Cannon, and the influential researches of Ivan 
Pavlov.© But the term trauma acquired a more psychological meaning 
when it was employed by J. M. Charcot, Pierre Janet, Alfred Binet, 


3. Henri F. Ellenberger, “The Pathogenic Secret and Its Therapeutics” (1966), in Be- 
yond the Unconscious: Essays of Henri F. Ellenberger in the History of Psychiatry, ed. Mark Mi- 
cale (Princeton, New Jersey, 1993), 341-59. 

4. Bessel A. van der Kolk, Alexander C. McFarlane, and Lars Weisaeth, eds., Traumatic 
Stress: The Effects of Overwhelming Experience on Mind, Body, and Society (New York, 1996), 
47; hereafter abbreviated TS. 

5. For Oppenheim’s work see especially Paul Lerner, “Rationalizing the Therapeutic 
Arsenal: German Neuropsychiatry in World War I,” in Medicine and Modernity: Public 
Health and Medical Care in Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. Manfred Berg 
and Geoffrey Cocks (Washington, D.C., 1996), 121-48; and Claude Barrois, Les névroses 
traumatiques: La psychotherapeute face aux détresses des chocs psychiques (Paris, 1988). 

6. Allan Young, The Harmony of Illusions: Inventing Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(Princeton, New Jersey, 1995), 21-26; hereafter abbreviated HI. 
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Morton Prince, Josef Breuer, Sigmund Freud, and other turn-of-the- 
century figures to describe the wounding of the mind brought about by 
sudden, unexpected, emotional shock. The emphasis began to fall on the 
hysterical shattering of the personality consequent on a situation of ex- 
treme terror or fright.” The traumatized psyche was conceptualized as an 
apparatus for registering the blows to the psyche outside the domain of 
ordinary awareness, and hypnotism was used as a psychotherapeutic 
method for retrieving the forgotten, dissociated, or repressed recollec- 
tions by bringing them into consciousness and language. Hypnotic 
catharsis thus emerged as a technique for solving a “memory crisis” that 
disturbed the integrity of the individual under the stresses of modernity.® 
The hysterical female epitomized the shattering effects of trauma on the 
mind. In the 1890s Freud suggested that sexual exploitation was at the 
core of hysteria by positing that the condition was caused by uncon- 
scious, repressed memories of sexual trauma, specifically sexual seduc- 
tion or assault. But in 1897 he abandoned his belief in the seduction 
theory and reoriented his work to the study of the effects of repressed 
erotic infantile wishes and fantasies, thereby denying the significance of 
actual trauma on the individual psyche. 

Joseph Babinski’s subsequent dismantling of Charcot’s hysteria diag- 
nosis, a massive reaction against hypnosis, and the rise of psychoanalysis, 
combined to reduce interest in trauma in the years after 1900. But the vir- 
tual epidemic of war neuroses during World War I made it impossible to 
deny the existence in the male of traumatic symptoms which, although 
gathered together under the rubric of “shell shock,” were recognized as 
not different in kind from those observed in the hysterical female. The 
majority of physicians remained indifferent to the psychic suffering of 
the shell-shocked soldier, who was widely accused of malingering. But a 
small and increasingly influential minority recognized the psychogenic 
nature of the war neuroses; naturally enough, they turned to Freud’s ear- 
liest ideas about dissociation and the unconscious for help in understand- 


7. For Charcot on trauma see especially Mark S. Micale, “Charcot and /es névroses trau- 
matiques: Scientific and Historical Reflections,” Revue neurologique 150 (1994): 498-505; 
idem, “Charcot and the Idea of Hysteria in the Male: Gender, Mental Science, and Med- 
ical Diagnosis in Late Nineteenth-Century France,” Medical History 34 (1990): 363-411, 
idem, Approaching Hysteria: Disease and Its Interpretations (Princeton, New Jersey, 1995). 

8. Michael S. Roth, “Remembering Forgetting: Maladies de la mémoire in Nineteenth- 
Century France,” Representations 26 (1989): 49-68; idem, “Hysterical Remembering,” 
Modernism/Modernity 3 (May 1996): 1-30; Richard Terdiman, Present Past: Modernity and 
the Memory Crisis (Ithaca, New York, 1993); Ian Hacking, Rewriting the Soul: Multiple Per- 
sonality and the Sciences of Memory (Princeton, New Jersey, 1995); hereafter abbreviated RS. 
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ing shell shock, and to the Breuer-Freud cathartic method, which they 
revived as the treatment method of choice. 

After the war, interest in trauma again declined. The Hungarian psy- 
choanalyst Sandor Ferenczi deserves credit for resuscitating Freud’s 
original emphasis on the significance of childhood sexual trauma during 
the interwar years, but his work remained controversial and he was un- 
able to redirect attention to the problem of trauma among psychoana- 
lysts, who remained largely indifferent to the effects of real traumatic 
events on the child and adult. Nor did Abram Kardiner’s outstanding 
efforts to codify the nature of the traumatic syndrome, based on his ex- 
tensive experience with chronic cases from the Great War, or the wide- 
spread use of drug catharsis as a therapy for treating “combat fatigue” by 
William Sargant, Roy Grinker, John Spiegel, and others during the 
Second World War, prevent an “astounding” loss of memory of war 
trauma in the years after 1945 (7S, 59). Not even the independent psy- 
choanalytic studies of the long-term effects of trauma on survivors of the 
Holocaust—studies that identified the existence of a chronic “con- 
centration camp syndrome” or “survivor syndrome”—succeeded in 
arousing widespread interest in trauma. Rather, it was largely as the result 
of an essentially political struggle by psychiatrists, social workers, ac- 
tivists and others to acknowledge the post-war sufferings of the Vietnam 
War veteran that the third edition of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion’s Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (1980) ac- 
corded the traumatic syndrome, or PTSD, official recognition for the 
first time.? Women’s advocates, such as the physician Judith Herman, 
who in the 1970s became concerned with sexual abuse in children, also 
playeda major role in establishing an integrated, post- Vietnam approach 
to trauma.!° 


9. See especially, Wilbur J. Scott, “PTSD in DSM-III A Case in the Politics of Diag- 
nosis and Disease,” Social Problems 37 (1990): 294-310. Cf. Wilbur J. Scott, The Politics of 
Readjustment: Vietnam Veterans since the War (New York, 1993). The concept of stress has 
played an important role in the prehistory of PTSD. Ina large literature on the topic see 
especially M. J. Horowitz, Stress Response Syndromes (New York, 1976). For a quirky, 
provocative book on the role of the concept of stress in the formulation of the traumatic 
neuroses, including PTSD, see Robert Kugelman’s Stress: The Nature and History of Engi- 
neered Grief (Westport, Connecticut, 1992). For an attempt, prior to the introduction of 
PTSD, to pull together the diffuse and heterogeneous literature on the psychological con- 
sequences of disaster, including the literature on civilian disasters, Hiroshima, the combat 
neuroses, and the Holocaust, see Warren Kinston and Rachel Rosser, “Disaster: Effects on 
Mental and Physical State,” Journal of Psychosomatic Medicine 18 (1974): 437-56. 

10. Judith Herman, Trauma and Recovery (New York, 1992). 
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In an important recent book, the anthropologist Allan Young has co- 
gently argued that the account of the evolution of the concept of PTSD 
that I have just sketched is premised on an error: far from being a timeless 
entity with an intrinsic unity, as its proponents suggest, PTSD is a his- 
torical construct that has been “glued together by the practices, tech- 
nologies, and narratives with which it is diagnosed, studied, treated, and 
represented and by the various interests, institutions, and moral argu- 
ments that mobilized these efforts and resources” (HJ, 5). And in fact a 
scrutiny of the pre-1980 psychiatric literature on survivors of the con- 
centration camps and victims of military combat, civilian disasters, and 
other traumas reveals a wide diversity of opinion about the nature of 
trauma, a diversity that has been obscured by the post- Vietnam effort to 
integrate the field. Young rightly observes that PTSD is no less “real” on 
that account, in the sense suggested by Ian Hacking: in Hacking’s phrase, 
PTSD is a way of “making up” a certain type of person that individuals 
can conceive themselves as being and on the basis of which they can 
become eligible for insurance-reimbursed therapy, or compensation, or 
can plead diminished responsibility in courts of law.!! 

Nevertheless, the field of trauma studies today not only continues to 
lack cohesion, but the very terms in which PTSD is described tend to 
produce controversy.!* For example, in a series of publications that 
serves as a blueprint for much current research in the field, Bessel A. van 
der Kolk and his associates have recently shifted the focus of research 
from the mind back to the body by explaining traumatic memory in neu- 
robiological terms. Basing their hypotheses on the model of an animal’s 
response to inescapable shock or stress, van der Kolk and his associates 


11. Ian Hacking, “Making Up People,” in Reconstructing Individualism: Autonomy, Indi- 
viduality, and the Self in Western Thought, ed. Thomas Heller, Morton Sosna, and David 
Wellbery (Stanford, California, 1986), 226-36. 

12. In spite of the rapid growth in the treatment and study of PTSD since its official 
recognition in 1980, researchers in the field continue to acknowledge the existence of con- 
fusion, even “chaos,” a situation that leads to further appeals for order. See G. Boulanger, 
“A State of Anarchy and a Call to Arms: The Research and Treatment of Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder,” Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy 20 (1990): 5-15; Berthold P. R. 
Gerson and Ingrid V. E. Carlier, “Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder: The History of a Re- 
cent Concept,” British Journal of Psychiatry 161 (1992): 742—48; and Rachel Yehuda and 
Alexander C. McFarlane, “Conflict Between Current Knowledge About Posttraumatic 
Stress Disorder and Its Original Conceptual Basis,” American Journal of Psychiatry 152 
(1995): 1705-13. The protean nature of the stress reaction, its tendency, like that of hys- 
teria, to “mime” other disorders, makes it an imitative or mimetic disorder par excellence, a 
point central to my argument. 
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argue that trauma is preserved in the memory with a timeless accuracy 
that accounts for the long-term and often delayed effects of PTSD. Thus 
they hold that the traumatic event is encoded in the brain in a different 
way from ordinary memory. Specifically, van der Kolk suggests that trau- 
matic memory may be less like what some theorists have called “declara- 
tive” or “narrative” memory, involving the ability to be consciously aware 
of and verbally narrate events that have happened to the individual, than 
like “implicit” or “nondeclarative” memory, involving bodily memories 
of skills, habits, reflex actions, and classically conditioned responses that 
lie outside verbal-semantic-linguistic representation. The hypothesis is 
that each implicit memory system is associated with a particular area of 
the brain, and the hunt is now on for the neurohormonal basis of such 
memories and for techniques of treatment designed to reduce or silence 
the activities of the central nervous system thought to be the locus of 
traumatic memory. 

At stake in the notion of implicit or non-narrative traumatic 
memory—a notion van der Kolk traces back to the long-neglected Janet, 
whose work he has helped resurrect—is the idea that precisely because 
the victim is unable to process the traumatic experience in a normal way, 
the event leaves a “reality imprint” (7S, 52) in the brain that, in its insis- 
tent literality, testifies to the existence of a pristine and timeless historical 
truth undistorted or uncontaminated by subjective meaning, personal 
cognitive schemes, psychosocial factors, or unconscious symbolic elabo- 
ration. There is no consensus in the field of memory research regarding 
such a claim, which I believe to be of dubious validity (see chapter 7). 
Nevertheless, such an approach to PTSD, which enjoys considerable 
support both within the scientific research community and among cer- 
tain postmodernist literary critics, constitutes an original contribution 
to what Hacking has termed the “memoro-politics” of our time (RS, 
210-22),!3 because, by eliminating the question of autobiographical- 
symbolic meaning, it makes manifest the mechanical-causal basis of 
much recent theorizing about trauma. When applied to the Vietnam vet- 
eran, the model implies that all participants in that war—whether victims 
of combat who now suffer from repetitive nightmares or perpetrators of 
atrocities who now feel guilty about what they once did (the two groups of 
course are not mutually exclusive)—are alike casualties of an external 
trauma that causes objective changes in the brain in ways that tend to 
eliminate the issue of moral meaning and ethical assessment. The expan- 


13. Cf. Ian Hacking, “Memory Sciences, Memory Politics,” in Tense Past: Cultural Es- 
says in Trauma and Memory, ed. Paul Antze and Michael Lambek (New York, 1996), 67-87. 
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siveness of such a causal approach to trauma—its tendency to collapse 
distinctions between victims and perpetrators, or simply between victims 
and others—inevitably leads to skepticism about the reality of trauma. 
The charge of suggested memory or “false memory” in cases of alleged 
sexual abuse is one by now familiar expression of that skepticism. Skepti- 
cism also surfaces when, as in the Paula Jones matter, the attribution of 
trauma appears to be made by lawyerly fiat. 

In this book I intend to situate the dilemmas, impasses, and controver- 
sies that characterize the current field of trauma studies by taking a differ- 
ent approach to the history of trauma from thatcommonly adopted in the 
modern literature. I do not proceed as if trauma has a linear, if inter- 
rupted, historical development. Rather, I shall take a genealogical ap- 
proach to the study of trauma, in an effort to understand what Michel 
Foucault has called “the singularity of events outside of any monotonous 
finality” and in order to register their recurrence, as he has put it, not for 
the purpose of tracing “the gradual curve of their evolution, but to isolate 
the different scenes where they engaged in different roles.”!* 

This is not to deny the existence of certain continuities, or rather 
structural repetitions, in the history of trauma. On the contrary, a major 
purpose of my book is to demonstrate the centrality to that history of a 
set of perpetually resurfacing theoretical and practical difficulties all of 
which may be seen to revolve around the problem of imitation, defined as a 
problem of hypnotic imitation. It is well known that the rise of trauma the- 
ory was associated from the start with hypnosis. Hypnosis, or hypnotic 
suggestion, was the means by which Charcot legitimated the concept of 
trauma by proposing that the hysterical crises that he suggestively in- 
duced in his patients were reproductions of traumatic scenes. Whatis less 
well understood is that hypnosis was not just an instrument of research 
and treatment but played a major theoretical role in the conceptualiza- 
tion of trauma. This is because the tendency of hypnotized persons to 
imitate or repeat whatever they were told to say or do provided a basic 
model for the traumatic experience. Trauma was defined as a situation of 
dissociation or “absence” from the self in which the victim unconsciously 
imitated, or identified with, the aggressor or traumatic scene in a condi- 
tion that was likened to a state of heightened suggestibility or hypnotic 
trance. Trauma was therefore understood as an experience of hypnotic 
imitation or identification—what I call #zzmesis—an experience that, be- 


14. Michel Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History,” in Language, Counter-Memory, 
Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews, ed. Donald F. Bouchard (Ithaca, New York, 1977), 
139-40. 
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cause it appeared to shatter the victim’s cognitive-perceptual capacities, 
made the traumatic scene unavailable for a certain kind of recollection. 

In short, from the beginning trauma was understood as an experience 
that immersed the victim in the traumatic scene so profoundly that it pre- 
cluded the kind of specular distance necessary for cognitive knowledge of 
what had happened. The subject was fundamentally “altered,” to use 
Roustang’s formulation, because it was “other.” !> He or she was “nothing 
more than a series of heterogeneous and dissociated roles,” which meant 
that trauma was defined by “multiple borrowing” !® (multiplicity was one 
of the marks of that traumatic-mimetic borrowing; the notion of the 
identification with the aggressor was another). This meant, too, that the 
amnesia held to be typical of psychical shock was explained as a kind of 
post-hypnotic forgetting that risked being irreversible since, according 
to the hypothesis, the traumatic scene was never present to the hypno- 
tized subject and hence was constitutively unavailable for subsequent 
representation and recall. (I note for later elaboration that hypnosis itself 
as a theory and practice needs to be historicized: it cannot be treated as a 
phenomenon with a timeless essence but rather must be understood as 
constituted by specific theoretical-technological conditions. The defini- 
tion of hypnosis as an altered state of consciousness characterized by 
post-hypnotic amnesia has a genealogy which needs to be unearthed.) All 
this would seem to suggest that the effort to cure patients by getting 
them, through the use of hypnotic catharsis or by other means, to recol- 
lect and narrate the dissociated traumatic origin was destined to fail. 

But itis also my aim to show that a tendency towards the repudiation of 
mimesis was from the start also at work in the field. It is as though early 
theorists of trauma were simultaneously attracted to and repelled by the 
mimetic-suggestive theory, as though the basis of the latter’s appeal—its 
ability to explain the victim’s suggestibility and abjection—was also its 
chief defect—its threat to an ideal of individual autonomy and responsi- 
bility. The result was an inclination not only to relegate hypnosis and 
hypnotic suggestion toa secondary position but to do so in ways that sup- 
pressed the mimetic-suggestive paradigm in order to reestablish a strict 
dichotomy between the autonomous subject and the external trauma. 
The containment of the mimetic theory was all the more necessary in 
that, owing to the possibility of confabulation associated with the hyp- 


15. Francois Roustang, foreword to The Freudian Subject by Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen 
(Stanford, California, 1988), viii. 

16. Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe, Typography: Mimesis, Philosophy, Politics (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1989), 129. 
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notic rapport, the notion of mimesis tended to call into question the ve- 
racity of the victim’s testimony as to the veridical or literal truth of the 
traumatic origin and hence to make traumatic neurosis and traumatic 
memory a matter of suggested fabrication or simulation. As a conse- 
quence, there existed a competing, antimimetic tendency to regard 
trauma as if it were a purely external event coming to a sovereign if pas- 
sive victim. The antimimetic model has lentitself to positivist or scientis- 
tic interpretations of trauma epitomized by the several neurobiological 
theories so widely accepted today. Yet, as I also show, mimesis could not 
simply be willed away—made to disappear—but instead continually 
reemerged, in the work of Freud, Prince, Ferenczi, and others as the very 
ground and origin of the traumatic experience. There has thus been a 
continuous tension or oscillation between the two paradigms, so that 
even the most resolutely antimimetic theory of trauma has tended to res- 
urrect the mimetic theory itself. The paradoxes and contradictions that 
have resulted from that tension or oscillation are the subject of this study. 
In this book I focus on a series of crucial episodes in the ongoing if in- 
terrupted attempt by various physicians and others to define the nature of 
trauma, all of which episodes evince a struggle in one way or another with 
the conundrums of imitation-suggestion. As I have said, I do not believe 
that those episodes are best seen as part of a continuously unfolding his- 
torical development. Rather, whatis striking about them is their irruptive 
character; when the same or similar issues recur, they do so as if for the 
first time and almost with the same quality of shock or disruption that has 
been attributed to trauma itself, though of course it is also true that each 
episode bears the distinctive imprint of its historical moment. Through- 
out this study I try to do justice to the historical specificity of the cruxes I 
discuss. But my approach, by avoiding the assumptions implicit in a con- 
tinuous narrative, enables us to see what is recurrent, and in an important 
sense structural, in the difficulties and contradictions that have tor- 
mented conceptualizations of trauma throughout the century. Although 
Ihave made use of archives when that seemed desirable, this book is nota 
social history of the various psychiatric services that have been developed 
at different times for victims of trauma, or an account of the development 
of military psychiatry, or an exploration of the invention of the dissocia- 
tive disorders, although it embraces aspects of all those. Rather, it is a 
work of intellectual history in which I attempt to elucidate the genealogy 
of what has come to be seen as one of the signal concepts of our time. 
Inchapter 1, I focus on the work of Sigmund Freud, an inescapable fig- 
ure in the genealogy of trauma. Not that Freud was the first to produce a 
coherent theory of trauma: thanks to the work of Henri Ellenberger and 
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many others we now have a much clearer idea than formerly of the extent 
to which Freud’s early ideas about hysteria belonged to a turn-of-the- 
century discourse on trauma and dissociation.!” Nor is his importance 
for us solely a matter of his subsequent influence on psychiatric thought. 
Rather, Freud is unavoidable precisely because his aporetic and contra- 
dictory writings about the neuroses, including the traumatic neuroses, 
exhibit a simultaneous preoccupation with and evasion of the question of 
mimesis in a manner that exemplifies the tensions and paradoxes that 
have continued to trouble the field to the present day. Many researchers 
in the field of trauma studies now like to think that Freud’s work has been 
completely superseded. It will become clear that they themselves are heir 
to difficulties that can only be understood through confronting, not 
denying, Freud’s legacy. 

In chapter 2, I provide a detailed discussion of Morton Prince’s The 
Dissociation of a Personality: A Biographical Study in Abnormal Psychology 
(1905), one of the paradigm cases of trauma and dissociation at the turn 
of the century. From the perspective of recent theorists of multiple per- 
sonality and trauma, Prince’s once-famous study of his patient, Miss 
Beauchamp, is a founding text in the field, rivaling in importance Freud’s 
contemporaneous Dora case. Prince’s text will be discussed in terms of 
the concepts of trauma, dissociation, hypnosis, and memory that in- 
formed his theorizing and practice. I try to demonstrate that there are 
tensions between mimesis and antimimesis in Prince’s analysis of the case 
such that his efforts to confirm his patient’s trauma are thwarted by the 
very practices of hypnosis that are designed to unearth it. Moreover, in 
Prince’s text the hunt for the patient's “real” or “original” identity is, I also 
argue, intimately if covertly entangled not only with notions of sugges- 
tion or mimesis but also with questions of sexual difference. In the course 
of my discussion, [ask what relation, if any, obtains between the early his- 
tory of multiple personality as exemplified by Prince’s text and the use of 
the multiple personality concept in both medical and feminist discourse 
today. Does the recently revived diagnosis of the multiple self function, 
as it did in Prince’s text, to “repress” the hypnotic-mimetic paradigm? 
Whatare the implicit or strategic sexual politics of such a development? 

After a precipitous decline in the practice of hypnosis at the beginning 
of the twentieth century—a decline that was accompanied by a simulta- 
neous abandonment of the diagnosis of multiple personality—Breuer 
and Freud’s hypnotic-cathartic therapy was revived during World War I 


17. Henri Ellenberger, The Discovery of the Unconscious: The History and Evolution of 
Dynamic Psychiatry (New York, 1970). 
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as a medical technology for curing the traumatic neuroses of combat, or 
shell shock. As a result, the issues that had confronted Prince in his hyp- 
notic treatment of the traumatized female hysteric resurfaced in connec- 
tion with the therapy of the battle neuroses in the male. In chapter 3, I 
focus on what proved to be a crucial post-war debate among British 
physicians William Brown, William McDougall, Charles S. Myers, and 
others over the nature of catharsis—specifically, whether the therapeutic 
success of catharsis, if any, depended on the cognitive recovery and inte- 
gration of traumatic memories or on the emotional intensity of the 
cathartic discharge, or abreaction. Uncertainty as to this point, a crucial 
one both theoretically and practically, has been remarkably persistent in 
the history of conceptualizations of trauma, arising regularly in different 
historical conjunctures and always remaining unresolved. I seek to 
demonstrate that the dispute is structured by the same oscillation be- 
tween mimesis and antimimesis already tracked in the work of Freud and 
Prince. Moreover, the issues confronted in the context of World War I 
were of direct relevance to the work of the contemporary French psy- 
chologist Pierre Janet, a major figure in the history of trauma and hypno- 
sis. I show that Janet’s approach to trauma has been fundamentally 
misunderstood by recent commentators, who have failed to recognize 
the significance of the fact that his cures often depended on getting the 
patient not to remember but to forget the traumatic origin. 

In recent years, Sandor Ferenczi, Freud’s most talented disciple, has 
come to be seen by psychoanalytically informed theorists of trauma as a 
central figure because, unlike his colleagues who followed the master by 
emphasizing the role of infantile libido in the etiology of the neuroses, he 
attempted to revive Freud’s earliest ideas about sexual trauma, dissocia- 
tion, and catharsis. Although Ferenczi’s work earned him the enmity of 
Freud and the psychoanalytic movement, it is now widely acclaimed as an 
important anticipation of current theories about the causative role of 
childhood abuse in the dissociative disorders. In chapter 4 I focus on Fer- 
enczi’s Clinical Diary, a detailed record of the development of his theo- 
retical ideas and therapeutic experiments written in 1932, one year before 
his untimely death (in part because of its revisionary content, it was only 
recently published). In particular, I concentrate on the conflict between 
the mimetic and antimimetic paradigms in his work in order to show that, 
in spite of his ostensible commitment to recovering the traumatic origin, 
according to the terms of his own theorizing the mimetic-identificatory 
nature of the traumatic experience was such that the origin could not be 
recuperated. In the course of my analysis I discuss not only Ferenczi’s 
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work on female patients, but also his important contributions to the study 
of the traumatic neuroses of World War I. I also discuss the views of 
Abram Kardiner, whose early efforts to theorize the war neuroses drew 
inspiration from Ferenczi’s ideas. 

In chapter 5, I focus on another aspect of Ferenczi’s thought, the 
theme of hysterical lying, in order to address a topic of major importance 
in the genealogy of trauma, that of malingering or simulation. The prob- 
lem of malingering has never been far from the problem of hysteria, es- 
pecially in times of war. Freud’s concept of the unconscious served to 
protect the female hysteric or war neurotic from the charge of simulation 
by positing the existence of a “psychic reality” that dissolved the tradi- 
tional opposition between truth and lies. It is therefore all the more sur- 
prising that Ferenczi subscribed to a notion of lying, or simulation, in his 
approach to the problem of trauma. Moreover, Ferenczi’s hypnotic 
methods could be seen—and were seen by one of his patients, the Amer- 
ican psychoanalyst Clara Thompson—as exacerbating the problem of 
lying they were designed to cure by encouraging the patient to feign or 
simulate the traumatic scene or origin. 

Thompson’s objections have something in common with the recent 
critique of one of the most brilliant modern commentators on psy- 
choanalysis, Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen, who, repudiating an earlier com- 
mitment to the mimetic hypothesis, has proposed that the relivings 
characteristic of hypnotic-cathartic methods are in principle incapable 
of producing evidence of the traumatic origin because they belong to the 
order of simulation, that is, to the order of fictive “games” carried out 
voluntarily between patient and hypnotist. Accordingly, I look closely at 
Borch-Jacobsen’s arguments about simulation in the light not only of 
Ferenczi’s suggestive-therapeutic practices but also of the post-World 
War II shifts in theorizing about hypnosis that inform Borch-Jacobsen’s 
skeptical conclusions. 

Some further preliminary remarks are in order about the importance I 
attach to Borch-Jacobsen, whose work occupies a special position in this 
study. From my perspective his writings fall into two phases, which is not 
to deny that there are points of consistency between his earlier and later 
views or that one might claim to discern a trajectory connecting them. 
In The Freudian Subject (first published in French in 1982) and related 
essays, Borch-Jacobsen conducts a close and sustained reading of a wide 
range of Freudian texts in the general mode of Derridean deconstruction 
in order to show that the mimetic paradigm serves as a key structuring 
principle in Freud’s thought even as the latter continually and often self- 
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contradictorily struggled against it.!° This work by Borch-Jacobsen has 
been central to my approach in the present study, undergirding my claim, 
explicit in the previous pages, that mimesis functions as one of two fun- 
damental and unstable poles in all major theorizations of trauma. In the 
second, relatively recent phase of his career, Borch-Jacobsen has 
emerged as one of Freud’s most formidable critics, one whose skepticism 
about the entire psychoanalytic project, indeed about the very concept of 
trauma, in turn demands to be scrutinized. His new position, based on a 
reconceptualization of the nature of hypnosis, involves a repudiation of 
his previous understanding of hypnosis as an absorptive or “blind” 
mimesis or identification with the other (or hypnotist) in favor of an an- 
timimetic emphasis on the autonomy of the subject. As will emerge, I re- 
gard his new position as an attempt to resolve the oscillation between 
mimesis and antimimesis that has structured the history of trauma all 
along, which also means that for all its sophistication it exemplifies the 
perhaps insoluble difficulties that have attended all attempts to effect 
such a resolution. In chapter 5, therefore, I pay considerable attention to 
the second phase of Borch-Jacobsen’s work, particularly as it bears on the 
issue of suggestion and simulation. 

During World War II, British and American physicians reintroduced 
a version of Freud’s catharsis in the treatment of the traumatic neuroses 
by using barbiturates and other drugs to induce abreaction in soldiers 
traumatized by combat, thereby reviving the World War I debate over 
the nature of trauma, the cathartic-abreactive cure, and the possibilities 
of remembering. In chapter 6, I use the work of the British psychiatrist 
William Sargant as a vehicle for evaluating the vicissitudes of drug 
catharsis during and after the war. I focus on the tensions between the 
therapeutic requirement to remember the trauma, central to the insight- 
based approach of much cathartic or abreactive treatment during the 


18. The use of the term “mimesis” to mean hypnotic identification seems to have orig- 
inated in the Strasbourg circle of Borch-Jacobsen, Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe, and Jean- 
Luc Nancy. In The Freudian Subject Borch-Jacobsen employs the term “mimesis” rather 
than “imitation” on the grounds that mimesis as he understands it in The Freudian Subject 
does not refer to the simple imitation of a model or to fictive simulation, both of which pre- 
sume the existence of the very spectatorial or spectating subject that is in question here 
(Borch-Jacobsen, “Dispute,” in Leon Chertok, Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen, et al., Hypnose en 
psychanalyse [Paris, 1987], 203-6). The texts to which I refer use the terms “imitation,” 
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“suggestion,” “mimicry,” and “mimesis” (as in “mimetic” identification) interchangeably 
with regard to both mimetic and antimimetic processes, a fact I understand as expressive of 


the tension or oscillation between the mimetic and antimimetic tendencies at work in 


them. 
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war, and the contrary requirement to forget or erase the past, implicit in 
Sargant’s work. I also ask the larger question as to whether any of the 
methods used actually succeeded in their aim. This leads, in turn, to a 
brief review of the impact of preventive approaches to the management 
of trauma on the practice of cathartic abreaction, as well as toa discussion 
of the recent revival of abreaction as a means of treating dissociative dis- 
orders and PTSD. 

The history of trauma itself is marked by an alternation between 
episodes of forgetting and remembering, as the experiences of one gen- 
eration of psychiatrists have been neglected only to be revived at a later 
time. Just as it took World War II to “remember” the lessons of World 
War I, so it took the experience of Vietnam to “remember” the lessons of 
World War II, including the psychiatric lessons of the Holocaust. The 
delay in the full appreciation of literature of the Holocaust helps explain 
why, in a book on the genealogy of trauma, I have not devoted a chapter 
to the psychiatric literature on the Holocaust itself. But that omission 
calls for further explanation. 

For all sorts of reasons the psychiatric response to the Holocaust was 
belated, in that it was not until some years after the war that survivors and 
psychiatrists alike began to be aware of the devastating long-term psy- 
chic and medical costs of the experience of the concentration camps. In 
fact, the notion or observation that the symptoms of stress may make 
their first appearance after a considerable lapse of time, even years after 
the traumatic event, is among the important contributions that the liter- 
ature on the Holocaust survivor is now seen to have made to the defini- 
tion of PTSD. Yet that same body of work on the camp survivors 
remained somewhat isolated from the literature on the combat neuroses, 
and to some extent also from the literature on civilian trauma, until it was 
assimilated into the post-Vietnam literature on PTSD. (Subsequently, of 
course, it has acquired considerable status on its own.) But the assimila- 
tion has occurred ata price: much (although notall) of the concentration 
camp literature, especially the American literature, is psychoanalytically 
inspired, which the later approach to PTSD generally is not, with the re- 
sult that many of the distinctions and qualifications characteristic of ear- 
lier work on the Holocaust have been lost in the translation. At the same 
time, the process of viewing the literature of the Holocaust through the 
lens of Vietnam and PTSD has produced a simplification that works to 
the benefit of the former, in the sense that it can now be seen to have con- 
tributed directly to the development of current research on PTSD. For 
these reasons, the Holocaust now appears, retroactively so to speak, not 
only to have been the crucial trauma of the century, but also the one that 
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can be fully understood only in the light of our knowledge of PTSD. By 
the same token, the diagnosis of PTSD represents the culmination of an 
attempt to do justice to the earlier psychiatric literature on the Holocaust 
survivor by integrating it into a unified theory that applies to the victim of 
natural disaster, the combat victim, the Holocaust survivor, the victim of 
sexual abuse, and the Vietnam veteran alike. In the spirit of genealogy, 
therefore, I approach the literature on the Holocaust indirectly, as a con- 
tribution to the modern definition of PTSD. 

In chapter 7 I examine in detail the neurobiological theories of Bessel 
A. van der Kolk, who has recently emerged asa leading theorist of PTSD. 
I have chosen to focus on his ideas because they represent an important 
approach to trauma in our present culture, especially in the United 
States, where biological paradigms are in the ascendant in psychiatry. In 
particular, I critically examine van der Kolk’s central claim that traumatic 
memory involves a literal imprint of an external trauma that, lodged in 
the brain in a special traumatic memory system, defies all possibility of 
representation. Consequently, his ideas have helped solidify a powerful 
trend in the humanities to recognize in the experience of trauma, espe- 
cially the trauma of the Holocaust, a fundamental crisis for historical rep- 
resentation (and at the limit, for representation as such). I argue that such 
a literalist view of trauma is not only theoretically incoherent but also 
poorly supported by the scientific evidence. I also demonstrate that al- 
though van der Kolk’s work gains prestige by being associated with para- 
digms, technologies, and practices that conform to the dominant model 
of what constitutes good psychiatric science today, it offers a causal 
analysis of trauma as fundamentally external to the subject that is not only 
poorly formulated but is haunted by the same problem of mimetic sug- 
gestibility that the theory is designed to forestall. 

In chapter 8, my final chapter, I undertake a detailed criticism of the 
work of literary theorist Cathy Caruth, whose ideas about trauma are to- 
day much in vogue in the humanities (especially in the United States). 
Her work epitomizes the contemporary literary-critical fascination with 
the allegedly unrepresentable and unspeakable nature of trauma, espe- 
cially the trauma of the Holocaust, which in effect stands in for trauma 
generally. But what gives her work a certain distinction and seeming 
authority is that she combines a postmodernist literary-theoretical 
approach to trauma, of the kind associated with the work of the post- 
structuralist critic and theorist Paul de Man, with an appeal to post- 
Vietnam research on PTSD, making use in particular of the neuro- 
biological claims and findings of van der Kolk and others. Her work thus 
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represents a surprising, but, as I show, entirely coherent alliance of a cer- 
tain version of deconstructive criticism with empirical neuroscience. 

In my discussion of Caruth’s book Unclaimed Experience: Trauma, Nar- 
rative, and History (1996), I concentrate chiefly on her interpretation of 
Freud, a major focus of her study. In the course of my analysis I try to 
show that tensions between mimesis and antimimesis silently control 
Caruth’s commentaries. Thus Caruth posits an absolute opposition be- 
tween external trauma and victim in ways that have been associated his- 
torically with the repudiation of mimesis. But by imagining that trauma 
stands outside representation altogether, she also embraces a version—in 
fact itis more like an inadvertent parody—of the mimetic theory. Indeed, 
I demonstrate that although Caruth does not discuss the problem of hyp- 
nosis, historically central to the genealogy of trauma, the question of 
mimesis surfaces in her text in her insistence on the contagious effects of 
trauma. Thatis, she links a notion of the dichotomy between the external 
trauma and the victim with a de Man-inspired version of the idea of the 
mimetic-contagious transmission of psychic suffering to others, even to 
later generations, with the result that trauma becomes unlocatable in any 
particular individual. Caruth thereby contributes to that collapse of dis- 
tinctions to which I point at the outset of this introduction as a general 
problem in current approaches to trauma.”!? 

My book ends with a brief conclusion, in which I summarize my find- 
ings and say one or two things about their implications for current de- 
bates over trauma. 


19, During the final stages of preparing this book for publication, I became aware of an 
impressive practical and theoretical critique of the emphasis on Western-inspired notions 
of trauma and PTSD by policy makers providing relief in recent genocidal and other wars, 
Rethinking the Trauma of War, ed. Patrick J. Bracken and Celia Petty (London, 1998). My 
thanks to Martin Wilkinson for alerting me to this work. 
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Chester C. Davis « Chronology 


Born, Dallas County, Iowa 
B.A. Grinnell College 
Newspaper work, South Dakota and Montana 
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Association 
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Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


Administrator, Avricultural Adjustment Administration 
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I was born on November 17, 1887, on a farm near 
Linden, Lowa ~- just a wide place in the road in Dallas 
County. Linden is about forty miles west of Des Moines. 
Dallas Gounty is the county next to Polk, in which Des 
Moines is located. I think it just has a post office 
now, or perhaps a general store, In 1928 Mrs. Davis and 
I drove back around there on a black dirt road, but I 
don't remember much about it, 

We moved over to the county west of Dallas, Guthrie 
County, after I'd had a little country. schooling - perhaps 
the first two grades was all, The first thing I remember 
is the fire that burned down the house on the farm my 
father had just bought, and living in the granary while 
they were building a new one, I remember the granary. 

I don't remember the fire, I don't think the family was 
there at that time. I think-we were just about to move 
to the farm. I would have been three and a half or four 
years old, I guess, about that time. It was just before 
the hard times of '93 and '9) hit Towa. 

I remember little things like my brother, who was 
three years younger than I, crawling around on the floor 
and dropping a little jewelry that a cousin who was visite 
ing us had let him play with. He dropped it down through 


a crack, and there was a great commotion when they tried to 
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recover it. He was probably six or eight months old, so 
I would have been just under four, That's the earliest 
recollection I have. Of course, at that time I didn't 
realize just what was happening. 

My father, who was born in 1852 and who was close 
to forty at that time, had been a tenant farmer and was 
working "up the ladder." He acquired personal property - 
work stock, livestock, farm equipment - and bought this 
farm. We called it the Birchfield Place. He bought it, 
and within three or four years lost it again. There were 
a series of misfortunes. Tha fire destroyed the house, 
He had to borrow money to build a new house. Then there 
was the period of 1893-9), which might be called a reces- 
sion now, but it was a panic then, Prices went all to 
pieces, ‘That was before the days of inoculation against 
hog cholera, and I remember hog cholera swept out the 
biggest quick asset we had ~ the hogs. He had gone on 
the note of someone fairly close to him who had defaulted, 
and my rather got stuck for that. Anyway, it really put 
him through the wringer. The rest of his life he tried to 
make up for it by just working twice as hard as anybody 
else. He died a comparatively young man in 190). He was 
only fifty-two. 


My mother was born in Ohio, and my father was born 
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in Indiana. The whole history of my father's family is 
of their moving westward. My great-great-grandfather, on 
the Davis side, came out of Pennsylvania to Ross County, 
Ohio. My great-e-grandmother's family moved from Kentucky. 
They both came into Ross County. The maternal side of my 
family came into Ross County in 1798 from Kentucky, The 
Pennsylvania movement was about the same time. Ross 
County, Ohio, of which Chillicothe is now the county seat, 
was pioneer country then ~- indians, wolves, and so forth. 
The next move in my father's family was up to Noblesville, 
Indiana - that's Hamilton County, Indiana. That's where 
my father was born. While he was just a young man, they 
moved to Iowa. 
My grandfather had intended to go to Fort Des Moines, 

I remember being told, but stopped te visit relatives in 
Marion County, which is south of Des Moines. They were 
driving overland, and a visit in those days could be for 
months, He liked it and finally teok up land, under the 
conditions where you pay $1.25 an acre, or something like 
that, north of Knoxville, Iowa «~ that's the county seat of 
Marion County. They stayed there and didn't go on to 
Des Moines. 

| I think the story is much the same in my mother's 


family. I know that her great-grandparents came out of 
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the Atlantic area - the Chesapeake Bay area, I know very 
little about them, except that. I wouldn't know the stages 
by which they came to Ohio, but they settled in southeast- 
ern Ohio, although my mother and father didn't meet until 
both families met up in Iowa in Marion County. That's 
where they were married, 

My mother died in 1936. She was a wonderful woman, 
really. As I look back on it now, I would say we were 
generally very poor after my father's death, He died on 
the farm in Guthrie County. He had bought a little place 
and was starting up again. He was trying by hard work to 
get a new start. When he died I was seventeen. My mother 
was a very gentle woman with a burning ambition that all | 
the children should have an education. She was determined 
that they all have the best that could be had, although 
she knew very Little about it, She loved to read. In the 
period in which she lived, I don't think she had what you 
would call a high school education, even, but she was a 
well-educated woman. She read widely. She had intelisctual 
curiosity. She loved to just talk to peoplis,. She was 
dark-eyed, and white-haired when she was fairly young. She 
was just a very gentle woman. She was very soft spoken and 
kindly. I never heard her say an unkind word about etgneay 
in my life. 
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I would judge that my father was about my height. 

He didn't take on the middle-aged spread that I have. He 
wore a@ little short beard. In his youth I think he was 
very active and fun loving. He played the violin by oar, 
and loved it, But as life pressed harder on him, he had 

to give all that up. I can remember him playing the violin, 
He played the “Arkansas Traveler", the "Irish Washer Woman", 
and all that sort of thing. in the communities in which we 
lived Dad's music, and dancing, were generally regarded as 
sinful. I was told that he used to play for the barn 
dances, and so forth, around. [I don't remember, 

It seems to me that I remember the birth of my younger 
brother, who is three years younger than I. It seems to me 
that I remember my father rocking in the chair, debating 
about his name. I seem to remember that, They say you 
don't remember that early, though, so I dontt know. 

My first recollections of my father are of his worke 
ing. He felt that all of us had to work. He broke us into 
our chores very early. I remember the first signs of the 
paralysis that finally made him an invalid. It was my birth- 
day, and he and I were husking corn on the Reynolds farm out 
at Panora, Iowa. We lived near there in Guthrie County. He 
had rented some land from the wealthy family of that commu- 
nity, the Reynolds, They were an old Yankee couple whose 


children included some of the leading bankers, subsequently, 
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of that age. There was George ti. Reynolds of the Conti-+ 
nental Illinois in Chicage, and Arthur Reynolds, I think 
of the same bank. George HM. Reynolds, I remember, was 
the big banker of his time in Chicago. We were out huske 
ing corn on my birthday, the seventeenth of November. I 
would rather have done something else, I remember. My 
father, as a special treat, stopped at the church supper. 
They had a chrysanthemum show in Panora on the second 
floor of the little wooden opera house, We had dinner 
there and saw the flowers. My father was kind of patheticale 
ly anxious to do something for the children, but had no 
resources. 

After my father died, first my mother struggled to 
gee that the children got through high school. After that 
she encouraged us to go on to college. There were six 
ehildren - three boys and three giris. There was Pearl 
who was born in 1875. She was the oldest. Frank was born 
in 1877. Harriet - Hattie, as we called her - was born in 
1860. She's the only one who is net living. Ida was born 
in 1585. I.was born in 1887. The youngest was born in 
1890. His name was Lewis. They all lived except Hattie. 
She died around 1916. 

Pearl is tweive years older than I am. She had a 


lot to do with the direction my own life took. In a way, 
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she was the second mother. She was a very active, ener- 
getic woman ~- still is ~- with itchy feet. She married 
Charles R. Gannaway who, after they were married, zot 
through his medical course. He was a doctor, I always 
thought, due to her own eagerness to see what was on the 
other side of the hill, she kept nim moving around cuite 
a bit. Finally they went into the Wear Zast, Dr. 
Gannaway wasn't exactly a medical missionary. de was 
head of the medical mission for the Near East relief in 
the period of the Armenian difficulties. They were there 
from about the time of the massacres, and so forth, that 
took place in World War I, and on for quite a while, They 
were in what is now Turkey, Syria, and Lebanon. While 
they were there they adopted a little Armenian girl - they 
brought her back to this country and adopted her. Shets 
a very happy mother of a family here now. She had been 
left at the hospital in Beirut by her mother who was in 
one of these parties = what we call D.P.'s now - being 
driven through by the Turks. My sister and her husband 
sort of mothered the little girl when she seemed almost 
certain to dis, ang brought her back to this country. 
Peari is a very kindly person. Dr. Gannaway died about 
eleven years ago, and my sister remarried, Her husband 
is Frank E, Field, for thirty years a missionary in China, 


They now live out in Pasadena, where I live. 
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Frank's at Morro Bay in Galifornia. He had, I think, 
the most engaging and the finest personality of any of the 
Davis family. He never had much formal education. He and 
my father didn't get along. My father was irritable, with 
the hard work, really, as I see it now. Frank was full of 
energy. He liked to have a good time. Frank tells me that 
the trouble came because he was on the high sehool football 
team, and they had a game on a Saturday when my father 
thought the corn needed husking. Neither one gave in so 
Frank, as we used to say in those days, "ran away from 
home." He packed up and went out on his own. He was just 
atarting high school. I remember just the commotion it 
caused in the family when Frank left. I think he went to 
Chicago. He later was in the SpanisheAmerican War. He's 
just a natural politician, and out in California he was 
active in local politics. He's retired now, and living at 
Morro Bay, California. He was deputy sheriff for quite a 
while in Kern County. He's a great guy. 

Harriet - "Hattie" - also married a doctor, who was 
a classmate of my oldest sister's husband. Hattie and her 
husband, my younger brother Lewis and his wife, and Ida and 
her husband, all moved out to the desert - as it was called 
locally - west of Blackfoot, Idaho, to homestead. This was 
at the time it was believed that you could accomplish 
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miracles by dry-land farming. Their moving was foolish, 
as I look back on it. It was in the period of westward 
movement in 1915 or thereabout, It was a pretty remote 
area which, incidentally, did not stand up as farming 
country, and the farms have all gone back to desert. 
There's an atomic energy plant and proving ground there 
now that's taken them all in. . 

Hattie had an attack of appendicitis, and being 
so far away, it became acute before they could get her 
to the hospital, She died on the onerating table. She 
was a doctor's wife, but they were a long way away and 
transportation was not very good. She was the mother of 
four little girls. She was a very sweet, gentle woman, 

a good deal like my mother. 

Ida and her husband left the homestead and moved 
into the irrigated area out of Idaho Falis. It's one of 
the best farming sections outdoors. They own and operate 
the largest chinchilla business in the worlds The last 
time I talked to my sister they had, I think, 500 chine 
chillas, That's a lot of chinchillas, But, ahead of that, 
he was a very successful farmer, and owns a great deal of 
property there. I suppose Ray, her husband, could buy and 
sell all the rest of us, Lewis moved to Los Angeles, where 


he's in a little meat market business, 
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Lewis, Ida and I all graduated from Grinnell College 
in Iowa. My mother was determined and she had it instilled 
in us - me perhaps less than the others - that it would be 
a fine thing to get an education. I didn't have any more 
idea of what a college was like when I went to college 
than a pig has about Latin. I just didn't know anything 
about it. It came about kind of through this oldest sister 
of mine. 

We were on a farm in Linden until I was around seven 
years old. We then moved into Guthrie County to a farm west 
of Panora. In Linden I remember standing on the scales and 
being weighed in the store. I didn't weigh very much the 
first time I was weighed - I don't remember what it was, I 
remember going into town, occasionally. We called it going 
into town, There was just a general store. I don't remember 
very much there. I remember, of course, the country school 
- the "readers" we used, and things of that sort, I wish I 
could get hold of those old Barnes Readers that I think we 
used, We had McGuffey's around there, too, and I bought a 
set of them a while ago. But I believe the McGuffey's had 
been changed a good bit before they were discontinued, and 
were different from the days when we used them. This really 
was a country school - I mean it ~ I mean this one room 
business. 


I don't remember a great deal about the move to Guthrie 
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County. It was sort of an adventure. We moved out of the 
lovely rolling hill country about two miles west of Panora. 
We crossed the middle Raccoon River - 'Coon River, we called 
it. It looked as big as the Mississippi to me, then. There 
was an o1é6 mill that we used to consider quite a romantic 
place - Lenon's Mill - right where the road crossed just 
above the dam, The road ran up Reesets Hill. There was 

a coal mine on it. It seemed like an enormous hill. We 
went two miles west of town, where we lived. My father 
had bought a little piece of land there, and my father's 
father had bought an additional small piece = and I mean 
small piece§ We had forty acres that were about half a 
mile separated from the homestead, but the little place 
where we lived was only seven acres. I remember negotia=- 
tions for that. My father's father helped him buy that. 
Then we rented an adjacent sixty acres, which my father 

was subsequently negotiating to buy when he died. 

At the time we moved there, it was pretty much un- 
plowed land. It was hilly rolling land. Much of it was in 
good hardwood timber - white oak and black oak. We used 
to prefer the white oaks for posts. There was walnut. 
There were wonderful woods which had no value except for fuel 
or fence posts on the farm. I can see now that the effort 


was a continuation of the old practice of clearing the 
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land ~ getting the woods off it in order to grow a crop. 
I don't remember logerollings. It wasn't that much of a 
timber country. I remember working in the woods. We'd 
cut and saw the wood uo into fourefoot lengths for cord 
wood, and then make fence posts out of the best of it. We 
even used blasting powder on some of the white oak to blow 
it open, in order to get it split. It didn't split as 
easily as the black oak, as we called it. It wasn't a 
straight grained wood. 

Looking back on it, the thing that impresses me 
most is what happened to that land in a little over a 
generation. It was beautiful rolling land. It was black 
land that had been in grass or timber. Then as it was 
cleared we put it to crop. We left that farm about at the 
time of my father's death in 190k, My father was totally 
helpless at the end. It seems to me that his period of 
partial and increasing invalidism must have stretched over 
two years. In the meanwhile my mother, of course, was eX 
hausting every resource we had trying to run down this, 
that, or the other cure, or something that would help. He 
dies when I was seventeen. I was about fifteen when we 
left the farm and moved into Panora., My father had com- 
plained of headaches. He had had a runaway accident years 
before. My oldest sister and my older brother both believed 


that part of my father's trouble came as a result of an 
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accident that he had when the team ran away with him. 

This happened shortly after we'd moved onto that Birche 
field farm in Dallas County. That was when we moved from 
Knoxville up to Dallas County. The team ran away, and he 
was kicked on the head. He always bore the scar over his 
left eye. They say he was never well after that, although 
I didn't realize that. 

I remember his headaches, I think the first day I 
ever thought that my father wasn't, perhaps, wholly sound 
was that birthday when we were husking corn. In the middle 
of the day he went into the barn there at the Reynolds 
place, He said he wanted to rest. He lay down, and an 
hour or so later when he came out he said that his whole 
body had gone to sleep, just as we used to say our foot 
would go to sleep, and that it was awfully hard for hin 
to start moving again. I remember he told me that he felt 
very refreshed and rested after that. He spent a long time 
in a wheelchair, and then finally was in bed. This was out 
on the farm which we had to let go. That's the one west of 
Panorae We moved into a house that I think we took in on 
trade, in Panora, and that's where my father died. I was 
in high school. I remember my sister and I were called 
home from high school on the day my father died, It was 
either on my birthday or the day after that he died, I 
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remember. It was my seventeenth birthday. 

I remember this birthday when we were working. [I 
remember also the day my father died. He hadn't been 
lucid in his mind, put this day when we came up I was 
standing at his bedside with my younger sister, We had 
come from school. He knew it was my birthday and he 
spoke about what a big boy I was getting to be, which 
wasn't true - I wasn't a big boy. But he spoke of that, 
I don't recall birthdays. I don't recall that we had 
parties, The only party I can remember was when we were 
living at the Birchfield place, The peopie generally had 
their social life around the church, and they held what 
they called "socials," and one of them was at our house. 
I remember oyster stew and canned peaches were the two 
delicacies. The oyster stew was made of cove oysters, 
out of cans - the old cans with steer heads on them. 

The two went well together - they were wonderful! We had 
oyster stew and then the canned peaches for dessert. Both 
were verr rare. It was the first time I'd had oysters. 

In my early recollections my father was jovial and 
happy. Then, of course, he was worried, He was always 
worried. He was a ripesnorting Democrat. His father had 
been a very ardent Democrat, He had me reading Coin Harvey 


literature in the first William Jennings Bryan "free silver" 
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campaign. I really absorbed it. I remember, when we lived 
west of Panora, that I had a boyhood friend named Bruce 
Gilbert, who lived about a half mile from where we did, 
farther out along the road. Bruce and I were the best of 
friends, but his family were very ardent William McKinley 
supporters. Sruce and I locked horns and wrassled - we 
called it fighting - through the whole recess one time 
over politics, I could quote Coin Harvey on free and un- 
limited coinage of silver as long as anyone would listen, 
I think the Gilbert family moved west. Bruce was 
the youngest of a bunch of sturdy Scotch youngsters, It 
was a very fine family. He became a good friend when we 
both went to school in Panora from our homes out west of 
the town. We didn't have consolidated school districts 
yet. This district, I imagine, wasn't wealthy enough to 
support a school. It didn't have one. So we attended 
school in town, two miles away, We used to drive back and 
forth with a horse and a little buggy, up and down Reese's 
Hill where the mud would get hub deep, it seemed like 
sometimes, We had a little gray horse, We drove back 
and forth. The Gilberts sometimes would drive with us, 
and sometimes we'd drive with them. That continued through 
grade school and on into high school. We walked or rode. 


It was only two miles, but it seemed like a long way then. 
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I was a small boy. When I was married I think I 
weighed 125 pounds, or something like that, If anybody 
had ever told me that I would weigh as much as I do now, 
I would have regarded him as a hopeless liar. I was very 
thin. I'm five feet seven and a half inches tall. I was 
wiry and could do a man's work,all right. When we lived 
on the farm while my father was becoming less and less 
active, I was the one at home to take over ths little 
farming that we were doing. My oldest brother, as I said, 
had left home. He was in the Philippines in the Spanishe 
American War. I used to handle the stock and the little 
farming that we did. Frank left home about eighteen or 
twenty years before my father's death. The aceident hap- 
pened to my father in 1890-'91 - around there somewhere. 
I don't remember Frank very well. The accident happened 
to my father right at the time of the move to Birchfield 
Farm when the house burned. I've heard my mother talk about 
ite I have no recollection of that at all. I dontt remember 
3f he was laid up for any length of time after that. Knowing 
him, he probably wasn't. As soon as he could get around he'd 
be Upe 

I was much closer to my mother because our relation= 
ship continued over a longer period of time. She never 
ceased to be an active influence in our lives up to the 


time of her death. She died in Idaho Falls, where she had 
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a@ little house in town in order to be near my sister, who 
was the one who anchored there, That was Ida. I think T 
was closer to my mother even when my father was alive. We 
were in the house and around more, and my father from dawn 
until dark was out at work. He didn't have any time to play 
with us. He couldn't give too much time to us. My mother 
always did. That's no criticism of my father. Under the 
circumstances I think it's natural that we were closer to 
my mother, 

I was closer to Pearl than to the others, When I 
was near the end of my third year in high school at Panora, 
probably I was a little hard to handle, I was full of 
nervous energy, I suppose, or something. Anyway, at the 
end of my junior year I was determined not to continue on 
in high school, and the authorities were equally uncertain 
as to whether I should continue. This older sister of mine, 
Pearl, whose husband Dr. Gannaway was then practicing medi- 
cine at Lake City, Iowa, asked me to come up and live with 
them and enter high sehool there, which I did. I finished 
high school there, She had at different times been a 
second mother. So I went and lived with them for a year, 
and finished high school at another high school. My grades 
were all right. They were passing grades, It was taken 
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for granted that I was at the bottom of a hell of a lot 
of things that I really didn't do, around there. I had 
been picked for discipline once for something that I 
didn't do. I knew who had done it. It was just a case 
of getting cross-ways with the authorities. 

I was not particularly happy and not particularly 
unhappy. I was just restless. I think I was nervous - 
they called me a nervous child. It just meant that I was 
restless in classroom, restless in the assembly room = 
the place where you go when you're not in recitation. TI 
was undoubtedly troublesome to the teachers, I don't 
think there's any doubt about that. I think I was sort 
of regarded as a devilish kid. I wouldn't want to classify 
myself, As I recall it, I was given credit for a lot of 
things I didn't do. 

It was sort of a foolish thing that I was unjustly 
accused of, The teacher had left the assembly room. They 
would leave one teacher in charge of assembly when she 
wasn't hearing recitation. Her name was Mary Stanley. It 
was along in the marble season, and one of the boys stood 
up and took a big glass marble - it seemed as big as a wal~ 
nut - and threw it so it careened around the corner of the 
wall and made a noise like the bullding was coming down. 


The teacher came in just as the rattling was going on. 
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The room was in an uproar. She didn't say anything, but 
came down and sat right down in the seat next to me. That 
evening before school closed, the principal who was a very 
fine man named Mr. McKinley called me in and told me to 
take my books home and said that I didn't need to come 
back for two weeks." There was no question of asking, 
"Did you do it or didn't you?" at ali. It was just, 
"Stay home for two weeks," Well, of course that broke 
my mother's heart. I was a good deal like Tom Sawyer 
and the sugar bowl, While I hadn't done that I might 
have done many other things that would have justified 
what they did, so I didn't have much say. At the end 

of that year, anyway, my older sister thought I'd do 
better if IT had a change of scene, and I think, on the 
whole, I did. I think it was a good thing, 

I was not too upset in this period, I was active - 
full of nervous energy. I didntt get into too many fights 
- a few, I suppose = as many as anybody, but I wasn't par- 
ticularly qanineineaes Maybe I was pretty careful about 
the selection of my fights, for I don't recall taking a 
bad beating. Neither was I what you'd call a brave boy. 

I wasn't going out looking for trouble. f don't remember 
any pranks, particularly, in that period, and those in the 
later days I think could just as well be forgotten, 
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I think the struggle that my father had and what I 
saw was happening all around Iowa at that time did leave 
a mark, although it was only my very accidental association 
with M.L. Wilson which turned me back into active work 
with farming. I had left the farm. After we left that 
farm west of Panora just before my father's death so that 
he could be in town and my mother could be in town with 
him, I never returned to the farm except for the fact that 
the only occupation a boy could have between the time school 
let out and the time it picked up again was working on a 
farm. That was really not the only one, but it was the only 
one that oceurred to me. So I'd go out summers and work 
ona farm. I finally got so I was a full farm hand, and I 
got $23.00 a month - which was considered good - and board, 
of course. that was considered good man's wages at that 
time. i don't remember how much butter was then, but I 
imagine that twenty cents would be a very high price, We 
traded it. They didn't sell butter, If you made butter, 
you took it inte the store and I suppose you got credit. 
I think that twelve to fifteen cents would be a high price, 
You traded that butter in, and you took back cloth and thread 
and other things. I wouldn't be surprised if those wages 
would equal $200 or $225 now. 


I've spent a iot of money to find out what my facial 
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spasm is. I first began te notice a twitch in the left 
eyelid - I think perhaps the lower eyelid ~ in 1923. I 
was then the commissioner of agriculture in Montana. I 
think the title is Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry. The symptoms became increasingly severe. I've 
had a very extensive course of clinical examination, and 
for a time treatment, but I finally just realized that 
it's the kind of a thing you'tve got to learn to live with 
and forget, so I don't think about it. 

To begin with it was just a small twiteh, and then 
it spread over the area that's covered by the seventh facial 
nerve, It's not, so the neurologists tell me, related to 
the general nervous condition. They think there is some 
source of infection somewhere that has just tripped that 
nerve, which is a motor nerve and not a sensory nerve. 
There is no pain connected with it. It's just an over- 
active seventh facial nerve, The reverse of that is what 
I think they call Bell's palsy, when the left side of the 
face covered by the seventh nerve becomes paralyzed. 

Henry ©. Taylor had that at one time. At one time I was 
paralyzed there, but that was induced by a surgical operae- 
tion which should never have been performed. it was the 
severing of the seventh facial nerve back of the ear, and 


then suturing it so that it would grow back together again. 
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We had moved to Evanston, Illinois, in the early 
summer of 1925. Along about '27, somewhere, I went to 
Dr. Hugh Patrick who was the head of the neurological 
work at Northwestern University - a man who was a dean 
in his profession - a vary tough little Scotchman. He 
showed me a cabinet of just hundreds, it seemed, of 
photographs of vatients who had come to him with this 
identical cifficulty. Gne was an Italian ditch digger 
~ a big tough cookie = you could teil from his picture, 
Another was a big fat colored woman, 

When I relax it's just the same. The chief diffie 
culty ~ the one that caused me to seek treatment - was 
interference of sleep at night. When you're trying to 
get composed, it's just like somebody is standing dy your 
bed jerking your face. 

Hugh Patrick sald, "I can't tell you what causes 
the troutls. It may be your teeth, I'd recommend that 
you have your teeth examined. I recommend that you trace 
any possible source of infection, but I don't think the 
chances are good you'll find it. They rarely do. I can 
treat the symptoms. The treatment for the symptom is to 
inject straight grain alcobol into the seventh facial 
nerve by a hypodermic injection back of the ear. If it's 


successful « if you catch the nerve or get right next to it e 
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it will induce 9 partial paralysis. You've interrupted the 
spasm. After a little bit you'll recover your muscular 
control, but the impulses won't come through and you'll 
have a period of maybe a year or maybe a few months when 
youfll be free from the annoyance of the spasm." 

I told him to go ahead. It's an extraordinarily 
painful thing. He didn't deaden the area, He just shot 
it in there, and you just had to grin and bear it. Well, 

I had that a few times. It would work for a time after 

the injections - sometimes more and sometimes less, Then 
Dr. Patrick went abroad, and left his practice with another 
doctor there in Chicago. I'd rather not name him. Hets 
still alive and active. It was recommended that I go to 
him. He said, "I wouldn't fool with the alcohol treat- 
ment, but I think it's worth taking a chance to sever 

the nerve." If I had just realized that his diagnosis 

was that it was a habit spasm and that if you broke the 
habit there was a chance youtd recover, I wouldntt have 


let him perform the operation, because it was deadly. It 


-brought about this sag on the left side of my face, because 


it was the same as total paralysis of that nerve. I used 
to wear. adhesive tape, trying to hold the face up, on 
his advice, That was in 1929, 1930 = that period around 
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there. Perhaps it was !30 or '31. I don't know, As I 
recall, it was when things had cracked wide open and there 
was a real depression on. 

When the nerve finally healed and united, the spasm 
impulses came through long before any muscular control of 
the face returned. Total control of the face never has 
returned. The spasm was more severe than ever. It was 
a very disastrous experience, 

I should have developed the philosophy sooner of 
forget it and live with it, because that's what you have 
to do. It isn't in my mind at all, now, There still is 
that problem of composing it at night, but I get plenty 
of sleep, I never have sought psychiatric help for it.. 
Hypnotism has been suggested. I've talked with some 
pretty good psychiatrists, all right, as friends, but I 
have never consulted any professionally. Itm too old to 
worry about it now. I've known a few people who have this 
spasm, mostly in less severe stages, but some I've known 
are worse. I remember a chap, when I was at Great Falls, 
Montana, whe was a linotype operator and a poultry breeder 
on the side. He was an officer in a little poultry assoe- 
ciation we started for shows and promotion of better poultry 
breeding in Great Falls. He was elected president of it. 
I remember how horrified I was at his condition. He had 


the spasm on both sides. I used to ask him if it hurt, 
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It always seemed to me that it must be painful. It never 
was. I didn't understand it then. I don't now. 

It bothered me for a while when I had to make a 
speech, but public speaking was always painful for me, any- 
way. Even the thought of mking a talk was an agony. When 
T finally made up my mind that this was something I had to do, 
I just would ge ahead. I don't think the spasm had any 
effect on my public life. I notice almost uniformly that as 
people become older in their association with me, they ine 
varlably say, "Why, it's so much better now. I don't notice 
it," which, of course, is just because they've become 
acquainted with me. The one smusing thing about it is that 
I don't know which eye closes as if I were winking. There 
apparently is one, because in meeting strangera I frequently 
find them winking back at me. I've seen that for years. 

It's a sympathetic response. I would advise anybody else 
who has this facial trouble just to forget it right a 
the start, just let it play its course and realize that 
you can learn to live with it. 

My mother was a deeply religious woman. My father, 

I remember, walked the trail for Billy Sunday who was holding 
a revival service in this little town of Panora, That 
pleased my mother, though it didn't last as far as any active 


connection with the church was concerned, The rest of my 
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family except Frank and me are all very active church 
people. I haven't been active in the church. Out in 
the country we had the church known as the Chureh of 
the United Brethern. We called it the United Brethern 
Church. It wasntt a Campbellite church, as we knew them 
in that area, Thera are a lot of the United Brethern 
and Church of the Brethern in Indiana and across the 
Middle West. They had the community church because 1t 
was the only church in the neighborhood. It was out in 
the country, not in Linden, but out in the country near 
our farm. Of course, we all went to church, My father 
drove to church, Everybody drove to church. 

The family connection, later when we moved to 
Panora, was Presbyterian and then Congregational. Mrs, 
Davis and I were married by a Congregational minister in 
Bozeman. It might have been a Presbyterian minister, by 
George! i don’t know that we had a Congregational minister, 
It was one of the two. Anyway I know his name, even though 
I don't remember his religion. 

They used to hold revival services, I remember, at 
Panora. I suppose I was in my mid-teens, then, when attend- 
ing one of them regularly I had a great burst of enthusiasm 
and joined the church. But the reaction following that was 


terrific. It was one of just unconscious shrinking from it, 
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I judge I was about fifteen when this happened. It was a 
combination of music - the moving hymns they used to sing « 
and the mass enthusiasm. So I joined the Presbyterian 
church there at Panora. It was what they call a genuine 
religious conversion, but I think it was mass hysteria, 
almost. But I felt it. I was really: burning. I never 
analyzed my reaction, particularly. I just went over in 
the other direction, It was not a reasoned agnosticism, 
but just a desire to keep as far away from it as I could, 
a desire not to have anything to do with the high pressure 
aspects of religion. It was a reaction from the emotion, 
and I wonder if most people don't experience that. When 
they respond to that emotion, I wonder if the pendulum 
doesn't swing the other way with them for a time.. The 
reaction was within a matter of weeks = very soon. The 
revival moved on to the next town, probably, and I calmed 
down. I felt somewhat ashamed. I felt not despondent, but 
let down after the high peak of the idea. 

The others have been active church workers, in the 
main. My younger brother Lewis out in Los Angeles County 
and his wife sing in the choir and are very active in the 
church. My older sister is very determined to get my wife 


and me active in their church out there, We haven't been 
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active. I like to give to the church, but I'm a little 
reluctant to become active because I think the disposi- 
tion will be to move in on you and make you do church 
work, and I like a little leisure when I can get it. 

I think religion has played a great part in my 
life, but it isn't a formal religion. It would be diffie 
cult to put into words, It's a confidence that there is 
& power which one can draw on in times of need and deci- 
sion, which doesn't fail youe For that reason, as much 
as anything else, I've had an underlying optimism in the 
face of much evidence that denies optimism, as far as the 
course of the human being on earth is concerned. I have 
a feeling that by stages and with many ups and downs, we 
can evolve here on earth ~- T don't mean in my time « a 
progression which will avoid the dark ages toward which 
we would be headed, otherwise, I believe in prayer in the 
sense that I've expressed, 

I know very Little about the United Brethern church. 
I think it’s nearer the Congregational type of church. I 
have never been a student of religion. I haves known a few 
men who have belonged to that church, since. Woe had an 
application in the Ford Foundation for support the 


"heifer project," supported by the United Brethern. Itts 
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certainly a well-intentioned move tc assist in the exporta- 
tion of bred heifers of geod blood to add to the productive 
resources of other people in other lands. It may be a good 
idea, but you want to turn it over and look at the other 
side. I'm a skeptic about transplanting American methods 
and American idea = and American livestock breeds = to 
other cultures. The church throws me a little, too, in 

the missionary field. I met a young man and talked to him 
in India a year ago last summer. We brought him down from 
up near Kashmir, up north of Delhi. I wanted to talk to 
him because he had been described to me as a young man 
who'd been out there as a missionary, I think for the Pres= 
byterian board, for a number of years, who knew several of 
the vernaculars, who could talk to the natives, and undere 
atood the natives, The natives liked him. I thought per- 
haps when we came to establishing a representative there, 
if we could have a man like that for a matter of six months, 
at least, to kelp our man get started, it might be worth+ 
while. ven this man, who was very deeply emotional about 
helping India work out her problems, when I asked him whether 
he'd be interested, said, "Well, in our talk we haventt 
touched on the one thing that would interest me. Are yor 
seeking to make Christians of the men wetre working with 


and the people in India?" 
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I told him, “Let's define the term Christian, first. 

If that means that we're going to try to get them to accept 
formally the Christian religion, I'd say no. If, on the 
other hand, it's an attempt to broaden the concept of 
brotherly love and translate it into life, yes." I asked 
him, "How big an area do you work with?" He told me. 
I asked, “When you became associated with the migsion, how 
many professed Christians did you have? = if you're apply- 
ing this test of success." He told me. I said, "How many 
do you have now?" 

He was a little reluctant to say, but he said, "Well, 
we've got about the same number.” In other words, his life 
had been a failure, by that test. I don't believe that you 
can take our philosophies and transplant them bodily. You've 
got to build on the values that are there and try to got some 
good from them, as well as trying to assist them with anything 
that is transferable out of our culture. I have never felt 
confident, at any time, that I Imew the answers to some of 
these tough questions. I am equally skeptical of the other 
man's thinking when he has all the answers. 

I realize that doesn't make for effective leader- 
ship when you want to sway people and win causes. When 


you're in a fight like the McNary-Haugen fight, you give 
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it the works. The only leader who is any good in a fight 
like that is one like George Peek, who just sees one side. 
For leaders like George Peek, it's black on one side, it's 
white on the other. He just goes right down the line and 
hits hard. That's the kind of a man who gets results in 
legislation or in any drive to try to force a quick change 
in a point of view. Now, there are places where that'll 
work, and there're places where it won't, But even there, 
George and I were completely apart in our point of view 
after we had gone through the 1928 campaign, and particularly 
after the pessibility emerged of a change of administration. 

Today I can rationalize a defense for the McNary- 
Haugen fight without reservation. Tho McNary-Haugen fight, 
I think, did as much to dramatize the defects in the pro- 
tective tariff system as anything could have done, by 
carrying on to its logical conclusion the application of 
the protective system to the unprotected segment of the 
economy. I think 1t would have done some temporary aaoals 
but as we watched the procession of events through the 
‘twenties when this country exported capital in the form of 
loans to the amount of billions, it became perfectly clear 
that we had to have a change in our whole philosophy of 
trade between this country and the rest of the world. 


Those loans subsequently turned out to have been grants, 
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because they were not repayable. George never agreed to 
that. He never saw it. 

After the 1928 campaign, I told George that I had 
trotted my last heat on the McNary-Haugen philosophy of 
192-126, that the adjustment to the fact of our emergence 
es a big creditor nation was something we had to turn our 
attention to. Of course, even then we were in the very 
preliminary stages of what happened after World War IT, 

I said that I didn't believe the McNary-Haugen Bill, as 
such, would meet the situation as we saw it clearly then 
in 1930, approximately. 

It wasn't a religious feeling that drove me into the 
farm fight. It grew out of the fact that we had a condition 
in the northern Great Plains area which I saw clearly and 
at firstehand, It was a condition of economic injustice - 
not intentional, imposed injustice but a sitvation where 
we were at the mercy of world markets in an economy which 
was cushioned in so many of its other important segments. 

I lived cut in the Northwest in the days of sweeping bank 
failures, foreclosures, hard times and the NonePartisan 
League. 

I doubt if the origin of the course that I took from 

1917 on in respect to agriculture can be found in my adoles- 


cent period. I think it started with my experience in 
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Montana. I had, of course, this unrealized understanding of 
what had happened to my father. I'd seen what had happened 
there and of course, I suppose that made an impression, but 
I wasn't brooding over it. It wasn't really in the surface 
of my mind, I did have some things as a result of those 
years which were simply invaluable to me throughout my life, 
tT had lived on a farm - lived with livestock, done the 
things that you do on a farm - and had been privileged to 
carry it through to the point where I was a full-fledged 
farm hand, I never had technical training in agriculture, 

I went to a liberal arts school, and I took a Liberal arts 
course. But that farm upbringing branded me unconsciously, 
and was of great help in understanding and giving me a sense 
of activity on the farm that you just don't acquire too 
readily otherwise. I think that much I had. I didn't come 
out of it with any sense of injustice. I always was for the 
“underdog,” but I think most people are < that is, they 
have sympathy for the fellow who has got the short end of 
the stick, The disposition I think I've had is that when 

I see @ problem I think inmediately in terms of action « 
what can you do about it? - what can be done about it? My 
own security has never been much of a concern to me, really, 


much to my wife's discontent. 
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I think the term “fighting” describes my actions with 
George Peek, all right, but I don't think of myself as a 
fighter, however. It might have been fighting. I guess 
people would call what I did in the Montana period and on 
through the ‘twenties fighting. But I do not think of it 


as fighting in a Non-Partisan League senss. I didn't try 


to find the personal devil. I didn't believe there was 

one who was responsible for the farm troubles of the 
‘twenties and 'thirties. I thought it was a problem of 
trying to set forces in motion that would balance the scales, 
somewhat. That's what I was thinking about. It wasn't a 
case of picking out the International Harvester Company or 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and blaming them. I'm begine 
ning to realize that it must sound awfully conceited to 

start a self-analysis like this. 

I think this is it. I think that I've always - and 
it's been a handicap many times - had an instinctive tend- 
ency to balance the scales. If I'm with a group in which 
everything that was done in the Roosevelt administration is 
thought of as evil, why then I'm on the defensive. On the 
other hand, if I'm with a group which says there was nothing 
but good in it and its opponents were purely selfish interests 
calculated to lead the country into trouble, then my disposi- 


tion is to take the other side, That isn't a case of justice. 
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I think it's being cursed with the ability or the tendency 
to look at both sides of the question. I didn't call names 
in the McNary-Haugen fight. I didn't say that selfish 
interests were out to grind the farmer down. I had asso= 
ciates who did, and who could at that time stir up the 
farmers much more successfully than I, But here was a 
situation in which the part of the country I lived in 
dapended pretty much for its cash income on crops produced 
and exported, at a time when surpluses from several of 

the commodities weighted the world market. The plan George 
Peek and Hugh Johnson had evolved for the treatment of our 
exportable surpluses, in such a way that we could maintain 
an independent price behind tariff protection for the crops 
consumed at home, made sense to me as a market stabilising 
device. In that, our whole concept - carried on through 
until political forees came into the picture - was that 

the operation could be done at the expense of the crop. 
That is, it wouldn't be straight treasury subsidy. 

I think I have a disposition to try to bring about a 
balance in my associates, I don't kmow if it implies that 
things were only at one time out of balance, for they always 
are:. in one way or another. In this world things certainly 
aren't in equilibrium. I feel now very strongly about the 
problems we have in this country with our racial minorities 


and the inequality of opportunity for them. On the one hand, 
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I don't go with those who believe that you can pass a law 
and correct all those injustices and make a Negro over and 
change his place in society this week. But on the other 
hand, i think it's one of our great problems which I am 
very anxious that not only the Foundation but every other 
fores be brought to consider and work on. I have felt 
about our farm program, that in the period in which the 
farmer is relatively very well off, the farm program should 
be held on a standby basis and should not be a continuous 
program that pours out all the money it can get from the 
Treasury. the tendency exists to do this and partly 
to keep an organization alive. 

in my childhood it never occurred to me that I wasn't 
getting my fair share of whatever there was to get, Wa were 
what you'd call a poor family, but it never occurred to me 
that we were, particularly. “We had plenty of books. We 
had a piano. The girls were taught music. It didn't occur 
to me that I was poor when I was in college either, There 
was no Pavoritism in our family. We were all great people, 
to our mother, She was the one who carried on. I wouldn't 
think my father had a favorite. It might haves been, with 
him, Hattie, who was so like her mother and so angelic, 
really. Pearl, my older sister, was restless and energetic 


and driving. I suppose she was more like me than any of 
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the other children were. My wife says I'm Like her in 
having waat she calls the itching foot, that is, that I 
won't stay put. She thinks that these trips to New York 
are motivated, at least in large part, by my desire to 
take a trip, which God knows isn't true$ We are alike. 
I'd say that my father probably liked Hattie ~ she just 
appealed to him, perhaps ~ although it did not show it- 
self in any discriminatory actions. 

My grandfather, my father's father, had a nickname 
for every human being he was closely associated with, He 
was a very remarkable character, and to me he used to be 
@ model. He was unconsciously the most profane man I 
ever knew. He was about my size - snappy, quick acting, 
quick thinking, bright-eyed right down to his death. He 
nicknamed my older sister Pearl, Little Devil. He never 
found a niekname for Hattie. Mine was an odd one - Johnny. 
I was dark in coloring. There was in Sanora the son of a 
Welsh washerwoman, Johnny Jones. Johnny was - as I know 

now = a subnormal kid. I don't know how old he was. He 
was undeveloved mentally. His mother took in washing in 
this little town. She was always kind to all of the kids. 
They didn't live very far from us, This Johnny Jones was 


almost as black as a Negro, and of course, because I was 
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dark my grandfather called me Johnny. I was always Johnny. 
He called Pearl Little Devil, but he couldn't tag any name 
on Hattie. She was just so kind and gentle and good. She 
grew up to be that kind of a woman. So I think that if my 
father had a favorite, it was Eattie. My mother absolutely 
had none. We were all fine. All of the in-laws were fine. 
She saw good in everybody, 
Pearl always kept a kind of maternal eye out for me. 

The others did not have the same opportunity. My older 
sister is responsible for the fact that I went to college 

at Grinnell. You know, you used to be able to teach school 
with a high school education and a little normai training. 
Lewis and I, of course, were just raised together as a 
couple of kids. “e played together, I was very close to 
Lewis. Ida and I weren't particularly close, though we used 
to ride back and forth to school together and we got along 

ines. For a time in hizh school ~ one winter, I remember « 
mother arranged to have a room for Ida and me. It was 
really a little one-room house on the lot of another house. 
We rented it, It had a little stove in it. We stayed there. 
We always got along fine, and still do. I admire her very 
much, I feel about Pearl something like I do about ¥.L. 
Wilson, that at what may have been critical times in my life 
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- at least at two stages - she was there to help. One stage 
was in high school. Pearl was there, and what she did un- 
doubtediy had a lot of influence on what happened to me. The 
other was when she and Charles Gannaway, her husband, started 
me off to college. 

I remember Pearl first coming back from the school to 
which she had been sent after high school. It impresses me 
that it was at Le Grande, Iowa. <£ don't know now what kind 
of a school it was, It wasn't a normal school. She went 
there more for musical training - piano and voice - than ~ 
for anything else, and it probably was a very short course, 

I remember her coming back and living with us. I remember 
the fact that she was very competent at organization, She 
organized parties = church affairs - would sing in the choir, 
play the organ, or do whatever needed to be done. I suppose 
the most impressive recollection I have of her is of her 
driving a team of bay ponies to Panora and then turning 
north for about two miles where she taught what we called 

the Diehl School, It was a country school and she got $27.00 
a month. She would drive, hitch and unhitch that team of 
ponies, She would drive there and back. Oscar Diehl, who 
was of that family, used to come to the house to "beau" her, 
you know. I always admired the team he drove. But my sister, 
driving this, to me, very fastemoving team of ponies back and 


forth to school made quite an impression on me. 
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Pearl asked me to make my home with her and her husband 
in Lake City, Iowa, before I entered my senior year of high 
school at Panora. I did, and enrolled in the Lake City High 
School for my final year. I think I was a difficult youne- 
ster to get along with, but she and her husband - and I 
haventt given him as much credit in this as I should - were 
extremely patient with me, and they got me through high 
school, Lake city was in Calhoun County, northwest of Des 
Moines. Her husband's name was Charles Re Gannaway. He was 
a doctor. He was one of several brothers. His father was a 
small contractor in and around Panora. After he married my 
sister he went on to acquire his medical education. He 
attended the state university of Iowa and finally got his 
degree from Northwestern University. He was practicing in 
Lake City, Iowa, at the time. That was only one of the occa- 
sions when they were extremely helpful to me. 

The next occasion followed my graduation from high 
school, when they were solely responsible for my going to 
Grinnell. I was working on the Northwestern Railroad at 
what I hoped was a temporary job, on the section. we didn?t 
pound spikes. We tamped ties. You do that with a shovel, 
and firm up the roadbed. Thatts what we were doing that 
summer, anyway, on the Northwestern Railroad west of Denison, 
Iowa. My sister and her husband, without consulting me, 


arranged to get me a scholarship at Grinnell which took care 
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of the tuition, through the influence of Dr. Gannaway's brother 
who was a professor in the political sciences department at 
Grinnell. Tuition then meant just what you paid the college « 
not your board and room, or anything like that. It wasntt 
very high. As I recall it, it was something like £63.00 or 
$6..00 a semester, They got the scholarship for my freshman 
year and they saw me off to college. Otherwise, it would never 
have occurred to me that I'd go on to school. T didn't have 
any more thought of college than I did of the ministry, at 
that time ~ and I didn't think of that. I certainly had not 
thought of college until they called me up and said that this 
could be done. 

I remember that when they saw me off on the train for 
Grinnell, my resources outside of the clothes I wore and my 
tuition were the change out of the tenedollar bill from 
which I bought my railroad ticket. I didntt have any resources 
other than that. There were a lot of people who attended cole 
lege at Grinnell who were in that fix, and it didn't prove to 
be very difficult, 

That's where my sister and her husband had a rather 
decisive influence. It seemed like a good idea to go to cole 
legee It didn't fill a felt need. I didntt realize that I 
wanted to go on with my education. I hadmtt really looked 
around yet after getting out of high school. 

High school did not mean to me a good time, hard work, 
or athletics. It was the thing to do. My mother was very 
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interested in seeing that all the children got an education. 
In those days, completing high school meant getting an edu- 
cation. I don't think going to college was the thing to do 
that it is today. 

IT always read a great deal in high school. I read 
everything I could get - biography, fiction. I read eonstantly. 
Tt did like politics and political history. I read the Horatio 
Alger series, but I think that was before high school, 

I playecé a little baseball in high school. That was all. 
I wasntt particularly athletic. Until my senior year I went 
to the Guthrie County high school in Panora, Iowae I lived a 
large part of the time out on the farm two miles west of town, 
and there were chores to do. I didntt stay in town too long. 
I would go in to school and then go right back out home, [I 
did the milking and whatever had to be done around the farm. 

I wasn't passionately fond of any of the chores, as I recall 
it. I liked to work with horses. I liked that, I think, the 
best, but I think I liked milking the least. That's mere 
drudgery - still is! 

Fhilip Hare Davis, my grandfather, was a very inter- 
esting character. Hare was his mother's family name. He 
was about my size, except for the bulge in the middle thet I 
have. He didntt have it. He was a slim, erect, fast-moving 
mane He was probably the most inoffensively profane man I've 


ever known in my life. It was just natural with him. I've 
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heard the story in my family of how my gentle grandmother 
married him with the intention of breaking him of that habit, 
but it was just as natural with him as it was to breathe. rt 
was extremely picturesque, and would be called vulgar today. 
It was earthy, and just flowed from him. Then he'd simulate 
excitement with the kids. Hetd take me out hunting in the 
woods, near the farm home. He got me an air rifle once, and 
we'd go out hunting. He would make it a great adventure - 
seeing something behind every bush. He was not a welleeducated 
mane He was a farmer, trader, and what they called a horse 
doctor, but not a graduate veterinarian. He was just handy 
with thingse He was well respected in the community around 
Knoxville, Iowa. 

I don't think I could appraise his effect on my life. 
I admired him. I certainly never dreamed of matching his 
vocabulary. That would have been unpopular at home. I 
haven't tried to emulate him. Oddly enough Mrs. Davis's 
grandfather, from the description she gives of him, mus & 
have been almost exactly the same kind of a fellow - loved 
horses, a great trader, and extremely profane in the same 
nies sort of a waye It was just a part of his vocabulary. 

X reached Grinnell in the fall of 1906. The senior 
class then was the class of '07. My contact with Grinnell 
started before I reached the campus, On the day coach going 
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toward Marshalltown, where we changed to go down to Grinnell, 
an older boy - he impressed me as very much older - introduced 
himself to me. We learned we were both going to Grinnell. He 
took me under his winge We went to call on the superintendent 
of schools at Marshalltown who was a young graduate, and then 
went on down to Grinnell from Marshalltown. He was Oliver 
Ellsworth Buckley, who has just retired as head of Bell Labora- 
tories for the American Telephone and Telegraph (A.T. and T.) 
system. He became a very great scientist in his field. 

We arrived in Grimell in the early evening. They had 
the custom then that new students were all greeted at the train 
by volunteers - upperclassmen. The man who picked me up was a 
shy-appearing fellow, short and dark. His name was E.B. Benger, 
and he recently has retired as one of the great chemists of the 
DuPont Company. He had a great deal to do, I think, with the 
development of nylon, and one thing and another. He's very 
well known in the DuPont organization. I corresponded with 
him after he became prominent in the DuPont organization, but 
I never met him after he left college. But those two fellows 
just happened to be distinguished scientists afterward. Those 
happened to be the two first men I met. 

Grinnell didn't have dormitories for men. There was 
one girls dormitory, but none for men. The custom was to room 
around the town with the townspeople. Benger took me over to 


the house in which he lived where there were eight or ten boys, 
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and they put me up there a day or two. Then I found a place 
where I was to tend furnace and de errands and work for my 
room. Youtd study at nights. Thatts the way you did it. I 
started with the simple things - that is, odd jobs. You 
didn't get a regular job unless you were lucky. I remember 
that they were just in the transitional stage at Grinnell 
between seventeen and a half and twenty cents an hour, ‘fhe 
conservatives held that seventeen and a half was about right 
for college students, but the more liberal group had advanced 
to twenty. It took a lot of work. I worked for my room. I 
did errands and tended furnace, and so forth, for the family 
where I held my room. The room would have been four or five 
dollars a month - not more than that. 

You didn't board there. The lowest board in Grinnell 
at that time seems incredibly low now. They had two or three 
students? clubs - boys* clubs, they called them - where one 
or two men would manage and other students would do the work, 
The managers did the buying and planning of the meals, and so 
forth. It was a co-op. They were the lowest priced. In my 
freshman year, the lowest was $2.50 a week for board. Wow, 
that seems incredible, of course. That shows why it was 
easier to do, in those days, what so many of us did - that is, 
work your way completely through school without outside help. 
I worked my way completely through school. A lot of pecple did. 
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My tuition was paid for the first year. The second 
year I got my tuition for ringing the chapel bell. It wasn't 
just the chapel bell, but it was the school bell. f[ had to be 
there at quarter of sight for the first strokes, and then toll 
the bell for about five minutes before the chapel hour at nine. 
I forget the routine. I know my sister sent me her watch so 
I'd have something to get to the bell on time with. That got 
me my tuition the second year, The third year I was chairman 
of the employment committee of the Young Ments Christian Assoe- 
ciation (YMCA). The college, itself, didn't directly run an 
employment service for the boys who were there, but the YMCA 
set up a committee which assisted boys in getting their employ- 
ment. The chairman was given his tuition by the college in 
recognition of that service. In my final year - the first 
and second semesters were divided by one year's absence - I 
paid my tuition, because I was then the business manager of 
the college paper, the Searlet and Black, and in those days 
the editor and the business manager were allowed to retain 
what they could make the paper pay over and above the cost 
of printing and so forth. That provided just about enough 
money to carry a boy through school, . 

I think if I could have waved a wand and become what 
I would have liked, I would have become a writer, I would 
have loved to write. I would have enjoyed being a creative 


writer, which I never was. An opportunity to try out for 
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the Scarlet and Black staff eame up, I think, in my second 


year. They'd give you a try out. You'd teke an assignment 
and go out and cover a story and come back and write it. If 
you were willing, they'd take you on. The competition wasn't 
too severe, as I recall it. Newspaper work was glamorous to 
me. It just seemed about the most attractive thing I ever 
heard of. ff did get excited about that. It was the first 
thing that I recall getting excited about in college. 

T'd never been particularly attracted to farming. 
IT might have been if ours had been a well-established and 
smooth farming operation, but the way it was f didn't care, 
particularly, to go back to it. The last job I had as a hand 
on a farm, the man believed that fourethirty was the time to 
get up in the morning. He not only believed it = he practiced 
iti’ I always worked on farms during the summer before I got 
to college. Then T didntt go baek to the farm. This had been 
the summer before I went to Lake City to high school, Foure 
thirty was pretty early in the morning, and you couldn't 
possibly get through at night in time to get enough sleep, it 
seemed to me. No, I was not attracted to the farm. There was 
an unattainability about the newspaper business. The idea of 
being a newspaper reporter just struck me as something pretty 
attractive. 


I wasn't with Pearl and her husband very much during 
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college. We corresponded. I don't know whether I ever told 
them about my newspaper work. I didn't chronicle what I did. 
I never was much to dwell on what had passed or what I had 
done, so I would tell them I was well, and so forth. Pearl's 
Place in my life has been stupendouse She always encouraged 
me but never even tried to guide me, Having a little more 
conception of what college or university life was, she was 
the one solely responsible for my move at that time. Now, I 
don't know what I might have done otherwise. I might have 
become awake, or I might have gone on and become an officer 
of the Northwestern Railroad. I don't know what would have 
happened. I don't think I had a sense that I was going to 
go somewhere. I wasn't particularly ambitious at that time. 
I was an energetic person - nervous energy. I was always 
doing something. 

Later I became aware of something from other people's 
appraisal thet I was not aware of, myself - that I did have 
a faculty for getting things done. That finally dawned on 
me in college, but very late, because the fellows at Grinnell 
were giving me credit for carrying things through that we 
would undertake. It never occurred to me that I possessed 
the faculty at all until after a few lessons it finally 
dawned on me in Grinnell where I discovered that other people 
are likely to place a higher estimate on your capacity than 
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you, yourself, do. With great surprise it finally dawned on 
me that if you just keep your mouth shut and go ahead and 
work, other people will advance you. You don't do it yourself. 
I don't believe J have ever sought a job in my life, since f 
left college. I don't think I ever have. I put it to my 
sons this way: If you do the job you have, to the very best 
of your ability, you don't have to be looking over your 
shoulder for opportunity. It will tap you, and you'll be 
ready. The unhappy person is the one who is worrying bee 
eause he isn't advancing or because he isn't advancing as 
rapidly as he thinks he should, who is trying to help fate 
out a little bit by trying to use influence to get a job or 
pushing for something for which, perhaps, he's not prepared 
yete | 

I assume I may have thrown enormous energy into anything 
I did. I began to awaken to the fact that I could do things 
when I was in college. I was diffident and, I know, inclined 
to pate myself short. It was only in the last years of cole 
lege that I became dimly aware of some of the truth which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson expressed so well in his "Essay on Seif 
Reliance, I didn't read it at that time but I did, later, and 
it expressed so well what had been finally impressed on me. 

This was brought to my mind when I was elected to the 
board of the college junior -Annual, "fhe Cyclone”, They used 
to have these college yearbooks. IE suppose they still do. 1f 
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began to hear talk that I was going to be selected as business 
manager, It struck me as completely surprising, and what 
helped to open my eyes the most was a bit of advice from a 
man who was in the class of 1908. He was a senior when I 

was near the end of my sophomore year. He was a good friend. 
We called him "Dopey", which was a nickname. His name was 
George McIlrath. He's a lawyer in Kansas City now. We were 
loafing up in my room = two or three men - and someone said, 
"T hear you're going to be business manager of the Annual." 

I said, "Why, no, I'm not.” I named a man. I said, 
"He's a lot better than I am for 1t. He'd be the man.” I 
said it very sincerely. I wasn't being coy. 

McTirath sat up in bed and said, "Don't let me ever 
hear you say again that somebody can do something better than 
you cane Even if you think 1t, keep your mouth shut. You 
don't have to say it. You may not be the best judge. That's 
a lesson youtve got to learn." fhis struck me as an astounding 
philosophy, but later I realized there was a great deal of 
truth to it. 

The business manager put me in charge of advertising. 
Rustling the advertising was really the thing that brought me 
into being business manager of the college paper in my senior 
yeare I liked editorial work better than advertising. I was 


shy. I was very shy. I remember when I went to Des Moines « 
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which was just like taking a trip to London or Paris today «= 

to try to knock over the merchants for the usual space in the 
college annual, I was surprised at the incredible results - 

the fact that they were not only very courteous and generous 
with their time, but they were very helpful. I came back 

with more advertising than they'd had the year before, which 
surprised me very much, It really did. 

I had had a feeling of inferiority, which is illustrated 
by the fact that for a very long time X didn't apply this lese 
son that "Dopey" McTlrath had given me, When I did I learned 
with surprise that if you just keep your mouth shut, other 
people would give you eredit for a great deal more wisdom than 
you possessed, Let's take the Federal Reserve System as an 
illustration of this. It's a good one, I can't think of anye- 
body who was less well informed than I on the problems and 
prineiples of central banking when I was appointed to the 
board of governors by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
1936. Now, there was a wonderful group of men on that beard, all 
anxious to be helpful, There was a case where I kept still 
for quite a long time while I was absorbing some of the princi- 
ples of what is not an easy subject to move into. I would say 
that not one commercial banker out of a thousand really compre- 


hends the principles of central banking and how the Federal 


Reserve or a similar bank functions in the credit, monetary, 
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and fiscal picture. Well, I had no idea of it. I think the 
records will show that as a member of the board of governors 
I was very silent for two or three years. 

At Grinnell I did too many things to do well the things 
that were really important. The opportunity for a balanced 
liberal education was there, and I came out without having 
made the most of it. I suppose all men would say something 
of the same sort. My grades were good, with one exception 
which amuses me a little. In the junior year course in psy- 
chology I think we irritated the kindly professor a little 
too much, My roommate at that time was James Norman Hall, | 
who has written Mutiny on the Bounty and Men Against the Sea, 
and other outstanding books. As I recall it, we each collected 
a "Dp" in our course in psychology our junior year. It amused 
me even more when Normants first book was published. +t ran 
serially in Atlantic Monthly. That was "Kitchener's Mob". It 
was the story of the British Tommy as Norman saw him, as he 
lived in the trenches with him. It was a beautiful piece. I 
remember the passage in which Norman paraphrased accurately 
William James on these several layers of consciousness and 
capacity that you peel off and draw on in times of stress. 

I thought, "I bet J.D. Stoops, our old prof, will be amazed 
when he reads that." For some reason we just didn't get 


along well in that course, and I collected that "p*, 
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we had a Phi'Beta Kappa there, and my grade average tied 
with the one who was chosen. I wasn't chosen because of that 
irregularity, but they voted me in a few years later. I had 
pretty good grades - better than were due me, I think. I 
worked hard. I was engaged in many outside activities, and 
that meant that I didntt really put the concentrated effort 
on my schoolwork that I should have. 

I was a moderate leader on the campus. It may have 
been that the younger classmen regarded me as one of the leaders. 
The Junior Annual position was elective. I never ran for a 
political office, in college or out. I think the only time I 
was threatened with it was in Montana in the 192) election, 
Governor Joseph M. Dixon, with whom I was very closely asso- 
ciated, didn't want to run, and he used to say to me, "Chester, 
if you just weighed twenty-five or thirty pounds more yourd 
trot this heat instead of me this fall. I don't want to do 
it, and.I think you could make it." IE was active, in a sense, 
in that campaign. He was one of the greatest natural political 
leaders I have ever met, on the national scene or any other. 

A good deal of my energy at Grinnell went into making 
a living, Then I was attracted by the opportunity to de things 
in outdide activities. I enjoyed that. There wasntt snough 
time. I have always wished I could be two people = one, for 
example, sitting in ‘here talking to you, and the other in there 
at my desk, you see. f[ have no idea why T did those things. 
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I have no idea why one fille his life full. Now here's a 
jump clear to the present £29537. When I see a man like 
Paul Hoffman with his incredible energy, why then I wonder 


why I've been so idle. Of course Mr. Hoffman never seems to 
have snoush time! I've never seen a man in my life, theugh, 
with more energy =< and purposeful energy ~- than Paul Hoffman. 


In my experience, I think he's almost in a class by himself. 


Hets very restless - never still - always doing something. He 


prefers to fly between California and New York by night so 
that he can ke at the office the next morning early. He does 
it all the time, and then returns the same way. Well, I like 
to go on the day flight myself. I like to take books along 
and read ~ escape bocks. JI have always enjoyed adventure 
stories. When I feel that I've gotten my things in shape, 
why then if I can take an hour or two to read it does me 
good. When I think I've done about all I want to do, then 
if I ean steal an hour or two, Itll do it. 

I'll take the day flight and be in the hotel that night. 
When we're both going to a meeting in New York, he'll take the 
fliight at night. In the morning he'll come in just as fresh 
and sparkling - all he needs is a shower and a shave and hets 
in there pitching. He enjoys it. He enjoys very much the 
pressure of publie life. I don't think I do - not, certainly, 


to the extent he does. [I enjoy a sense of accomplishment, of 
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getting something done as well as I can. Looking back, TI 
wouldn't say that I've always done well. I don't mean getting 
something done just in the sense of going through the motions. 
I mean wrapping up the package neatly - getting it done and 
put aside, ff enjoy that, but I suppose all people do. There's 
not haste just for the sake of getting the job done. Theretre 
sometimes circumstances, like having a date line on the job, 
that bring haste to it. I would rather develop things in an 
orderly way and get them done, and I want to see the edges 
tucked in as I go along. I enjoy that. 

I enjoy many of the aspects of public life. I enjoy 
the occasional opportunity to bring a young man along and 
shove him ahead so that he's ready and can take over. There's 
been a lot of satisfaction that has come from watehing a young 
man grow. I suppose that satisfaction would come even more to 
people who are teaching than it would to people who are in 
public life. A young man who is barely forty has just been 
elected first vice president of the Federal Reserve bank of 
St. Louis, a young man with whose development I've had somee 
thing to do, There's a lot of satisfaction in that. that 
means that, with all things being equal, he's marked for the 
presidency of the Federal Reserve bank of Ste Louis in a come 
paratively few years! time. I do enjoy things like that. 

The word fight means a struggle to me - not personal 
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conflict. I don't think of fight in terma of a feud with any- 
body. I think of fight as a phase of your life, ef your 
attempting so many things such as attempting to get things 
done. There are conditions toward whose improvement youlfd 
like to contribute something. There are problems of organe- 
ization that require the adjustment of all kinds of conflicting 
personalities, and ali that. [I suppose there's alot of 

fight in me. Fight means getting a job done. I don't ordle= 
narily personalize problems in the sense that somebody becomes 
the embodiment of evil and I feel I have to go out and get 
him. Fight doesn't mean that to me. 

I think I'm an emotional person, but not more than the 
average person. I think I'm probably more emotional than 
people think I am. [I don't know now other people think of 
it, but I know that I'm sometimes surprised at the appraisal 
other people make of my calmmess and dead-level quiet. I 
think I'm emotional. I'm not as emotional on causes, like 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA), as a lot of 
men I know. I think I've been handicapped by the disposition 
to try to see two sides of a question as I go along. The man 
who is going to be a successful leader of a cause is the man 
who shuts his eyes to everything else except the end he seeks. 
That was George Peek's way. I'm handicapped from the stand- 


point of leadership by the ability, capacity, or tendency to look at 
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the other man's point of view, to see the other side. George 
peek had the capacity for leadership, that single-mindedness 
of purpose that led him to a dogged course on the McNary-Haugen 
Bill which survived to his death. I don't think Henry Wallace 
had this. M.L. Wilson is a great philosopher, and M.L. sees 
all sides of the question about as well as any human boeing 
YT know. He isn't the crusader. He works patiently on a 
problem with an awareness of all the factors. He's able to 
move other people successfully by his very analytical under- 
standing. 

when I came out of Montana on the invitation of the 
elder Wallace, Henry Ce Wallace, and spent my first months 
in washington on what later became the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
I think I was as worked up about the situation of the farmers 
and ranchers out in Montana as anybody else. The remedy 
which evolved then, which seemed the best we could think of 
at the moment to meet the immediate situation, did not thereby 
become an end in itself to me. It was the means to the end 
of improving the situation under the conditions that existed 
then. Subsequently, when the conditions changed or at least 
when our understanding of the conditions became clearer, it 
seemed to me that other things had to be done than would have 
been accomplished by she McNary-Haugen Bill. George Peek ale 


ways felt that that was the answer, even when he became aware 
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that the rest of the world was not in the position to take our 
surpluses. 

The end justified the means to a good many men who were 
not on the George Peck side of the fence, There were a good 
many “end justifies the means" boys in the Triple-A in the 
'thirties. I hope I wasn't one of them. I don't think I was. 

The end is what I like to see clearly defined, and 
then I like to develop the means that are appropriate to that 
end. That doesn't mean that the end overrides the choice of 
means. By using the Alger Hiss episode as an example I can 
Gefine what I mean by a man to whom the end to which he is 
passionately devoted excuses any kind of behavior thet leads 
to that end, This took place in the period leading up to 1935, 

nd is saic in the li:;at of what we have learned subsequently, 
much of which we did not kmow then, I'm convinced that we had 
in the Triple-4 many people who were interested in shaking 

down the existing social~economic order and resnapins it in a 
way they were convinced wo:ld be vetter for mankind, Therefore, 
anythin; they had by way of an opportunity to do that would 
hasten the shaking-down process and the puildinz up of the 
kind of political force they wanted, they would consider justi- 
fied even though it was an extremely upsetting proposition in 
an organization created by Consress for a specifie purpose, 


But Itve wandered away anead of my story, so let's set 
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back to Grinnell. I hate to contradict James Norman Hali's 
book, My Island Home. de has us meeting on the train from 
Colfax to Grinnell when we were both freshmen. He writes that 
we compared notes and found that neither one of us had any 
money. He pictured me as a much more confident young man 
than I really was, and himself as a complete hick, while 
really as I saw it it was precisely the reverse. Norman and 

I met at Grimmell, and formed a friendship that lasted to his 
death. My younger son is named Norman Hall Davis. He was one 


of the great men of Grinnell in my time, and I think people 


- pecognized it in Norm, and that isn't gonerally the case, I 


think, in college. He Imew what he wanted. He loved beauty. 
He loved the beautiful in music and in literature, and he got 
more, I imagine, out of his college courses in English litera- 
ture than anyone else there at the time. Writing wasntt just 
an accident with Norm. He wanted to write back when I first 
Imew hime I think he probably had something to do with my own 
ideas about writing. 

Norman was shy and inclined to be a little reticent,. 
although he loved people and got along well with the college 
mene He always had a distrust of what he called - probably 
not originally e the tyranny of things. He always was determined 
that he never would be tied down with possessions that would 
limit his freedom to move about and see what he wanted. The 
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difference between us is perhaps illustrated by the way we 
spent two summers. One of my summers at Grinnell I got a job 
on a cement sidewalk construction crew. We didn't have the 
mixing machines. We turned it with a shovel. Norm and I said 
goodbye at the end of the school term. Norm had arranged to 
get passage on a cattle boat to England. I stayed and worked 
on the cement sidewalk gang, and Norm went on a tour to England. 
He made several trips to visit the scenes of the English writers 
whose works he could quote by the hour and whom he loved. I 
would stay at Grinnell and grind away, and then we'd meet again 
in the fall. He always was determined to be free to move about. 
I think this will help to explain him. When he came out 
of the war, he had served under three flags. He had gone in 
in ‘1h. He had signed up as a Canadian in the early volunteers 
in London. He had been bicycling up in the hills in Scotland, 
and when he came out he realized that the war was on, which was 
something of a shock to him. He would go down where they were 
signing up the volunteers for the making of the British army, 
and he doesn't describe it this way in his biography but this 
is the way he told it to me» He said, "You know, Chet, I'd go 
down there and line up with those fellows in the long queue that 
led up to the sergeant's desk, just to talk to them and get the 
feel of it. I did that two or three momings. I dropped out 
just before I got to my turn. But you kmow, one morning I went 


on through and I just signed up." That's how he said he got in. 
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He had a very deep feeling about the world situation thet led 
him into the war, all right. 

He was pulled back out of the trenches after a year or 
sO« His relatives got him an honorable discharge by working 
with the State Department, I think, when Norman's father was 
near death. He came back, but was restless in Colfax. When 
he sought to get back to the war he found to his astonishment 
thet he could get into the Lafayette Escadrille which was just 
forming. He became a flyer then. TI have his letters telling 
of his experience when he was first shot down and wounded. He 
was creased on the head, shot through the thigh, and one bullet 
just missed his lungs. They were flying those flimsy crates. 
He said there were seventy-six bullet holes in the wings of his 
machine when he crashed in the French fronteline trenches. He 
was back flying again in a matter of weeks, really. Then when 
we went into the war he was transferred into the American aire 
force with the rank of captain. He was shot down again and 
taken prisoner. 

When he got out at the end of the war he was completely 
fed up with "civilization." He had much the same feeling at an 
sariler time after he had worked for the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. He then wrote to me 
in Miles City and wanted to kmow if he could get a job as a 
sheep herder where he could have complste solitude, out in 
Montanae He quotes this in his book « he even quotes my letter 
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in the book. I told him I thought he could. Then some other 
developments came along and it never took place. Norm always 
wanted to set away out of the beaten path. 

When he came out of the war, he and Charles Wordhoif 
wrote the history of the Lafayette Escadrille. Ellery Sedgwick 
of the Atlantic Monthly encouraged them to go to the South Sea 
islands and that's where he spent the rest of his life. We 
roomed together in our jumior year. There were two professors 
and I think two other students besides Norman and me in Chapin 
House at Grinnell. 

Harry Hopkins was two years behind me in Grinnoll. Tf 
knew his next older brother somewnat better than I imew Harry. 
His name was Rome. He's now dead.e Rome had a great deal of 
natural ability, but was a good deal of a hellraiser and he 
didn't complete his college course. He was a very popular 
young mane I knew Harry fairly well. Harry was coming along 
in the Scerlet and Black, also. I knew Harry very well in 
later years in Washington. Harry was well liked in Grinnell. 
He was a tall lanky chap. He was a good basketball player, 
worked hard around Grinnell, and was highly regarded. 

When I went out to Montana, with another man, I became 
owner of a little country peper. We were looking for someone 
to come out and rum it, and I remember corresponding with Harry 
to see if he would like to come out and take a crack at ite 


That was after he'd finished in 1912. Then I heard of him 
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occasionally but we didn't correspond. We weren't that close. 
One dey I was in the anteroom of the office of Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, when Harry walked in. He was calling 
on the secretarye Hoe told me that the President had asked him 
to come down to help out on some of the plans then being made 

to meet the unemployment situation. Harry had been President 
Roosevelt's welfare department director in New York State. 

Then, of course, down through the period of the 'thirties and 
'forties I saw Harry frequently. I wasn't as close to Harry 

as Iwas to Norman. Norm and I were classmates and roommates. 
Iwas two years ahead of Harrye It makes a little difference, 
unless you're thrown in the same room. Harry lived et Grinnell. 
His parents lived there. 

I nad the wmique experience of cetting Paul Appleby his 
first job in college and his first job out of collese. I was 
chairman of the committee on unemployment in the YMCA at Grin» 
neli when Paul came down from Newton, Iowa, and he didn't have 
much money. His family's was a well-known name in Grinnell. 

He had had sisters, at least, who had sone through ahead of 
hime He needed work, and I was able to place him waiting on 
table at one of ths boarding houses there, which was lucky in 

a sense for him because those things usually come after a little 
time, as they're permanent jobse Paul came out to Montana to 
take over the newspaper job that I'd corresponded with Harry 


Hopkins about. He was editor of the Belgrade Journal for a 
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while. That would have been around '13, I imagine. 

My odd job phase at Grinnell didn't last too long. 
Eavly in my freshman year I got a job waiting on table sat 
the Grinnell Cafe, Again, to illustrate what prices were, 
I remember the evening meal with dessert was twenty-five cents 
at the Grinnell Cafe. I waited on counter. It was just a 
counter place. It was twenty cents for the dimmer without 
dessert, and twenty-five cents if you had dessert. Then after 
the Thanksgiving break I got a job washing dishes in the girls? 
dormitory. That was permanent for me through the rest of that 
yeare Grinnell was strictly coed, so you had no difficulty 
meeting girls there. They were a very fine lot. The next 
year I had a laundry agency for the local laundry. I think 
that's what most people remember me for in Grinnell, for the 
enormous piles of laundry I used to carry down the street in a 
basket with a strap over my shoulder. I'd carry one of those 
big oblong baskets just hsaped with packages of soiled lawdry 
which Itd pick up and later deliver and collect. That was the 
deal then. Then in my junior year I continued that, and in my 
senior year I worked on the college paper. I think perhaps I 
got the laundry job because the owner of the lawmdry lost his 
agent and asked me to undertake ite I didn't go and try for 
it, I recall. That was a regular student activity, and it al» 


weys seemed to me like a very good one. I think somebody, 
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perhaps, proposed me for the job. 

Nobody had any class feeling about working students at 
Grinnell, The youmg man who waited on table might date the 
most soughteafter girl at Grinnell. There were no castes in 
Grinnell. There were no fraternities or anything of the sorte 
I think traditionally the Greek letter fraternities are not 
permitted there. They have now a complete system of dormi- 
tories, and they have their nalls and so forth which in a way 
fill the need. I'm sure Grinnell doesn't recognize Greek 
letter fraternities. 

However, boys are always trying to set up fraternities 


even when it's verboten. Late in our jumior yeer a group of 


men whom I liked very much organized a secret Greek letter 
fraternity. They asked Norman Hall and me to join. It was 
just before we broke up for the sumer. Woe did, and went 
through the initiation as you do for a secret fraternity = 
paddles and all that. It was local, of course, aithougn they 
expected to be connected with a national if it were permitted, 
and they hoped it would be, sometime. I don't even remenber 
what it was callede It was a Greek letter. We didn't continue. 
Norm and I both reacted against it during the summer and cane 
back determined that we were going to get out of it. We felt 
that it wasn't square with the college. Both of us felt the 


same waye I don't know whether it continued or not. I rather 
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question whether it did, although the same people continued 

to live in a house that had been chosen as its center, and it 
was a good outfit. But I don't think they continued with it. 

I had some very close friends that were outside this fraternity, 
and I felt that this would be a kind of turning my back on them. 
It just didn't seem confortable. Interestingly enough, Norm 
had reached the same conclusion when he came back in the fall. 

Robert Maynard "Bob" Hutchins tells a story of Oberlin 
which is interesting in this connection. Oberlin had the same 
rule on Greek letter fraternities. I think ten out of the 
eleven members of the first-string football team were fired 
out of college when it was learned that they had joined a 
Greek letter fraternity, which was a blow to Oberlin as a 
football institution and which may have had something to do 
with Bob's subsequent attitude toward football. I don't know. 
When Bob got through with his testimony before the House ine 
vestigating committee on football, Mr. Donald L. O'Toole, a 
lame duck Congressman, said, "I want to know about your attitude 
on football. It seems to me that that's as uneAmerican as 
anything i ever heard of." 

Bob said, “Well, maybe so." The pay-off was when Bob 
said, "Well, it seems to me it might be better if the colleges 
had race horses. ‘the jockeys could wear the school colors and 
they could ride the races, and the horses wouldn't have to pass 


the entrance examinations," 
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It has been my observation that men's characteristics 
don't differ with occupation, so I don't want you to think 
that story illustrates my attitude toward Congressmen. You 
find the same kind of people; farmers and bankers are much 
alike. People don't stratify too easily, you kmow. Theretre 
& lot of mixtures of good and bad. You take a cross-section 
of society and youtll find the same emotions and the same dis= 
positions. In Congress it's the same way. On the whole, I 
think Congress is made up of surprisingly hard-working and 
able people, but there are a lot who don't contribute much, 
and many who contribute a lot more than they're given credit 
for. I really never had any serious trouble on the Hill, TI 
think that August Herman Andresen, if you talked to him today 
£29537, would respect me. I would rather see Clifford Hope 
chairman of the House comnittee on agriculture, however. 

In January, 1910, I left college to go to work in 
Redfield, South Dakotae That was before the last semester of 
my senior year. The editor of the college paper while I was 
business manager was George A. Clark. George Clark was a pure 
poseful student. He knew where he was going. He lmew he was 
going to get married right after he graduated, and he had 
decided upon a political career. He had picked South Dakota . 
as his scene, and in the fall of 1909 he had gone to Woonsocket, 
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South Dakota, and had bought the Woonsocket Times. One of the 
considerations was the promise of the man who sold him the 
Times, who had the unusual name of Peter Jerusalem Benz. Benz 
promised George that within a year after he took over the paper 
he would secure him a federal appointment of no less rate than 
postmaster at Woonsocket. That was the consideration. George 
was thinking in terms of a political career, at that time. 
George wented to finish his college and then get married. As 
fer as I was concerned, I had no particular objective in mind, 
and it seemed like an adventure. So when George asked me if I 
would go to Woonsocket and run the paper until he could come 
out and take over, I said I'd be delighted. That was editorial 
work, and I was to run the whole paper, too. 

It was apparent the minute I saw Woonsocket that that 
would never do as a place for George. There were three weekly 
papers in a little town of about a thousand. They were ail 
starving, and his was probably the least lucrative of the 
three. George then made another trip to South Dakota and 
bought the Redfield Journal Observer at Redfield, South Dakota. 
That was ready to be turned over to me. I stayed in Woonsocket 
for about a month and then went on up to Redfield and ran that 
paper until George came out. 

In the meantime, the people of the Aberdeen Daily News 
had asked me if I'd like to join their staff, so when Clark 
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took over I went to Aberdeen with the title of city editor. 

I realize now that you got that title in lieu of salary. I 
only had one reporter «- a girl. She was a good reporter, too. 
I was city editor,. and it sounded big, but $18.00 a week wasn't 
so big. Still, I had the title. I held this job until it was 
time to go back to Grimell. I went back in mid-year to pick 
up just the last semester... I had already completed oneehalf 
of my senior year, and I went back, then, in the holidays, in 
the break between 1910 and 1911. 

I had an interesting experience there that taught me 
something. As one of the features in the Aberdeen Daily Nows 
I developed a page of sport news. There weren't too many 
sports. I had known a wrestler in Iowa whose younger brother 
was in Grinnell, That brother is now /19537 here in San 
Marino, California. His name was Stanton Turmer ~ a great mane 
Stant spent his life subsequently in the Philippines as head 
of the YMCA there. He capped it off with about four years of 
internment in Santo Tomas, He was interned there. He had an 
older brother named George who was a wrestler of the Frank 
Gotech period in Iowa, Gotch was world champion wrestler, and 
was from Huuboldt, Iowa. This George Turner had taken me, 
once, into Gotch's dressing room to meet Frank Gotch. Turner 
had moved out to South Dakota, and he was a rancher at Selby 


out west of Aberdeen. 
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George came in to see me one day and said it would de 
sind of fun if we could get some wrestling going aroud South 
Dakota, so I commenced to smoke it up. We promoted some 
matches in Aberdeen and avound there. 

Gotch had retired, and a man had sssumed the title who 
lived in the Twin Cities. I had assisted in arranging a match 
for the Christmas holidays at Pierre, South Dakota, between 
George Turner and this fellow named Matson, I think, who held 
the world's title. I was only giving it news. A saloon keeper 
named Bob Hall in Aberdeen was the actual promoter. About a 
week before the match, Hall called me over to see him. He 
lived in an apartment over the saloon, He had a very bad cold, 
and he said he couldn't go through with this. He talked me 
into assuming the responsibility of promoter of the match down 
there, and taking it over. I cashed in everything I had and 
went down to Pierre and promoted that match. A blizzard hit 
the night of it, and it just peeled my pile down to the point 
where I barely had enough money to get back to Grinnell when 
I sot through, This taught me something about the ways of 
promoters and saloon keepers. I know now that Bob Hall was 
simply getting out from under a failure. 

The one friend we had there was Peter Norbeck = now 
Senator Norbeck. I had met him occasionally. His home was 


in Redfield. He was then lieutenant governor. He came to the 
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wrestling mater, and I remember I took his money. I hated to 
do it, but we didn't have enough of a crowd in there. We had 
it in a big barn of a place. It was twenty below zero, and 
there was a blizzard. We didn't have more than fifty people 
in the house, 

When I got back to Grinnell I floated my first bank 
loan. I went into George Hamlin at the bank and borrowed 
$100 to nelp me out in my last half year. He had known me 
because my first experience in a bank had been as janitor in 
his bank building. I used to clean out the bank, during one 
of the periods there, I finished with the class of 1911. 

Looking back, I see Grinnell as a great experience in 
democracy. It was certainly one of the most democratic communie 
ties and institutions I've ever known. There's a very real 
sense of brotherhood and helpfulness there at Grinnell that I 
think branded the people pretty much who were there at the 
time, not all of them but a lot of them. It was a place 
with a minimum of class distinction, a place where anyone no 
matter what work he did had the same social and political + in 
the school sense <= opportunities as the men who came down with 
his way paid and full leisure. I imagine there are many such 
institutions, but that certainly was true of Grinnell. 

Then it had some great men. The two men on the faculty 
who impressed me most were Jesse Macy and Charles &. Payne. 


Jesse Macy was a Quaker. He had collaborated with Lord James 
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Bryce on Bryce's The American Commonwealth, and they had cole 


laborated on Macy's The English Constitution. Macy was one of 
the great men of his generation, and I took all I could take 
under him. He was a tall kindly Quaker = had a white beard = 
a handsome, imposing man. Macy first awakened my interest in 
civics and political science. He was a great teacher. 

The other one is a man of whom Hall writes a great deal 
in his book, Charles E. Paynee He was subsequantly head of the 
history department = he wasn't at the time. Payne had lost 
both legs as & boy. I think it was in a train accident, al- 
though he never told me. They were off just across the thighs. 
He had artificial legs. Payne lived in Chapin House that 
year, the same house that Hall and I lived in. I got very 
close to Payne through an incident or an accident during the 
week we moved into Chapin House. My room was next to hise 
I'd been staying there that sumer so I moved in early, and 
Payne had moved in early also. I could hear him climping 
back and forth in his room. He was wnpacking his books and 
putting them in the bookcase, although I didn't know what he 
was doing at the time. Then I heard a crash in the hall and 
silence, so I went in. I had barely met him. He was helpless 
so he couldn't get up. I picked him up. He had broken the 
apparatus on one of his legs at the knee joint. I went dow 
to a blacksmith shop and got a couple of pieces of scrap iron 
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and fixed him up. He was ina panic. He thought he would 
have to so back to his home in Terre Haute, Indiana, to set 
& replacement, because that was where he had bought his artie 
ficlal legs. I kmew of a place. I'd saen it in Des Moines 
on the street up from the depot to the Eliot Hotel. I Imew 
Wnere it wase I described it to him, and I told him that I 
knew he could get his leg fixed in Des Moines. They were 
displayed in the windows, you mow, and all that. I took 
nim down and put him on the train. He could have held up an 
elephant on the scrap iron repair job but it had no flexibility. 
looking back on it, I think it's odd that I didn't go down to 
Des Moines with him. It just shows that when you don't have 
any money, those things don't occur to you. The idea of taking 
a trip to Des Moines and putting out the money to do that just 
never occurred to mee He, also, would have been sensitive 
about taking my time to do it, so I put him on thse train and 
he got it fixed. Well, that broke the ice with use After that 
we were good friends. He and Norm Hall and I were life-long 
friends. 

He was 4 great man. He was a great intermationalist. He 
was a thinker far beyond most of the people at that time, I 
think Payne marked a good many of use I know Paul Appleby was 
devoted to Payne, and Hall was. Hall deals with him quite a 
little in his book. Payne tried to get both of us to teache 
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He told of the compensations in a teacher's life. It terrified 
Norm. He couldn't think of it. It didn't appeal to me, particu- 
larly, and for one reason. During my college course and for 
years afterward, I wouldn't get up and make a talk. I was 
terrified at facing an audience, and the idea of getting up 
before a classroom and talking had no appeal to me at all. 
Norman was much the same way. He made one lecture trip after 
he came back from the war just to get some money to help 
finance his way to Tahiti. His description of that in his 
biography is exactly the description he gave mee It was the 
most terrifying experience he ever had in his life, but he 
made a little money out of it, 

I think if I had devoted less of my energies to what 
you might call campus or outside activities and more to the 
classroom, I could have developed some real intellectual inter~ 
ests there at Grinnell which I would have carried on. I didn't. 
There's just so much energy you can put into things. TI do dise 
cuss philosophical matters with M.L. Wilson, for instance. [I 
tend to listen more than to talk. I wish I had been a writer. 
However, I have no complaints, at all. I've enjoyed what I've 
donee But I still think that if I could successfully do creative 
writing, I could get more satisfaction out of thate I have 
accumulated a modent pile of rejection slips in my time. The 
only articles Itve ever sold are factual rather than fictione 
That's alle 
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I know my oldest son can writee I know he writes well. 
I think hets in a spot where he can develop ite Iexpect he 
may do something. I don't know. He's with Gordon Gray's 
papers in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, as a feature writer. 

His name is Chester S. Davis - the S for Smith, his grand- 
father's names. Chet finished at the School of Foreign Service 
at Georgetown on a scholarship he wen from Eugene Meyer's 
paper. Then he graduated from Harvard Law School. He was 
married in his senior year. The Federal Bureau of Investi-~ 
gation (FSI) was recruiting from his class and since he was 
anxious to get income he signed up. He was a special agent for 
five years. That is what led him to his newspaper work. 

Gordon Gray wanted to try the experiment of putting some= 
one on his staff who was skiiled in investigation, who had come 
up that route rather than by writing as a reporter. Thinking 
it over, they thought first of tne FBI as a recruiting ground. 
Chet nad been stationed at Winston=Salem fer a while, and he 
knew the town. He had then moved down to the Mexican bordere 
Gordon Gray called him and esked him to come up and talk with 
him about coming on, with absolute freedom to deal with any 
social, economic, or political question of general interest in 
North Carolina. Chet tock it. He's now a member of the edi- 
torial board and takes his turn rumning the editorial page, but 


his main interest is the production of a one-page feature in the 
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Sunday combined issue which is a by-lined, illustrated article 
on any subject he chooses. Many of the things he has written 
have had a good deal of influence in North Carolina. He's 
writing some good stuff. I think that's what he'd like to do. 
That's it. Hetfd like to write. 

No one called me "Chet" in Washington. The only people 
who call me Chet are the Grinnell people. M.L. Wilson calls 
me Chester. Since my son is generally know as chet, I think 
I prefer Chester. I'm used to it. My wife calls me Chester, 

This is another thing Grinnell did for me. While I was 
on the college paper I made the acquaintance of the men who 
ran one of the Grinnell papers. There were two papers and one 
of the two was the old Grinnell Herald. The Herald editor 
asked me if I would spend one summer as their reporter. It 
was at the end of the period when I had run the business end 
of the college paper. So I got a chance to work then under 
some competent editorial direction. I began to really learn 
how to write a news story, how to write a head, how to make 
up a papere So I worked that summer at that, the summer of 
1909. That was all the experience I had to take out to South 
Dakota. I gained plenty of experience in South Dakota. Then 
I was fortunate in Aberdeen to fall under an editor who was 
really competent, John Senders. Aberdeen was the place I went 
after I had finished running the Journal Observer at Redfield, 


That was in the interval between the two semesters of my senior 
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Meanwhile we had moved my family down to Grinnell. My 
mother was living there with us. A day or two after graduation 
I received a telegram from the Daily News asking if I would 
come back. So JI went back up to Aberdeen and stayed there a 
little while. Then I had an offer from Miles city. 

This is how my family happened to move to Grinnell. 
My sister Ida, the next oldest, had finished high school, 
taken a little teacher training work, and was teaching in a 
high school out in western Iowa. My brother had not quite 
finished high school. He was three years younger than I. 
Mother was living where my sister was out in Westside, Iowa. 
I dontt know how the idea developed in conversation, but I 
figured that 1f the family would move down to Grinnell and 
we could find a small place there, we could pool our efforts 
and 1t would be possible for my sister, who was teaching but 
had never gone to college, and my brother to go to college. 
My younger brother wasn't really out of high school yet. He 
took preparatory work in Grinnell to complete his work. So 
my mother moved down, and we found a small place there. wWe 
lived at home, and we all worked. We supported my mother, 
Prior to that, my sister had taken care of her with the help 
of the other members of the family. She had stayed with Ida, 
but we had all contributed what we could. When she came dow 
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to Grinnell, Lewis worked and Ida worked and I worked. We all 
three were in college my junior and ssnior years. They got 
through school that way. So I was at home when the wire came 
asking me to go back to Aberdeen. 

I went to Aberdeen in June, 1911. I worked there for 
a short time, only for a month or so. I had a wire from the 
Miles City Star offering me what was a considerably better 
position. In the meantime TI had formed this plan. My sister 
Pearl and her husband were then located in Seattle where he 
was practicing medicine. They were good friends of Scott 
Bons, who was publisher of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Between us we cooked up the idea that if I could get to 
Seattle with some experience back of me, I could get on the 
P,I. staff. I had my eye on the West, but thought it would 
be well to take it by jumps. The first opening came with this 
wire from Miles City, and I went over there and edited the 


Miles city Star. A printer e a lineotype operator « who had 


been in Aberdeen had moved to Miles city, and he had told them 
about me. So the telegram came - as an offer, and I went over 
there. This was the summer of 1911. 

I stayed at Miles City and had typhoid fever that fall. 
The people were awfully kind. I was taken into the Sisters 
Hospital. I had been in the dector's office on the street 
picking up news. It was Dr. J.H. Garbersonts office. He was 


the Milwaukee surgeon there. Miles City was the Milwaukee 
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division point. I was in his office and he looked at me and 
said, "I'm going to take your temperature." I had 106 degrees 
temperature, and he shot me into the hospital. I had typhoid 
then. I hadntt felt so good, but I hadntt realized what it 
waSse That was the closest call I've ever had, I suppose. 

In the meantime, in Bozeman, Montana, two weekly papers had 
both decided to start dailies. I don't know how the offer 
came from Bozeman, but It had decided before I went to the 
hospital that I was going to move on to Bozeman and had agreed 
to come over when I could conveniently leave Miles city. 

I really don't know how my appointment at Bozeman came 
about. They had heard something of me. I had chances at that 
time to go to both Bozeman and Missoula. I was working west 
toward Seattle, and had stopped at Bozeman for rather a trivial 
reason, I supposee <A boy whom T had known well in Grinnell was 
going to college there, and I thought I'd just stop off at 
Bozeman ~ being intermediate = and then take a chance of getting 
on to Missoula later. His name was George Roosevelt. He was 
sort of a distant cousin of the Roosevelt we heard of then « 
the Theodore Roosevelts. We had made the deal sometime before 
for me to come there and work. I had had an offer from them. 

I dontt know who had told them of me, They were starting a 
little afternoon paper, the Bozeman Courier, The Avant Courier 


had been the pioneer paper's name, and the Avant had been 
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dropped long before I got there. I had a lot of fun digging 
into their iasues of thirty-five years beforee I got there 
January 1, 1912. I created a "thirty-five years ago" colum, 
and combed each old weekly for enough to fill the six daily 
issues. I liked Bozeman very much. 

The young county agent in Custer county, of which Miles 
city was the county seat, was a man named M.I,, Wilson. I mt 
him there just once, and I don't know that either one of us 
remembers it clearly. M.L. moved on to Bozeman then, from 
Miles city. But he had been the county agent in Custer County 
- one of the original county agents out in that part of the 
countrys I remember his name very distinctly, but I don't ree 
member a meeting with ML. until in Bozeman. But both of us 
think we did meet in passing in Miles City. I wasn't there 
very iong, and he was leaving. 

The Bozeman Courier was a little afternoon daily. First 
T was the news editor, and then editor. The editor moved on 
to Butte, and I succeeded him as editor. Jt was just a little 
daily newspaper with the "pony" United Press service. The 
Bozeman Chronicle had the morning field, with Associated Presa 
service. It had more resources, and it lasted in the daily 
field. The Courier, after a year or 30, dropped back to a 
weekly. They couldn't make two dailies stick, and the one I 
was on didn't stick. 

T thought it was a wonderful town, with mountains hemming 
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you around. When I came there, I walked up the main street of 
Bozeman with snowbanks on either side higher than my head, 
where they'd dug out. But wen you came to the intersection, 
it almost seemed that just at the end of the street there 
were the mountains. It was a great fishing place then. [t's 
not so good, nowe The tourists have killed a lot of fish 
since then. 

I suppose the most important thing that happened there 
was that I met my wife. Her name was Helen Smith. She had 
returned from the kindergarten school shetd been attending in 
Chicago. It was the Christmas recess, just a year after I'd 
arrived there = the Christmas of 1912. A mutual friend 
arranged a date, and we were married in August of 113, 

The paper was a Republican paper, In the election of 
1912 it supported Theodore Roosevelt throughout the vreeconven= 
tion campaign, but when the Bull Moose Party bolted the paper 
stayed regular and supported William Howard Taft. The owner, 
&@ man named Henry Sears, determined the policies. 

I needed the job, and I wasn't interested in moving on 
right then. I wanted to stay a little longer in Bozeman. I 
had become interested in trout fishing and of course in 1913, 
which was shortly after the election, I had met Helen, so that 
was as far West as I ever got. We courted on fishing trips. 


That was not unusual there. I put the paper to bed in the 
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afternoon, Then a friend who had an automobile would come 

by with his current gal, and we'd be off to the canyons and 
fish, Wonderful fishing’ I stayed on because we were mare 
ried and her home was there, and remained there until 1917. 

T mot M.L. Wilson very shortly after I went up there, 

T remember the first meeting well because I thought he was 2 
very brusque individual. That was my first impression of him. 
¥.L. had called a number of the then fairly new county agents 
in for a conference at the college, and I was scouting news 
wherever I could so I dropped out to see him, I asked him 

if there was any news about it and he assured me there wasn't. 
He wasntt intentionally brusque, but he was busy and had a lot 
on his mind. I thought there was surely a story in it, so I 
was a little persistent about it. As I recall it, I didntt 
dig up much on that. But I came back thinking M.L. wasn!t 
perticularly cooperative. I'd heard he was a very fine fellow. 
We really didntt begin to work together until, oh, probably 
tlh or 15, 

The paper supported a straight Republican tickete I 
wasn't particularly active in the Samuel V. Stewart campaign. 
I hadn't been there very long. I wasn't particularly active 
or interested in politics. [I believed in T.R. I wasn't so 
particularly interested, except as you get interested in team 


play when youtre with a political newspaper, But I wasn't 
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particularly interested. It seemed a foregone conclusion 
that Woodrow Wilson was going to get elected, and I hadntt 
been particularly interested in state politics - hadn't been 
there long enough. 

tT think it was in 1913 that we went back on a weekly 
basis. I supplemented my income by corresponding for the 
Butte Miner and the Montana Record-Herald in Helena. Outside 
of trying to establish a home, that was my main occupation. 

I didn't start working with the college and with M.L. until 
T think along in 191. 

M.L. started to use me in a very minor way. He was 
working with an association in the Twin Cities which was 
interested in promoting better varieties of flax and better 
flax culture. M.L. wanted me to work with him in preparing 
some posters, bulletins, and other material. I began working 
with him then. I think that was in 191) and *15. I know 
it was in '15 and then '16 that I used to go with him when 
he'd go out to call on county agents. I worked with the 
new county agents to teach them how to write news stories - 
how to get out their little Farm Bureau News. The Farm 
Bureaus were county organizations intended solely to multiply 
the effectiveness of the county agents and the extension workers 
at that time. The state Farm Bureau federations and the natione 


al federation didn't come along until several years later. As 
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part of their extension movement, they tssued these little 
papers with perhaps four, sometimes six, and sometimes even 
eight pages.e They were three-colum affairs. The county 
agents welcomed a little help with make-up, news story style, 
how to write headlines, and so forth. I'd go out and work 
with M.L. like that. I did some work in helping edit some 
bulletins, get them in a little more popular style. 

In that way I grew to know M.L., but our association 
became mich closer after I had left Bozeman. At Bozeman, I 
helned M.L. with three lines of work. I helped him with the 
flax publicity, his work with the county agents on some of 
their problems he thought I could help them with, and with 
some bulletins the college was putting out. He wanted a 
little help in trying to popularize them - putting them in 
layman's languagee I was not on the college payroll, at all. 
Iwas just working with M.L. and, to some extent, with some 
other men at the college. It was a friendly relationship and 
it developed into a very important one. 

Harry Hopkins and I corresponded. I wanted to see if 
Harry would be interested in coming out to edit the paper 
which Mr. Sears and I had bought in the town adjacent to 
Bozeman, Belgrade. The town was just a wide place in the road, 
but at that time when the small town was more important it was 
the center of a very productive wheat area and general farming 
area, Mr. Sears and I finally traded that paper for a quarter 


section of irrigated land over in Park County. 
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T had another farm interest ~- you could never call it 
a farm, however, A former college friend of mine had come to 
me in Aberdeen. He didn't have enough money to complete 
filing on a desert claim he had wanted to acquire in Park 
County. You could take a half section of land as a desert 
claim and in three years time if you developed an irrigation 
system that brought water to a portion of the land you could 
acquire title to it. The residence wasn't so strict on the 
desert claims as it was on the regular homesteads. I advanced 
the money for his initial filing fee. He came back again and 
again when I was in Aberdeen, and I staked him a little. when 
I went out to Bozeman I wes in the county next door to him. 
He finally proved up on it. When our affair with Mexico 
broke out, he was anxious to cut loose and realized then that 
the farm didn't amount to anything and couldn't be made to 
amount to much. So I took it off his hands and borrowed 
money on it. So I had those two pieces of farm real estate 
in Park County. Those were side issues that were not profitable, 

I didn't go over and live there. In both cases we 
leased to adjoining operators. As soon as I saw the half 
section I knew that it didn't have any possibilities. I dontt 
know what sold him the ldea except land hunger which was char- 
acteristic of that period. We had been brought up to believe 
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thet all land was valuable and that the price could only go 
in one direction, and that was up. When I saw the land I 
realized that it couldn't be made to amount to much. It 

was rough and broken « very little arable land on it. [I 
imagine it's now incorporated in a range operation for either 
cattle or sheep up there. 

Harry didntt want to come out to edit the paper. Paul 
Appleby came. I think Paul was on the loose then. He had 
Pinished school. He also had been on the college paper. I 
had known of his work there. He came out and did a good job 
running thea paper. He didntt stay long. There wasntt much 
oppertunity out there. Shortly after he left we traded it 
for this lande Paul and I had no difficulty out there. We 
were good friends. I followed his career then when he was 
publishing an Iowa magazine. I think J. Stuart Russell was 
associated with him on that. Stu is now the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune farm editor. Then Paul went to the Des 
Moines Register as an editorial writer, and we corresponded 
some then. I rather lost tack of Pauli when he moved back to 
Radford, Virginia, and I didntt see him again or hear from him 
again until we showed up in the Department of Agriculture in 
19336 

My acquaintanee with the Non-Partisan League really 
developed in 1917 and the years following when I moved to 
Great Falis to edit the Montana Farmer. The Great Palls 


Tribune had started the Montana Farmer some years before and 
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published it as a great big sheet - I think a seven-column 
affair - with twelve pages, but not in the usual form for 
a farm paper. The editor, Harvey Griffin, had bought a ranch 
in western Montana and was leaving the paper, so Mr. Oscar M. 
Warden who was one of the partners who owned the Great Falls 
Tribune property came over to Bozeman to talk to the people 
at the college about an editor. M.L. was the man Warden 
wanted for his editor, and M.L. told him he wasn't an editor 
and didn't want to be but that there was a young feliow down 
on the Courier who could do it. After talking around at the 
college, Warden came down to see me. [ accepted and agreed 
te go to Great Falls in April of 1917. Great Falls was more 
nearly in eastern Montana than in west central Montana, as 
Bozeman wase 

I decided to go because it paid more and it was an 
adventure. I was still moving some, but in this case it looked 
like a real opportunity to tackle something new and exciting. 
But it was something about which I had considerable misgivings. 
You see, while {[ had been raised on a farm and all that, I 
hadn't been technically trained in agriculture and my assoe 
ciations with farm organizations or farm people had not been 
anything but just personal since I'd left school. However, 
it really was an exciting change, With M.L.'s assurance that 
he'd stand by me and help me all the way, and with the feeling 
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that the people at the college were very friendly and very 
cooperative, I made the move, I was anxious to try out somee 
thing else, which I still think was a gocd idea which worked 
out pretty well. 

Tt had an idea that the Montana Farmer was using too 
mich material that was in the form of eanned stuff, more or 
less, from the college e hand-outs. Men from Montana State 
College were most of the department e6ditors. I had an idea 
that it wuld be interesting to try to find out the farmers 
and ranchers who, themselves, were doing significant things, 
and encourage them to write the story, or to try to get out 
and see them and get it, myself. JI thought we should begin 
to fill the paper more with communications from the farmers 
who were farming and doing these things than from the class- 
rooms and experiment station. I think it was a good move. 

I think it paid off. We changed the paper into the then 
standard farm paper format - magazine style <- somewhat like 
Wallaces!t Farmer is today. 

Shortly after I went up there the manager left, and 
they made me editor and manager. It was a very interesting 
period. I enjoyed 1% a lot. My wife liked it very much, She 
alweys has been slow to make changes, end has always been 
sort of a rebel against her environment the first few years 


after we have moved. Since wetve moved frequently, it means 
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that she's constantly in an uproar. Great Falls was windy. 

It was ous on the edge of the Great Plains, and it was new. 
Before she left there she loved it. She wouldn't have 

wanted ts return to Bozeman, but she found vienty to come 
plain about in Great falls. I think she liked Montana while 
she was living theree I don't think she would want to go 
back. I know she wouldn't. I'd like to spend part of ny 

tine wp there. My father-in-law has some ranches up tiere 
woich are down in the valley and which are crossed by some 
spring creeks, as we call them ~ that is, spring-fed creeks 
that dontti freeze over. They are magnificent for the eastern 
vroox and German Drown troute It's some of the best fishing 
grounds Nobody's fished it «wch. IT always felt that it would 
be a wencerful thing to take the lower place where the creek, 
Bull fun, crossed, and then feed out of Bull Hun into a z0o0d= 
sizea pond. Watercress just grows naturally around thers, and 
I could deveiop a los of tame trout right in my front yard. 
Ttd like cso have that as a summer place, and go up there for 

a few montns in the summer. 

While I was up there I had plenty of time to fish. 
Bozeman was a small town. Even when the paper was a daily, 
we'd so to press aiways before four ofclock, It'!s a little 
north there, and stayed light a long time. It woulé just 
take a few rinutes to get out into the canyons, and you could 


have your line in the water shortly before five o'clock. I 
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would do that two or three times a week, and then on Saturdays 
and Sundayse I didn't get so much fishing in at Great Falls. 
It was a little farther and I was working harder. Things were 
more exacting. You know, a job gets to be sort of routine 
after awhile. You develop your sources of news and they 

feed it to you, That, I think, was one reason why I was so 
interested in taking that Great Falls job. It was new and 
different from just another job for a dally newspaper man. 

Out in Montana you didn't play golf, The outdoors was there. 
Pishing was a perfectly natural thing, and I did enjoy it 

28 TS» 

One of my great regrets at Miles city was that I was 
so busy trying to make an eastern standard newspaper stand up 
in that town that I didn't really get out and get the flavor 
of one of the last remaining cow townse At the time it was a 
real cow town. Freighters loaded up in the middle of Miles 
city's main street with twelve, sixteen horses, for a trip 
to ranches 15C wiles out. The ranchers were in and out. The 
cow punchers were in there. The saloons had thrown their 
keys away ~ that's the way they put it. They never locked 
ur. Miles City was just full of colorful characters, and I 
was so busy trying to run a newspaper just as I would back 
in Sioux City or Des Moines, Iowa, that I didntt get to enjoy 


them. Well, at Bozeman I got more fun ont of ite It was a 
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lot of fun. I always regretted that I didn't get the feel 

of Charlie Russell's West. I got to know Charlie Russell 

in Great Falls, later. But Miles City was a place to really 
experience that - to get out and ride - get out on the ranches. 
They were a very hospitable people. 

I did do at Bozeman what I wish I'd done at Miles City, 
except Bozeman didn't have the same atmosphere. It wasn't 
a cow town. Bozeman was an irrigated valley. It was a farming 
community and a college town. The fishing there was new to me. 
I had never done anything except what you call still fishing 
on a lake or in Coon River, Iowa. 

The offer of the job at Great Falls attracted me and 
challenged mee It was very excitinge It was the kind of thing 
I didntt know whether or not I could dow. I was not a trained 
agriculturalist. I had always assumed that to be editor of a 
farm paper you should be expert in something. But it worked 
out all right. {I think that the four years I was editor of 


the Montana Farmer I was successful. I think the paper devel- 


oped and grew, and I know [I had as much fun out of that as out 
of anything I've ever done in my life. I got to know the farm 
and ranch people over the state very well, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

I dontt know if I considered very much the significance 
of the trade for the job in Great Falls. I knew what I daa 


acquiring, and that was a feeling of being in touch with things 
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of greater reality than I had been in touch with on the daily 
paper, The newspaper reporter deals with passing events, but 
when I got to dealing with the problems of making that new 
land productive, I felt T was in touch with something of 
greater reality, something more tangible and substantial, 

It was a new country. You see, the great flood of popula- 
tion had opened up the range land. They were just getting 
settled onto it. They were having some fine years, which 
subsequently turned into poor years. There was a feeling 

of growth and expansion and adventure in the whole farm field 
at that time. 

The Non-Partisan League had been developing in North 
Dakota - western North Dakota, particularly, right adjacent 
to the eastern Montana line, so of course it spread over into 
eastern Montana. When the first signs came on the horizon 
that dry-land farming wasn't all that the railroad circulars 
had made it appear to be, why of course the Non-Partisan 
League began to spread. I attended a number of their conven- 
tions. Several were held in Great Falis,. 

fhe farmers! organizations, right at that time, were 
the Society of Equity, and the Farmers Union, and the Farm 
Bureau. One of the first things I did with the Montana Farmer 
was to get the existing farm organizations, except Equity 
which had its own paper, to make the Montana Farmer their 
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official paper, and I told them I'd give them space in it for 
reporting their doings, and so forth. I then encouraged the 
development of a lot of breed associations, livestock asso- 
clations, which also was extremely interesting. The purebred 
livestock boom was on, and the bubble didn't break until the 
early twenties. There was this speculative business of the 
breeders going to each others! sales and bidding up the 
prices, and the outsider got rooked when he got in because 
the price level was artificial. The artificiality was not 
as apparent to me then as it is now. It was exciting to 
attend the sales and have bids sent in which you could handle, 
and so forth, and to build up advertising. 

It really was exciting to build up that newspaper, 
You had the feeling that you were really creating something. 
It confirmed the hunch Itd had before that it isn't necessary 
to confess your ignorance at every turn, that if you just kept 
still in farming circles you could get by with the reputation 
of greater wisdom than you possessed. In the meantime, I was 
diligent to learn all I could. It was quite fun. It also 
broke down my unwillingness to make a public talk, because 
it soon became apparent that I had to talk. And so I used 
to talk, although it was agony - believe mei But it was 
training that I wouldntt have had, otherwise. I dontt think 


I ever got over my fear. I never got over the point where 
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making a talk wasn't a matter of some concern to me. I always 
thought, "well, now, will this be the time you're going to make 
a total flop and be unable to talk?" which had been my horror 
before I ever made ones 

One of my most amusing experiences was my first one at 
Bozeman, They have a semiepro fire department with a few 
salaried men, and the rest volunteer. To honor the organization, 
business men put on a firemen's social session annually, Shortly 
after T went to Bozeman I was asked to speak on their program 
at the social session. It's a pretty gay affair. Bozeman, 
as all Montane towns were, was very free with liquor, and 
the social session was high, wide, and handsome. Sober talk 
wouldn't go, so I had spent a great deal of time working out 
@ parody in the sense of just twisting the characters of the 
prominent people precisely in reverse as nearly as I could, 
and then telling a story as seriously as I could. It was built 
up around some foolish thing or other. I knew it was all right 
if I didn't forget it. In casting ahead, I felt probably the 
biggest danger would be that my mouth would get dry and then 
it'd be difficult to talk. So, without testing it I thought 
if I just chewed gum without any ostentation Itd keep the 
saliva flowing and get along fine. The talk went over big - 
the first part of it - and they were really cheering and 
whooping and hollering. Everybody was in a mood to laughs 
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Then to my horror [I realized that my mouth had gone dry, and 
I still had that chewing gum there, I forced the words out, 
but 1t became an absolute muscular test of whether my tongue 
could tear loose. [I finally absolutely gummed down and had 
to stop and ream my mouth out before I could finish. That 
was quite an experience, I didn't repeat the gum-chewing 
experiment. J don't recommend that anyone else try it. 
There were ludicrous things about this business of learning 
to get up and taik. I subsequently have had to do a great 
deal of it, but it was in the Montana Farmer days that I did 
more of ite 

In the meantime, of course, { saw a lot of Wilson. I 
worked with him a lot. He counselled me on the important 
thingse We worked together, He was an enormous help. Wilson 
was a great man to me, from the first time I really got to 
know him, on through. He is a man who has continued to grow, 
but he was a big man in his interests and in his human quale 
tties right from the beginning. He was an institution in 
Montana, even in those days. There have been fewer funda- 
mental changes in Wilson than one would think possible. He 
then had the same curiosity, the same interest in many divergent 
lines. He was a man of broad interests then, just as he is now. 
He was interested in the causes of human behavior. He was 


interested in how to get at those causes and preduce desires 
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for change. He was already one of the leading amateur cole 
lectors of Lincolnia in the country. He lost in the fire 

at the homestead at Fallon, Montana, what was a very valuable 
Lincoln library. I think there were 800 volumes, or some- 
thing like that, and articles, and so forth, lost in the fire 
there. That was Wilson of that time. He continued to develop. 
He was a great student of the American Indian and a collector 
of artifacts. He was well informed about the Indian. He 
knew and appraised agricultural movements in a way that was 
fascinating to me. All those things that mark Wilson as the 
elder statesman marked him then as a very young man. 

_ I have great admiration for him, which really is affec- 
tion. Of course, { have the sense that probably more than any 
other individual Wilson has marked and changed the course of 
my entire life. There was time after time when, during impore 
tant changes, Wilson was on the scene and was an important 
figure. My sister and my brother-in-law and M.L. Wilson, une 
doubtedly, and George Peek were the outstanding people who had 
an influence on my life. Wilson has to be at the top of the 
list, really. 

I was always interested in his philosophical discourses, 
We had a mutual friend, Uncle Sam Hampton, who used to make 
speechese I hired him on the Montana Farmer to go out and 


attend farm meetings and try to increase circulation. Unele 
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Sam used to tell me, and I think he told M.L. the same thing 
repeatedly, "Now hang the fodder low. You boys are likely 
to get out there and pitch it too high. Bang the fodder low." 
I had no difficulty, because I guess I naturally thought low. 
I always thought M.L. did "pitch it low™ - keep it within 
reach. I had no difficulty talking to farm groups. I don't 
think that I stood still for M.L. long, or that he wasted 
much time on mee I'd talk to M.L. about problems of action. 
Then when he would discourse on other lines, that was just 
so much net gain. But wetd get the action advice, all right, 
because M.L. also has been a man of action. At the same time, 
he's deepened and enriched his philosophy and his grasp of 
human behavior. 

He's the one who said that I must move from Bozeman to 
Great Falls. He said, “You must do it. You can do it, and 
the paper needs life and you ought to get up there and do it." 
He wouldn't, and I was the next choice and so I did it. It 
was the same way with the next job I took, as head of the 
state department of agriculture. I thought the move to Great 
Falls was a move on into a new and interesting field, and a 
more responsitis field. It was an advance in income. It was 
an opportunity which the Bozeman Courier didntt offer. It 
was an opportunity tc move on, with a risk which now attended 


it since I had a wife and a son at that time. My Seattle 
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ambition disappeared after I got to Great Falls. Otherwise, 
fT suppose, if this opportunity hadn't come along I would have 
attempted to move on to Spokane, probably. I knew we'd get 
out of Bozeman - I hadn't intended to stay there all my life. 
It was a pleasant place, however, and I wasntt in any pare 
ticular hurry to go. It was a lot of fun. 

I wanted interesting work and some escape from the 
extremely tight budgets on which we operated in Bozeman. We 
had had poverty in my childhood, Bozeman had a few woalthy 
people, but most of the young people with whom we were assoe 
ciated, as the phrase goes, "did their own work" = all of 
them did = so we weren't conscious of poverty. On a gross 
income of not to exceed $40.00 a week, whoichwas about what 
I scraped up with my correspondence and from the paper at 
Bozeman, we weren't buying any ferms. I wasn't about to buy 
a farm to go on a farm. I used to go down with ny father-ine 
law frequently to the ranch and walk over it and talk about 
his problems with him. JI was not particularly concerned, ex 
cept as a family proposition. My wife says it bored me. She 
likes to remind me that my trips with the doctor and tramping 
over the ranch bored me. It bored her, and she says it bored 
me, too. I suppose it did. Farming was not much in my thinke 
ing then. 


There were opportunities to go into business that would 
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have been the right choices from the standpoint of income, 
Money isn't a prime consideration in the life of any civil 
servant, and if you're dolng your job you just don't think 
about your personal affairs. JI know during the thirties and 
forties I paid no attention, whatever, to investments. [ 
wasntt interested in the up's and downts. I had had my 
fingers burned once in the late twenties when I'd tried to 
figure what wheat was going to do. It was really in the 
early thirties. 

Interesting work and challenging work are the things 
that have concerned me. A challenge is a test of whether you 
can do something or not. I have tackled jobs all along which 
I felt were probably beyond me, That's a challenging thing - 
to see whether you can ride the horse or note [I think more 
young people tend to be diffident than overconfident, to be 
more doubtful of their capacity than assured of it. I have 
always tried to dress up and give them "Dopey" McIlrath's 
advice to me ~ don't ever admit for a minute in your mind, 
or to let anybody see it, that you cantt do any job that comes 
along. But it's interesting to have it put to the test. I 
dontt care for a job after it becomes largely routine, unless 
it carries with it the opportunity for outside activities that 
are purposeful and exciting. Now, I think I could have stayed 


as president of the Federal Reserve bank of St. Louis as long 
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as they would have kept me and would have been extremely busy, 
because the opportunity there to participate in movements for 
the economic development of that interesting part of the 
United States was endless, and it was something Federal Reserve 
banks have not ordinarily done. . 

I wasn't motivated by causes, unless participating in 
the better use and development of resourcas is a cause. That 
is the thing that I have probabiy been more interested in the 
last fifteen years than anything else. There was some of 1¢ 
in the Triple-A, although we were primarily concerned with 
income. Later in the Federal Reserve system there was this 
opportunity to activate bankers to use the leadership they 
naturally possessed to promote the better development and the 
wiser use of the resources in their commmities. I dontt 
know whether that's a cause, or not, but it was an objective 
that was very interesting. For me, the trouble with "causes" 
has been that I always see the other side of the thing. It 
just isn't all one side. That is a handicap to the leader 
of a cause, all right. Youtve got to be singleminded - almost 
fanatically so - to lead a cause. I have never been that de- 
voted to a cause. I can see the weaknesses in many ef the 
things that I was active in. 

I think the owners of the Montane Farmer were proud 
of what happened. I think they watched with kind of an 
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amused tolerance while we were getting it underway. They took 
great pride in the property that the paper developed into, It 
became, and still is, a very good piece of the Great Falls 
Tribune property. Mr. Warden is dead now. Hets a boy who 
came out from New England to Great Falls. He and William 

Bole bought and developed that property. Both of them were 
New Englanders. 

The Non-Partisan League interested me very much. I 
sympathized with what they were getting at. I thought that 
the leaders were using pretty bad tactics in selling their 
bill of goods by personalizing the business man whom the 
farmer dealt with as the devil and the cause of all his mise 
fortunes. Yet, on the other hand, I felt equally critical of 
the grain trade and the state chambers of commerce, and so 
forth, for their aloof, patronizing and superior attitude 
with respect to the farmers. There were ways in which they 
should have joined hands, but the business leadership was not 
smart, either. I think the Non-Partisan League was a fairly 
normal development. It used to shock me sometimes to discuss 
with some of the farmer members - many were not paid leaders, 
or anything of the kind - and realize how far they accepted 
the completely socialistic doctrine. It used to shock me that 
some of those Scandinavian farmers and others who were develop- 


ing pretty good farms up there did not have the pride in 
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ownership of land that I'd expected. We'd get to discussing 
what the state ought to do, and Itd contend that there was 
some virtue in their doing it for themselves - individually 
and cooperatively. The reliance I had sort of had on the 
farmerts pride of ownership of hia land was rudely shocked 
sometimes. 

The Montana Farmer never fought the Non-Partisan League. 
We reported, as news events, most of the developments. I[ 
think we treated them sympathetically rather than scornfully, 
but we didn't buy their bill of goods. I dontt know whether 
I consclously determined that socialism was not forme. it 
didntt appeal to me. It didn't seem to make sense, as far as 
the farmers were concerned. On the other hand, we were trying 
to strengthen and develop the cooperatives as much as possible 
up thers, That seemed the hopeful way rather than state owner~ 
shipe They had many hard times in the grain co-ops there in 
Montana, and there were a lot of things to complain about. We 
were producing at that time a very high protein wheat in 
Montana. It was drye-land wheat with a high protein content. 
The grades on which it was bought and sold didn't really re- 
flect the inherent values, the premiums, which the high protein 
wheat bought. There was the natural complaint against the 
Montana millers that they bought their wheat at Twin City 
prices, minus freight, but seld the flour on a competitive 
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basis with outside flour. Well, looking back on it, I don't 
think any of the flour millers were getting rich from the 
deal, but you can understand how the farmers felt. I've 
heard the same story all my life about packers, but proe 
motion of a fullegrown new local packing institution gener- 
ally fails. The farmers feel they ought to be able to pay 
the high price for the hogs and then sell the product cheaper 
than the outside product. Well, it doesn't really work that 
way. I had nothing personally to do with the Non-Partisan 
Leagues. JI met and knew and talked wlth most of the leaders, 
at one time or another, but I was a little skeptical about 
that quick and easy way to settle the difference. 

fhe crop failure that followed 1912, of course, gave 
impetus to the Non=Ppartisan League. Followed by years that 
were better in some respects, worse in others, it really 
brought the Montane farmers and ranchers into a pretty tough 
condition by 1921. These people had come from all over the 
Middle West ard settled on homesteads, plowed up that wondor- 
ful prairie land, and had great June rainfalls and great crops 
for several years. Then befcre I left the state, there were 
winters and seasons where welleeducated psople who had moved 
into the state with something of a stake, walked off and left 
it, where their families pleced out their meat with gophers, 
and underwent real hardships. Those were tough times. That 
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subsequently led us all to search for some activity that could 
bring prices up. We were struggling with the problem of get~ 
ting markets that would reflect the true value of our wheat, 
for example, but the movement hadn't developed. With the 
Non=Partisan League churning all around you, you were naturale 
ly thinking of what could be done. It really didn't hit 
Montana as a real problem until the break in prices in '20 

and t2l,. 

The NonePartisan League continued. Lynn Fraser was 
NonePartisan League covernor of the state. It continued all 
through the period in which I was commissioner of agriculture. 
Fraser was in North Dakota. Samel V. Stewart during the war 
years, and he called one of the first conferences I attended 
on emergency relief for some areas that had been hard hit by 
the *17 drought. 

There isn't much to my story on up to 1920. It is just 
one of growth and development of the paper, and my increasing 
awareness that the farm problems weren't simple. I was aware 
that we had some years of trouble ahead of us in Montanae of 
course, there was a war one I made my first trip to Washington 
in that period. David F. Houston was Secretary of Agriculture, 
and he called the farm paper editors in for a conference, which 
was quite an exciting adventure for me, That was either in 


117 or 118, It was November, The man I teamed up with more 
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than anybody else was Ben Lawshe, who came down representing 
the Dakota farmer. Ben and I went on into New York together. 
It was the first time I'd seen New York. J never have liked 
New York, but it was a tremendous excitement and I suppose I 
did more sight-seeing around New York than I've done subse- 
quently. 

It was an interesting experience meeting the farm 
paper men. I particularly remember Clifford V. Gregory. It 
was the first time I'd met cliff. Carl Williams was another 
who was very vocal and active in this meeting. He represented 
the Oklahoma Farmer. He was a member of the Federal Board 
later. I remember George Irving Christie, who was Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, impressed me as quite a finished 
character. JI met Chester Morrill. Christies was with Houston 
in the department. I went in to talk to Morrill and, I think, 
to Charles J. Brand about crain grades. Chester Morrill was 
in the department, and was interested in grain grades and grain 
standards. That was something I was very much interested in, so 
I went to talk to him about some of our problems. I sat in and 
listened while he was holding a hearing, I remember, on rye 
grades. Of course, I got to know Chester very well in the 
Federal Reserve organization later. But he was in the 
Department of Agriculture then. He was important in the grain 
standerds, packing, stockyards, and the regulatory activities. 
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I thought of packers and stockyards in connection with 
Chester Morrill because of this development: Henry C. Wallace, 
who was the Secretary in the Warren G. Harding Cabinet, subse- 
quently offered me a position in the Department which would 
have combined the packer and stockyards and the grain standards 
administration. He wanted to bring all the enforcement agencies 
inte one. Morrill, at that time, had part of it. That is ths 
reason why I identified Morrill with packers and stockyards 
back in that first meeting. But I'm sure he was assoclated 
with the grain standards at that time as well. 

I thought Charles J. Brand was a very imposing looking 
gentleman. He was a good egg = but very pompous. T thought 
highly of Charles. He was that sort, but fundamentally he was 
an awfully nice fellow. I don't think he was a good adminis» 
trator, although he had a reputation for being one. In ow 
Triple-A seteup he proved to be a terrific bottleneck. TI had 
told Henry A. Wallace that he would be. 

I didn't meet Henry A. Wallace in 1917, and I don't 
think his father attended that meeting. I dontt remember who 
represented Wallaces' Farmer. I'm sure Henry Ae didn't, because 
Henry A. in the early years when I was beginning to become 
acquainted was more of a retiring economist - statistician type. 
He was not active in the editorship of the paper. His father 
was, at that time. I don't recail who was there for Wallaces? 
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Farmer. I dontt think Donald R. Murphy wase I had gone to 
school with Don's brother, and his name would have impressed 
mee MeLe didn't go. There were just representatives of farm 
DAPETS « 

I met W.J. Spiliman. I think M.L. assisted me in my 
hotel reservation, and he had given me notes of introduction 
to the man who was in charge of the division of extension 
into which Montane fell. His name, I'm sure, was Lloyd. I 
saw a little more of Spiliman later, but Spillman and Lloyd 
I met in the Department, all right, at that time. I confuse 
what Itd heard and read of Spiliman a little bit, although I 
have a very clear picture of Spillman in my mind as I saw him 
and talked with him. He was somewhat like Jom D. Black « 
kindly and a little painstaking, slow, and interested in young 
people. I had the feeling that he was quite interested in our 
problems in Montana. 

I got to lmow Henry C. Taylor so well in the ‘twenties 
that I am not sure that I met him at that time. My first 
associations with H.C. Taylor are clossly tied up with Henry | 
CG. Wallace, in 192), in Montana and a great deal in Washington, 
too, in '2h - late '23 and "2h. I doubt if I saw Henry Taylor 
in 1917. 

The Department fascinated me. There was a dignity about 
the old red brick building where the Secretary was then housed. 
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or cOursé, this was all new and quite glamorous to mé. I spent 
some time, when I could, up on the Hill. That was very inter-~ 
esting to see it in operation. Thatts, I suppose, a boy's 
normal reaction to coming into the nationts capital about 
which so many pictures had already formed. I always felt 
that I'd like to be in Washington. I always had an interest 
in political history. I used to read it a great deal. Bolieve 
mea, it never occurred to me that I would be in Washington but 
I thought it was a wonderful place. There used to be.a diction- 
ary of American politics that was published. I acquired one in 
high school days, and it was a Bible. My grandfather raised moe 
on Coin Harvey's literature in the '96 campaign. I'd always 
been interested in politics, but I think most boys ares It 
never formulated itself in a program. I wasn't thinking in 
terms of my being in government. I just thought it was a 
wonderful place and a wonderful thing for the men who ware 
there. I didn't take the next step and say, "Now maybe some= 
day you'll be down here." That never occurred to me. I should 
say it didnttit | 

When I made the visit to Washington, I was still think- 
ing in terms of being an editor. That was fairly early in my 
period with the Mon ana F; ry, and I was very anxious to do 
something there. We were concerned with working out cooperative 


arrangements with a number of farm papers « the Pacific-Northwest 
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Farm Trio and other farm papers - not in the standard farm 


aper zroup of Wallaces! Farmer, Prairie Fermer, and so forth. 


oo. 


I was beginning to work on that. This was to promote the use 
of state farm papers by national advertisers, and then to cone 
sider other problems of common interest. It was sort of 2 
small publishers group. I was concerned with an increase in 
our advertising as well as I was with policy, because I had 
the responsibility for both on the Montane Farmer. It was a 
new paper, and to cet on the national advertising lists is 
quite a struggle. Then you have, of course, the competition 
with the national farm papers for the place in the advertiser's 
budget. You can make more of an impression if youtre joined 
up with a bloc of states and sell a whole area, than if you're 
trying to maintain yourself individually. ‘So we were working 
on that at the time. I was very much concerned with the prob- 
lems of the Montana farmer, and it never occurred to me that 
I'd be going back to Washington someday. 

We got our national advertisers. We started the asso-~ 
clation that's since changed and strengthened. The Montana 
Farmer is on the good lists and is daing very well now. ‘The 
Rocky Mountain News was one of our competitors. It was pub- 
lished by an old man R.N. Sutherland, who was really a relic 
out of the pioneer days. He was a kindly old gentleman. It 
was a weekly farm paper published in Great Falls. ‘Then there 
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was the Montana Stockman and Farmer. It was published in 


Helena, owned by ths Record there. It was competition. 


Wallaces' Farmer and Prairie Farmer had no circulation out 
there. The nationals did = Dakota Farmer did, some. It 
catered to the purebred livestock people, and conditions were 
sufficiently alike that Dakota Farmsr had quite a large circue 
lation there. The PacificeNorthwest Trio and the Washington 


Farmer got over in western Montana. I think, by the tine I 
left, we had pretty well taken over the field. lontana has 
big average farm holdings, and its population is lowe So we 
didn't have many farm families to work with, but wo had a 
high percentage of them as readers and they have a very high 
percentage today. We became a member of what is called the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation so that we would have a bona fide 
audited circulation figure to give to advertisers. That had 
not been true before, so a comparison with the figures before 
I came would not be on the same basis. It's my impression 
that by the time I left we'd approximately doubled our circus 
lation. It wasntt a big circulation. Perhaps when I left it 
was sixteen, eighteen thousand. Perhaps now it is 30,000. 
The advertising had gone up more than the circulation. I think 
the publishers were satisfied. I wase 

Yontana was the period when I became acquainted with 


the farm peoplee I met P.V. Cardon. He was a very attractive 
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person who was quite a friend of M.L.'s. He was extremly 
helpful. The Moccasin Experiment Station was not too far 
from Great Falls, and it used to be fascinating to go down 
there and see him. My impression was that he was a very 
finished operator. I had a high regard for him. He was 
articulate and knew what he was trying to do. That was my 
impression of him. Cardon and Wilson were different. Wilson 
comprehended the research mind, but he wasn't a researcher, 
himself, and Cardon was a research man, interested in research 
in the proper sense. He really understood the function of an © 
experiment station, I thought. I learned a great deal from hin. 

I suppose, in a sense, I was the man at that time who 
took what both of them had to say and sort of put it out, This 
was unknown land to me, and these men who were responsible in 
their positions at that time, like M.L. and Cardon, looked 
like pretty finished performers to me. It was new land to 
poth of them, too, but the difference was that they had been 
trained for this line of work and I hadn't. They were trained 
in agriculture, That accounts, some, for my lack of assurance 
and my admiration of the men who had the basis for assurance 
in ite 

I wish I could have gone to ware We had two babies, 
and my wife had a cist or tumor which she had developed with 


my older sone We were too inexperienced to understand it, so 
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the child and the tumor amounted to almost half her total weight 
when the child was born. She's a small ren and it left her 
far from well. And our second child was on the way right at 
the peak of the war. Her father delivered both boys. Against 
my urging, he insisted upon performing the surgery after our 
first child was born, He hadn't told us about the tumor umtil 
after the baby came. It left her so wae were concerned over 
her health. I've always had the feeling; that anybody would 
have, that your boys someday are going to ask you, “Where were 
you in 1917, 1918, and so forth?" I didn't join up. the 
draft had passed me up simply on the ground of the family 
situation, and I didn't volunteer. 

I remember the elction of 1920 very keenly. Theat was 
the year, of course, in which Burton K. Wheeler was nominated 
by the Democratic party with the endorsement and support of 
the Non-Partisan League. Joseph M. Dixon, who had been tited 
States Senator from Montana, had retired. He owned a control= 
ling interest in the Daily Missoulian, and had a dairy ranch 
at the foot of Flathead Lake at Polson in a beautiful place 
there, Joe Dixon had come out of retirement, and all of us 
younger men were thrilled. My chief impression of that came 
paign can be summed up in the word disappointment. I was 
disappointed, after Dixon was nominated by the Republican party, 
in the nature of his campaign against Burt Wheeler = much, I 
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think, as followers of Dwight D. Eisenhower felt during the 
campaign against Adlai Stevenson after he had secured the 
nomination. The Eisenhower supporters had zeal and crusading 
enthusiasm up to the Chicago convention, and there was 4 
feeling of disappointment and flattening out in the campaign 
as it proceeded. Stevenson made a magnificent impression. 
He made talks that were impressive, and Eisenhower was some« 
what disappointing. It was that way with Dixon. I guess we 
expected so much. He made what struck me as a very mediocre 
instead of fiery campaign. He wasn't promising that he was 
going to do anything and everything and set the state right. 
Montana, of course, was a metai-mining state from terrie« 
torial days one The Montana constitution had been written, 
understandably enough, by men whe were friendly to the develope 
ment of the copper industry. That's putting it in the gentlest 
terms I can. Written into the constitution were all the safe~ 
guards that can possibly be imagined which made, many of us 
felt, an inequitable distribution of tax load. Ths owner of 
real property was getting socked - farmers and home-owners and 
all that. Incomes were not taxed. The metal mines taxation 
system, safeguarded in the constitution, was a perfect insurance 
against mining companies being required to carry the portion of 
the load that was proportionate to thelr returns. The Anaconda 
Copper Company (ACM) had been caught up, I think, in its own 
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political machine so that it was more or less helpless to 
escapes. They had felt for years that the way to play the 

game was to control the nominees of both parties, and they 
generally had succeeded. When Eurt Wheeler was nominated 

by the Demecrats with the backing of the Non-Partisan League 
that was anathema. When Dixon was nominated by the Republicans, 
that was very little better. He was not thelr choice, But 
between Burt Wheeler, with the NonePartisan League « the devil 
*- on his back «- which just sent cold chills rmning up and 
down the backs of the merchants and business men of Montana = 
and Joe Dixon, why the company had no choice, It had to 
support Dixon in the campaign. 

We wanted Dixon's campaign to be about the equalization 
of taxes, but that was played down very very much. I vremerber 
making an appointment and going to see him at the Placer Hotel 
in Helena, one time. Of course, I was not in politics, The 
Montana Farmer was completely nonpolitical, The Nontana Farmer 
was owned by a paper which was Demceratic, the Great Falis 
Tribune, which was one of the leading Democratic papers. I 
had hoped for so much from Dixon that I made an appointment and 
went up to see him in his hotel room, I just screwed up wy 
courage and told him I was lstedown and disappointed by his 
campaign, and that many of the youmger men of the state felt 
the same waye I said that here we had hoped for so much from 
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him in the way of leadership, and he was putting on a campaign 
that was not offensive to the most conservative people there, 
I said that Burt Wheeler, on the other hand, was outepromising 
the moon. Dixon was a chain cigarette smoker, and he started 
welking up and down the hotel room, puffing away, not at all 
angry but interested. 

When I got through he said, "Well, now, Chester, lot 
me tell you something. Let me just give you a little lesson 
in practical politics here and nowe Do you think I could cet 
anywhere in this election by trying to out-Non-Partisan League 
Burt Wheeler? I mean, now just ask yourself that question." 
He said, "I'll answer it for you. I couldn't. The company 
{&cu7 didn't want me as the nominee. They don't want ms now 
as governor. The company didn't want me nominated, and they 
don't want me elected. But they have to go along with the 
conservative elements of this state, which just can't take 
Wheeler. They just feel they can't take the NonePartisen 
Teague, and so the company is in a fix. Now, my job is to 
carry on this campaign in a way that promises them nothing. 
You haven't seen me signing anything away. But on the other 
hand, I've got to set the votes of the conservative element 
of this state or I won't be elected. That's all there is to 
it.* 

I went away somewhat reassured, but still thinking he 
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ought to make a few faces at them. When he was elected and 
delivered his message to the state legislature, it was & 
bombshell! He really went from start to finish, and he lined 
up the things that Montana needed, most of them requiring 
constitutional amendments « They started with the metal mines 
tax and a call for a permanent and independent tax commission. 
The tax commission was ex officio then; and if you got the 
secretary of state and the governor and the state auditor 
elected, why then you had the state tax commission because 
they were its members. He had plans for a severance tax on 
the metal mines and a tax on the development of hydroelectric 
power, and so forth, It was a complete revision of the tax 
system together with some other reforms the state needed. The 
other reforms were mainly in the direction of a shorter ballot, 
with more responsibility centered on the governor and less on 
elective officers who made up boards and commissions that 
really controlled the state. It was to me an electrifying 
document, and the Montana Farmer carried an editorial on that, 


which hailed it as a great event, without consulting the owners 
of the Tribune. It was to mee It was a great ones 

Dixon in his campaign had promised, among other things; 
the creation of a strong department of agriculture, combining 
all of the state activities that dealt with agriculture. I 
thought he had stressed it too much because he made it the 
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center of his agricultural policy. He promised, as he put it, 
to go out and get the ablest man he could find in the state and 
pay him enough to get him, and to build up a real department of 
agriculture that would do great things for the farmers and 
ranchers of the state. That sounded to me like promising a 
great deal for a department, but on the whole his message was 

a good one, He had campaigned on this department of agriculture 
issue. Our paper didn't support anybody. It was a farm paper, 
and as such we didn't take a partisan attitude, but I did write 
an editorial on his first message, with a great deal of satis- 
faction. 

The commissioner of agriculture business actually didn't 
develop until after Dixon's message - after hetd taken office 
and things had drifted along. It was in March before the gove 
ernor reached the point where he was trying to make a choice. 

I probably had a talk with M.L. back in December. I don't re» 
member that talk. I remember this. M.L. and I had talked a 
number of times and I had told M.L. and I had told Governor 
Dixon that Wilson was the man who had to be the commissioner 

of agriculture. It was true that I had no idea of doing any- 
thing but running the paper in Great Falls - it was true right 
up until the evening that he locked M.L. and me in the room. I 
have no doubt that M.L. and I discussed what the governor was 


intending to do and the fact that he was looking for a man, but 
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I don't remember that conversation as having anything to do 
with me. It never occurred to me at all that I would be 
Commissioner of Agriculture. I thought of M.L. as being the 
one, all the way through. Ali during the campaign I'd figured 
that M.L. should be chosen. So we may have discussed it and 
discussed who would be the man. I know I had conveyed to the 
governor my feeling that Wilson was the man to take it. . 

T had not had a great deal of contact with the governor. 
I had gone up to see him at the state house when I was going 
through, to discuss this question with him. I talked to hin 
about M.L. That was early. Then on another occasion when I 
had to go to Bozeman to deliver the commencement address for 
the short course graduates « I'm sure that was in March - I 
stopped to see the governor. I think he had called me and 
asked me to stop by and see him. I talked to him about Wilson 
again and he said, "Well, Mele; unless we can make him change 
his mind, won't take it." 

I saids “I know he’s not seeking it but I believe he'll 
take it." | 

"No," he said, "he wontt. What do you think of George 
Me Lewis of Manhattan®’ George Lewis ran the Manhattan Ranch 
Companye He was a graduate of Dartmouth, I think, and a very 
strong liberal and a well-informed man. 


I said, “If M.L. won't take it, I think George Lewis 
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would be wonderful." 

He said, "Well, I think so, myself. Wilson won't take 
ite I'm going to try Lewis." 

I said, "He'd be a good appointment." He had been one 
of Dixon's strongest supporters in the 1912 campaign when T.R. 
was the candidate. He'd followed Dixon all the way through. 

So I went over and made my pitch at the graduating exere 
cises. I was on the strest downtown when I was called to the 
telephone office, which was just off main street. It was a 
longedistance call, and it was Dixon. He said, "Can you get 
on the train and come right back here? It looks as if the 
mantle on this thing is going to have to fall on you.” 

I told him, "Well, now, it just sure isn't." Then I 
really became concerned about Wilson. I said, "Let's get 
Wilson in there and let's make him take it." 

"Well," he said, "I'd love to have M.Le, I'd love to 
have you, but the point is wetre going to have to nam some- 
body and name him right away." M.L. was up in eastern Montana 
in Plentywood, I think = clear up in northeastern Montana. IT 
got him on the phone and he arranged to come right in and I 
arranged to meet him at Great Falls so we could ride in to 
Helena together and talk this over. We did. We came down on 
the train and went to the governor's house after dinner. ‘The 
governor came in and we talked about the state of affairs, 


pleasantly, in a little library that he had there. Finally 
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he arose and he excused himself and said, “Now, Itm going to 
go and leave you two gentlemen here, and when you ‘come out I 
want you to tell me which one's going to be the Commissioner 
of Agriculture because I'm going to name him in the morning. 
It's one of you two, and you've got to fight it out between 
yourselves." 

M.L. and I sat and looked at each other. I don't rem 
member the conversation. I know this,that Wilson would not 
take it. He would not take it. He felt that his life work 
was in aduceation, and he did not want to get over in an ad~ 
ministrative job of this sorte He reassured me that I could 
do the job and do it successfully, and he was insistent that 
I should. The upshot was that he wouldn't and I could take 
it « I was free - so when we went out we told him I would be 
the appointee. I would say that's the second time when, at 


a very critical point in my life, M.L. was standing there. 

I know this. I kmow Dixon did call George Lewis. I lmow he 
offered it to George Lewis, and I know George Lewis said he 
couldn't take it - couldn't afford to leave the ranch « but 
that he should get me. Lewis said me instead of M.l. How, 
the chances are Dixon and he had discussed M.I. and he had 
mderstood that M.L. would not do it, because Dixon was con= 
vineed, I'm sure, that u.L. wouldn't take it. Whether he 
offered it to Mel. = as I think he did ~ beforehand, I don't 
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know. I'tm sure he did because he was so positive that M.L. 
wouldn't take it. | 

This job carried with it $5,000 a year, and I was 
quite sure that that would please Mrse Davis. I had a profit 
sharing arrangement with the Montana Farmer, but it would have 
been somewhere around $3,600, I would imagine. ‘To me $5,000 
salary was wonderful. fhere werentt too many of them in 
Montana. I think the governor, himself, was the only officer 
in the state that was paid more. I was confident that that 
would please Mrs. Davis. We had no particular attachments in 
Great Falis, except that she had a lot of good friends, and my 
work was interesting, and all that. This was, to me, sort of 
one of those breath-taking affairs that I certainly had not 
anticipated. It had not been even intimated to me that I was 
under consideration, although M.L. might have expressed to me 
the opinion that I'd be a good man for it, but I would excuse 
that as bias on his part. He may have. But wmtil Dixon tele«- 
phoned me, the thought really had never entered my mind that 
this would come, and I did not seek it at all because, again, 
it seemed like the kind of a job that I wasn't particularly 
well qualified to do. Again, agriculture was a recently 
acquired interest. I felt that others: could do it a lot better 
than I could. 

In each case where I've had that feeling, I've questioned 
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whether my training and capacity adapted me to that job, It 
hasn't been a serious question in recent yearse It's the kind 
of a thing you can get over. It used to be a very serious 
question. I didn't know how the hell I could make a success 
of this job, but it's good for your glands to undertake things 
that you think you can't doe Tf suppose I rushed into this one 
without thinking, because I thought about the job and the 
nature of the job and what could be done to make it helpful 
to Dixon end to the farmers, I was thinking of all those 
things; which was a reason why I felt that a great leader like 
Mie would be better. He had the confidence and the acquaintance 
of the farm people of the state to a degree that nobody ¢ise 
even approached. I don't think I feared that I would fall, but 
I felt that Dixon was entitled to the best the state could give 
him and I genuinely felt that M.L., and I would include Ceorge 
lewis, both would have gone in and brought te it not only exe 
perienee but a position of solidity in the farming and ranching 
life of Montana that I didn't have. Iwas perfectly honest in 
indorsing George Lewis. I certainly didn't want to Let Dixon 
down because my feeling for Dixon, at that time and throughout 
my term with him, was one amounting close tc hero worship. 

_ i have a book written by Oscar King Davis. He wrote 
Released for Publication = the story of the 1912 Gampaieon. 


In it therets a full-page picture of Dixons a preposterous 
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thing, with a funny old hat on =a good picture of Dixons 
He devotes a page or two in his book to Dixon, who was the 
pre=convention campaisn manager of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
later the chairman of Bull-Moose national committee. He 
said that of all the men he had ever met in his life, Dixon 
had the highest degree of political genius. He rated him the 
tops of any political leader he had ever seen. I never mot 
anybody that I thought was a better political leader or leader 
in a political govermrent than Joe Dixon. He certainly fought 
the fight - and, of course, he wasn't re-elected. But he. 
really drove through the changes and rewrote the political 
structure of the state, particularly in the taxation field. 
Meny of the advantages wore not retained but you don't less 
them all. I think Dixon's four years were four great years, 
although they were years of considerable wmbhappiness and 
anguish so far as the company was concerned. 

I think I called tis. Davis up that night, and told her. 
She was very pleased and excited about it, but when the time 
came to make the move she really hated to move down to Helena. 
Helena was the capital, but it was still only abovt 12,000 or 
13,000. It'fs an interesting city. It crew on the two sides 
of Last Chance Gulch, e placer mining guich. ‘The hills are 
steep as they go up either side. It's built right up the 


slope of Mt. Helena, whieh would be ea moumtain on the plains 
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but isn*t so mueh of a mountain as compared to the Rocky — 
Mountains. it's an old mining towne I think Great Falls, 
when I was there, was about 28,000 or 30,000, Mrs. Davis 
hed made her friends, and that has been the trouble with all 
the moves we have made. I think she's suffered more than 
most women doe You'd think that roots would become inured 
to rupture so that you could tear them up a few times and 
then they'd only be tentative in the way they set up, but 
not with her. She sinks them deep. Most people would ree 
gard a move from Ste Louis to San Marino as not a bad move, 
yet it has been harder for her to become adjusted to the 
change here, I believe, than in any other move we've made. 

I became secretary of agriculture of the state of 
Montana in April, 1921. The state legislature, following 
the governor's message, had to enact legislation consolidating 
the activities and creating the new department, which it did. 
The reason Dixon felt he had te make the appointment was that 
the bill had been enacted, the department was created, and it 
was headlesse That took place in late March or very early 
April, 

I had nothing directly to do with the tax program. That 
was outside the department which I headed. My department in- 
cluded other things than agriculture because it, after all, 
was a constitutional offiee and the legislature simply added 
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things to it. It was. known as the Department of Agriculture, 
Labor and Industry. Along with other appointees of the gov= 
ernor, I supported his programe To the extent we could we 
were influential with our friends in the legislature. He 
didn't ask us to campaign or do anything outside the line 

of our duty, but I remember doing what I could to try to 
influence some of the farm members of the senate and house 
on some of the matters. 

I didmtt have an agricultural program when I went to 
Helena. I wanted to see if we could make the department a 
rallying point for the farm interests of the state. I wanted 
to see if anything could be done to improve some of the con-~ 
ditions surrounding grain marketing there. I was not wholly 
thinking of co-ops. I was thinking of the o1d problem of 
handling grain in such a way that the farmers got the premium 
paid for the high-protein wheat grown in that part of the 
countrye We had a number of official grades, and number one 
and number two northern were the crades siven to the hard 
spring wheat grown there. Those grades applied to wheat ree 
gardiess of whether it had low or high protein content, pro= 
vided its weight per bushel and other external characteristics 
met the requirements. 

Montana had a lot more grain than it hed storage facil- 
ities for within the state. Farmers sometimes liked to deliver 
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their wheat and take a warehouse receipt for the storage of 
the grain, in expectation of a more favorable market later. 
Sometimes they had a feeling that the market was down at the 
time of harvesting and marketing, and they always were opti- 
mistic it would be better later. That wasn't always the case, 
but because of that feeling the practice of delivering wheat 
to elevators and taking a warehouse receipt had grown to be 
quite common in the state. But the elevators were not storage 
elevators. Their total capacity didn't permit holding the 
wheat at the point of delivary, go the warehouse receipts 

then in use gave the elevator man the option of making delivery 
of the wheat at the point of receipt, or at the terminal mar- 
kets in the ‘Twin Cities where they were permitted to deliver 
wheat of like grade. Wheat being a fungible product, it 
couldn't be agreed to deliver identical lots of wheat. Like 
grade might mean wheat which actually had a market value of 
ten or fifteen cents a bushel less than the wheat the farmer 
had sold, because of the variation in protein content. 

I think one of the continuous struggles I had was an 
attempt to devise and require the use of a new warehouse re- 
eceipt which would require delivery of grain not only of like 
grade but like quality, in order to insure that the farmer got 
the added value which the high quality of wheat grown out on 
the northern plains there entitled him te. We prescribed a 
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change in the warehouse receipt then in use. There was con- 
siderable difficulty about it. We established a grain testing 
Laboratory with a service to enable the farmers to determine 
what their protein content was. You can't tell by looking at 
it. There was considerable difficulty. a think we got some 
improvement worked out in that. 

One of the most difficult problems that arose during 
my term as commissioner grew out of the failure of one of the 
large cooperatives that had been started a few years before I 
took office. The Montana Grain Growers had grown out of the 
Equity and the old Farmers Alliance movement. It was a move« 
ment te set up 4 chain of comtry elevators and to market the 
grain under central direction. It wes a bonded company, as 
all the grain marketing concerns ~ private and cooperative « 
were. This practice of issuing warehouse receipts and shipping 
out the grain got that co-op into real trouble. It got the 
department, which had the responsibility for administration of 
the grain laws of the state, into plenty of trouble. The manage~ 
ment of this cooperative had been delivering grain at terminal, 
selling it, and then attempting to protect itself by the pure 
chase of futures, instead. It got caught when the spread bee 
tween the option which the future held - which is simply a 
contract on somebody's part to make delivery at some future 
date « and the cash market worked ageinst them. ‘The first 
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intimation that we had of trouble was when they had difficulty 
making actual delivery on warehouse receipts. It wasn't the 
middle of the depression as far as the nation was concerned, 
but it was right in the depression as far as Montana knew it. 

' As soon as the situation was known, we put inspectors 
on it. We closed them and called the bond. They immediately 
went inte receivership. The attempt to realize on that occu 
pied a good deal of the time of the division there. The 
bonding company failed, also, and we had a real time - which 
is one of the lessons that there's no magic in the cooperative. 
A cooperative can succeed only if it has excellent management 
and gives the same kind of service at less cost or better serv- 
ice at an equal cost than the farmer can get from the merchants 
who are not cooperative merchants. 

4aron Sapiro didn't have anything to do with this. The 

Sapiro movement reached the state following this. It was during 
my term there that the Montana wheat growers were organized 
along the Sapiro contract lines. It reached quite a number 
of farmers. The plan consisted of the three-year contract 
giving the cooperative the exclusive right to market the 
wheat. This was a part of the similar movement that covered 
all of the western states - the western wheat growers « which 
were under A. Sapiro contracts. That was not related to the 


Montana Grain Growers, 
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The basic difficulty was the continuing drought in 
Montana, and the falling prices. Two years before I went 
into office, woe had an experience that really flattened the 
livestock industry in the state. Ths year 1919 followed a 
year of drought and low feed production in the state. It 
was a long and very severe winter. The cattle population 
was high and the prices were high, too, so the farmers and 
stockmen, generally, bought feed, where they didn't have 
enough to carry their stock through, wherever they c ould find 
ite Coumtbies would organize crews and send them back to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, to contract for sereages of slough 
hay and cut it, bail it, and ship it back to Montana. Slough 
hay is very poor feed. Prices got too high. One extreme 
ease I knew of in Great Falls, Montana, was when the costs 
amounted to $90.00 a ton by the time the hay was laid down 
there, and it was very poor feed. 

Well, after coing in debt and using up their resources 
to feed the cattle through the winter of 1919-1920, the break 
in cattle prices came. The cattle that had been carried 
through at a higa price didn't command enough return on the 
market to pay even the feed costs for the winter, let sione 
what they were worth. That added to the spotty and poor grain 
crops and created a basic condition that was very difficult to 
deal with, ‘That really started the agitation and the drive to 
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do something to offset the drop in farm prices that had taken 
place. It was realized that there was very little you could 

de about the rainfall. Farm prices had taken a dip. Following 
May, 1920, it really sot bad. 

There was very little you could do about the problem of 
dry-land farming. There was disillusionment ebout dry-land 
farminge Some people who stayed it through have really transe 
formed the state today, but at that time they were just struge 
gling and trying all the practices that the college and 
experiment stations had developed. Still, you couldn't pro= 
duce moisture when the moisture wasn't there. There was very 
little you could do, I wasn't wmder any illusions, I think, 
as to what a state department or a state could do to meet a 
situation like that. It was a case of just trying to deal 
with the problems that might offer some hope of hely. Very 
soon = about midway in wy foureyesar term-we were preoccupied 
with various plans or thoughts as to what could be done to 
help out the situation. 

I constantly leaned on the people at the colle-: and 
the farm leaders of the state. There were a number of fine 
earnest men in the legislature. The lieutenant governor was 
an old Granger and Farm Bureau man, a close friend of mine. 
His name was Will McCormick. He's dead now. He was a homee 


spun "David Harum" sort of a man. I think my four years there 
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were interesting because, while I don't think we accomplished 
much to carry out the governor's high promises, I think we did 
organize a good state department of agriculture. I think the 
lessons learned there were more of a negative character than 

a positive one. I learned to distrust magic solutions, all 
right, I learned the hard way the limits » voluntary coopere 
ative action by the farmers, themselves. During the ‘twenties 
this led me to be very skeptical of the claims that were made 
for the Sapiroetyps cooperatives. The basie condition under 
which they operated was that the farmers were subject to the 
world price. The fundamental difficulty with the Sapiro 

plan was that no matter how thoroughly a commodity is organized, 
the members of the cooperative are still not one-hundred percent 
of the total, They'll be short of oneehundred percent. The 
attempt, through voluntary action, to stabLllize and strengthen 
the market for the whole commodity had to be at the cost of 
the members, That is, if a portion of the crop were withe 
held from market in order to secure a desired price, that 
meant that the returns which the members received would be 
currently less by the proportion of the crop that had not been 
marketed. Of course, they could borrow against that, but even 
so there were certain responsibilities asswned by the members 
which were not assumed by nonemembers. But since the effect 


sought was to influence the market price for all the 
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commodity, those who were not members got the full benefit 
without paying any of the cost. Those who were members were 
holding the umbrella over the outside producers. 

tty coneLlusion was that those who were inside would be 
subject to a constant pull to get outside and cash in and let 
the others carry the load. It led me to think, when the real 
break came on us in the '30's, that the machinery of covernment 
was required to help equalize the load over all the producers 
of a commodity provided the majority of them favored the action. 
That is something of the principle in the city improvement 
districts, the drainage districts, and so forth. ‘Those were 
lessons that were being learned - but slowly. 

In this period, I didn't make many trips to Washington 
wmtil the winter of 1923-'2he I did not know Henry C. Wallace 
wmtil he came out to Montene accompanying President Harding on 
his trip to Alaska. When I went down to Washington in 123—12)) 
it was at his invitation, and I worked very closely with hin 
for a matter of several months. I followed the Harding agri- 
cultural conference in January with a great deal of interest 
and some disappointment. But I was completely busy in Montana 
and I didn't get active in this until after the middie of 1923. 

I had the sense of belonging to an administration that 
really was accomplishing something in Montana. TI had that feel- 
ing. In the department there was a great deal of frustration. 
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The satisfaction came from what appeared to be the friendli« 
ness and the cooperative attitude on the part of the farmers 
and stockmen of the state in all the little things we were 
trying to do. But as I look back on it, it was not a period 
of accomplishment as far as any great addition to the welfare 
of the farmers of Montana was concerned. This was my first 
crack at administration except for the relatively simple ad~ 
ministrative responsibilities of the Montana Farmer. I didn't 


have much of a staff at the Montana Fermer = two or three 

field men and the office staff, but I thought of it as an ade 
ministrative job. Administration meant to me the selection of 
competent people and the delegation of authority to them in 
their field, and then giving them enough supervision to make 
sure that they cleaned up as they went along. No policy had 
been laid down in the basic law of the Department of Agricul« 
ture. The policy was more or less played by ear and determined 
by staff conferences and consultation with the sort of an 
informal Council of Agriculture which I set up with the farm 


leaders. Council seemed to be the appropriate word for it. 


I set it up shortly after I came in in 192l.e It was composed 
of the heads of the farm organizations. It was informal in 

the sense that 1t wasn't provided for in the legislation. It 
was composed of the heads of the Grange, Farmers Union, Farm 


Bureau, and what cooperatives there were, While the livestack 
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growers had preserved the independence of the livestock sani- 
tary board and the state office that looked after brand regis= 
trations, which were not in the department of agriculture, our 
relations were cooperative and very close. So the livestock 
men were represented on the council. I don't think that's 
where the name Council of Agriculture came from later on. TI 
wouldn't imagine that they had any national impact. It's a 
perfectly natural name to describe something. 

Policy, then, such as there was, grew out of our internal 
staff discussions, our discussions with leaders in the state 
capital - members of tha house and senate who were concerned 
with and informed about agriculture - and out of this council 
of outside advisors, plus consultation with the college pretty 
much. That gave such policy light as we had. Because of the 
problems with the Montana grain growers, that part of our action 
was pretty much a rear guard action, although I think we made 
some progress on the problem of getting the valuss for the 
wheat growers. I think the failure of the Montana grain growers 
enabled us to help check the practice which almost could be 
considered conversion of wheat ~- the practice of buying it and 
selling it on the market and then trying to protect yourself by 
hedging rather than by owning the actual wheat. I suppose some 
good things came out of it, but as I've checked back over the 
years I haven't felt that the contributions of the department 
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lived up te the governor's high hopes, by any means, although 
he didn't seem to be dissatisfied with it. It probably was 
possible to do more than we did, but it was impossible for 
mée I could see nothing else to do. I don't know what more 
a state department could have done. 

Our policy came from Farm Bureau, Extension, and other 
organizations. Farm Bureau was fairly new. It was in its 
infancy. The Grange had strong able leadership and a good 
membership in some localities, but as a state-wide body it 
wasn't too strong. Of course, the ritual which held the whole 
family interest was an important part of the Grange, but the 
Grange in the West and nationally from that time on was cone 
cerned with volicy, all right. ‘the Farmers Union was very 
active. It had several members who were members of the legis~ 
lature. I think the Union was stronger than the Grange. The 
Farm Bureatt had a more evenly distributed membership because 
it was a federation of coumty farm bureaus which had been set 
up by the extension movement. 

I didn't go to Herdingts agricultural conference in 
Washington, but I followed it with a great deal of interest. 
We began to hear names we hadn't heard before « George N. Peek 
and Hugh S. Johmson. This was the first time I'd ever heard 
these names. TI hadn't met those men yete I imagine I heard 
about “Equality for Agriculture" at this time. The term was 
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associated, of course, with the Peek-Johnson presentation in 
this conference. Subsequently it hadn't been a rallying cry 
in Montana, in '22, It didn't begin to be used until after 
the middle of '23, as IT recall. The conference didn't yield 
much. I don't know that we expected much. The results were 
not particularly impressive. I sent for all the reports f 
could get and read them. [It was in '22. I discussed the 
"Equality for Agriculture" plan with some people in Montana. 
The problem of dealing with the "surplus" was in our minds, 
and it was obvious that there were some people thinking of it 
down in Washington at that time, 

The Capper-Volstead Act didn't particularly mean any- 

thing to us in Montana. We were interested in the Intermediate 
Credit Act - that was '23. As far as I personally was concerned, 
I thought the Fordney-MeCumber (tariff) Act was bad medicine. 
I think that feeling was generally under the surface, because 
when we began to think in terms of action the idea of making 
the tariff effective for agriculture, as long as the country 
was committing itself to higher tariffs, was one that didn't 
require much selling. Farmers understood that. 

Nationally, I was not close to the Farm Bureau at all 
during these years - 1922, '23, '2h. Im the state I was no 
closer to it than I was to the other farm organizations. Prob- 


ably I had more direct contact with the cooperatives than I 
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did with any of the farm organizations. I don't remember any 
trips to Washington during these years. The Montana state 
budget was tight. The idea of making a trip to Washington, 
muiless on call or urgent business, at state expense wouldn't 
have occurred to me. | 
I think these were happy years for mee I think they 

were happier in the doing than I think of them in retrospect, 
because there always was the sense of activity, and of doing 
new thingse The sense of disappointment that surrowds those 
years I think is the feeling that I have looking back on them 
rather than the feeling I had at the time. There wasn't any= 

thing personal that made me unhappy in those years. In busi« 
ness it was a period of bank failures. I was caught in a bank 
in Helena for a little - not much. I only lost what I had 
there. But that was the general situation all over the state. 
Banks were closing. Then, of course, the result of the slece 
tion in 192) was a shock and a terrific disappointment to me. 

I didn't expect Dixon to be defeated because I thought he had 
done such a marvelous job as governor that it was unthinkable 
that the state would rejoct him. I suppose I was quite ideal- 
istic about it, and I didn't know the facts of life in politics, 
notwithstanding Dixon's words of wisdom to me four years before 
and notwithstanding the fact that he told me repeatedly as we 
went into the last year that this was going to be a tough fight 
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and that he had no confidence that we could win it. 

I think I worked hard as commissioner of agriculture. 
There was not much fishing. I remember one trip I took with 
aman, which vroduced the best fishing I ever had in my life. 
I went with Bob Parker of the college, who was the active man 
in the state entymology office, to check the Montana-Idaho 
boundary line for alfalfa weevil infestation. Idaho had it 
and Montana was free. We were maintaining a quarantine, but 
it was always a little bit questionable as to wheather the 
weevil had drifted across the border or not. It was easy to 
doe So I went with Bob Parker and we personally scouted the 
alfalfa fields along the Montana-Idaho border. That was in 
the summer of 1922. When we left our hunt for weevil, we cut 
pack, followed what were really the headwaters of the Missourl 
River, the Jefferson River branch, up to the ultimate marshes, 
and came out by west Yellowstone and started on to Madison. 
On Grayling Creek we hit a pool where as fast as we could cast 
we brought in rainbow trout of a remarkably even size = of 
about a pound and a half = and Grayling, which are beautiful 
native fish and have a spread of fin like goldfish. They're 
just irridescent in the water. We would bring them in just as 
fast as we would cast. When we had taken all the fish we 
thought we could dispose sf, we released them when we brought 


them in. 
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My older son is a fisherman. He grew to be a very good 
fisherman. We used to say he could catch fish where there 
aren't any. I told him about that for years, and ten years 
later - it was the sixteenth of July, I remember, of whatever 
year it was - I returned to Montana from the East and went 
back to that hole with my son. By coincidence I met Bob 
Parker and his son at the same hole. We didn't catch any 
fish. I had no idea that Parker would be there. But he had 
been telling his son, also, about the fishing, and it happened 
on the same day. I came halfeway across the continent to take 
Chester, and Bob who lived in Bozeman brought his boy up. There 
we were. We didn't get any fish. Chet hooked onto one big 
one, but he didn't land it. We did have that fishing, but on 
the whole there wasn't much time for fishing. We didn't do 
much of it in those four yearse 

In June, 1923, Harding and Henry C. Wallace came through 
Montana. I remember an evening with Secretary Wallace at 
Governor Dixon's home, which was quite a thrilling experience. 
Wallace wasn't a yvoluble man, but deeply serious about the 
agricultural situation. It was the first time I had met him. 
Well, he was a stocky, sandy redehaired, ruddy complexioned 
Scotchman. He gave you the impression of solidity and deep 
earnestness. He had very sreat curiosity about the conditions 
in Montana. Obviously from his talk with Dixon, he had a great 
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deal of concern about the struggie that was going on in the 
government between Interior and Agriculture over the old 
perennial figure of the forest department, and the tug-of-war 
with the President that obviously was going One t understood 
that it was a battle that Wallace was winning, at the time, 


_ With Herding. There was some evidence of tension with the 
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Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoovers. All that listening 
to the governor and Secretary Wallace diseuss those questions, 
of course, was better than a fronterow seat at the theater. 
It was very interesting, I don't remember anything that was 
said « just impressionse The whole matter was crystallized, 
of course, when Henry Taylor came. That was a little later. 
met President Harding on that trip. As a matter of 
fact, vy accident I was presented to him twice. He called | 
the shot the second time. He said, "Why, you and I have met," 
which surprised me considerably because I thought he was mecte 
ing a lot of psople arowd there. I hadn't intended to gang 
up on him, but it just happened thst I was in another group 
and was shoved along. Harding was a very handsome, impressive= 
looking man. I think he looked very much the figure of the 
Presidente Obviously, his mind was somewhere else while he 
was meeting people in Montana. He seemed preoccupied, cone 
cemed, because he must have known then of developments in the 


administration which didn't hit the front pages really wtil 
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after his death. He must have been aware of them, I remember 
Dizon's remark following his death that no man could have been 
more fortunate in the timing of his death than Harding was, 
because the returning of his body across the country was marked 
by a great deal of mourning and great public respect. I re«# 
member Dixon's conclusion that some months later it would 
have been a little different. 

I am aware that H.C. Taylor was along on this trip. 
He was with the party at Helena, I think that was the first 
time I met him. I had kmown of him a great deal, of course = 
heard a lot of H.C. Taylor. We didn't really get down to 
discussing "Equality for Agriculture" wmtil Taylor came to 
Helena on the subsequent trip he made out west that summere 
A sense of contact with Henry C. Wallace was something new 
that was added by this visit. He was interested in the 
Montana department, in what we were trying to do. He asked 
me many questions about it. I gained a feeling of acquaintance 
with him, notwithstanding the fact that he was very preoccupied 
and busy, also, on the visit to Montana, Houston was a very 
eold precise persone. The conference with the farm editors he 
carried on well but carried on just like a man who is doing a 
chore, With Wallace there was a sense of personal contact. 
He was fear from a dour individual, He was, I think, in many 


respects, a good deal more of a man's man than Henry A. Wallace. 
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A mants man is ao man who enjoys relaxation and is at ease with 
other men in a social sense. Henry A. Wallace very rarely was 
at ease with other men in just a social way. Henry A. was 
ordinarily just not at ease with peoplee I am thinking not 
of my personal experience with Henry C. Wallace, but of his 
participation in the little poker sessions of the Harding 
eras the way he enjoyed golf, and liked to set out with men. 
He would quietly tuck a little chew of tobacco up wmder his 
lip. I imagine when he and Harding were together they openly 
enjoyed taking a chew of tobacco from the same plug and just 
talking as men do. I never could conceive of Henry A. relaxe 
ing and talking with men that way, as his father did e just a 
casual enjoyment of human companionship, and relaxing in it 
without leading up to the settlement of problems of any sorte 
I think that was the kind of a man Henry C. Wallace was. 
Montana gained nothing that I kmow of from the visit of 
the President and the Secretary of Agriculture. I was on vaca-= 
tion up on Flathead Lake when Harding died in San Francisco. 
Mrs. Davis and the boys and I had sone up on Flathead Lake. 
Eugene Meyer and Frank W. Mondell came west in the fall 
of 1923. I think they came before Taylor. I remember distincte 
ly when they came to Helena, and Bugene Meyer remembers very 
well, too, the meeting in Helena to which we had brought men ~ 
from all over the state to discuss the agricultural situation. 
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It had been widely advertised that Meyer and Mondell were 
coming to confer with the people of the West about conditions, 
and to discuss possible remedies. That was my understanding 
of it. They discussed conditions, and invited comments and 
suggestions. It was obvious they were thinking in terms of 
euergency credit rathor than any other relief action. I 
remember expressing another point cf view and questioning the 
efficacy of more credit to meet the conditions 1n Montana, in 
a discussion we had from the floor at that time. I was, of 
course, affected by the feeling of many of the farm people out 
in Montana that Eugene Meyer was not primarily interested in 
the welfare of the farmers, which was an opinion I subsequently 
changed as I grew to know Meyer better. I shared that feeling 
at that time. I thought he was primarily interested in just 
placating and calming down the storm in the West for political 
reasons. JI don't know that I associated him in my mind with 
Mr. Hoover, but I asscciated him with the administration, with 
the financial powers of the country. I thought that they were 
dealing very superficially with the symptoms and not attempting 
to get at the causes of our troubles. 

I have discussed this trip to the West with Eugene Meyer, 
since. Evidently, he regarded my part in it as a bit of hecke 
ling. I've grown to know him very well and admire him. On 


numerous occasions he brings it up, jocularly, that I was a 
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firemeater and that I certainly tried to make it tough for him 
out there. I don't think I was a fire-eater, but I did want 
to make it a little tough for them. I was thoroughly against 
what they were talking about, and I wanted to make it a little 
tough. But I'm pretty sure I didn't. I wasn't the type to 
shout and wave my arms. Challenging them from the floor was 
something I had to force myself to do, but I felt the questions 
had to be raised. And they were in the minds of others there. 
I never was an orator, and the questions were raised deliberately 
and, I hops, clearly. I haven't the remotest idea what I said, 
except that I know it was concerned with setting over the point 
of view that there were some difficulties here that could not 
be met by extension oe sheneeney credit, and that the Montana 
farmers and ranchers were already burdened with more debt than 
they could handle and piling more on wouldntt solve their 
problems. It was my opinion that we had to get at some way to 
make the vhodusta of the farms and ranches bring more money. 

I was frankly surprised, on meeting Gene Meyer years 
afterwards, to find that our meeting had made an impression on 
him and stayed with him. I hadn't expected it to, although 
another session with Mr, Meyer at the time of the agricultural 
conference to deal with the problems of the northwest, called 
by Mre Calvin Coolidge in Washington, I think perhaps tended 
to deepen Mr. Meyer's impressions a little bit. 
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I think I was calm in those days. How does one tell? 
I have done very little thinking back on those years. I don't 
look back very much, so my memory on some of these things isntt 
sharpened by continued reflection on them. When a thing's 
passed, it's passed, and I haven't gone back to mull events 
over in my mind. I imow I was a great deal thinner than than 
Ian now. I didn't weigh over 130 pounds on the hoof. I pro- 


bably was quick moving, but I never wes a rabble rouser in talk 


in private or public. I didn't do that. I don't think that I 
was well defined in my opinions, but I was fairly firm in »y 
feelincs about thingse I don't mow that I rationalized then 
too clearly. 

With some regret, I admit that my attitude at the time 
was probably that Mr. Meyer represented the enemy. Knowing 
Eugene Neyer since, I know that he was sincerely concerned 
about the conditions in the West. While Mondell was more of 
a professional politician than Meyer and his coming along on 
the trip didn't make it look like an objective economic mission, 
nevertheless they had a very respectful hearing in Helena and 
elsewhere in the West. There was no packed meeting and no 
disorder. I imagine that most of the people in the meeting 
would have given a rising vote of confidence to Eugene Meyer. 
Only the agricultural leaders had this feeling of antagonism. 


We had bankers and leading business men in the meeting, es well. 
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So there wasn't wmanimity of opinion as to what should be done 
about agriculture, even in Montana. 

On October 13, 1923, Henry Taylor and I arrived in 
Helena from Great Falis. He was crossing the state, being 
passed from hand to hand, as I recail it, by extension person~ 
nele I'm not sure whether Nils Olsen was with him on that trip, 
or note. Olsen came through a subsequent time. Taylor was a 
shrewd questioner, and he was asking questions as he came 
across the state. I went down to Great Falls to meet him, and 
we came on into Helena. It's a matter of a few hours from 
Great Falls to Helena. We talked about the situation in Montana 
against the background of the developing national situation in 
agriculture. He was full of questions as to what I thought the 
causes of the difficulties were, what I thought might be done, 
and particularly what the farmers might be thinking about. He 
asked if we - the people in Montana - had followed the discus- 
sions in the agricultural conference that had been held in 22, 
and if we had formed any opinions about any of the variety of 
suggestions that had been made there. We went to the Placer 
Hotel when we arrived in Helena. M.i. spent that evening with 
use I may have brought down the lieutenant governor ~ I don't 
know. His name was Will McCormick. He was present at the 
dinner meeting that night. 

That night we went to Governor Dixon's for dimmer. [I 
don't think we had a drink before dinnere As I recall it, 
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Governor Dixon never served any liquor in his home. During 
the period I was closely associated with Dixon, I don't be-« 
liswe I ever saw him take a drink, although in his earlier 
years Dixon had consumed his share of liquor, so I've been told, 
It wasn't served at the executive mansion in those four years. 
So we didn't have a drink, I'm sure. 

It was a very interesting evening in which Henry Taylor 
really conducted a seminar. During the meal the conversation 
was general, but afterward he employed the Socratic method of 
bringing out points of view. Some people in Washington, who 
questioned the purposes of his trip, I'va been told, felt that 
he employed it to lead people to a certain conclusion = to the 
support of thse export corporation idea or plan which had been 
developed by Peek and Johnson in their brief as a move to 
remedy the conditions we were in. [I think this Henry Taylor 
always disclaimed, but always with his tongue in his cheek a 
Little bit. There was no question about it, but he was doing 
it skillfully and fairly. I mean, he wasn't foreclosing any 
other consideration, because we discussed many. What he had 
to say was very interesting. The conference that night seemed 
to open up certain possible courses of action that interested 
me very much. Senator George William Norris had been discussing 


plans for action. There'd been many others that involved com= 


plete and direct government intervention. But the idea of 
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imposing a charge on the entire crop to accomplish its market- 
ing in an orderly manner that would segregate the surplus for 
disposal while maintaining a price back of the tariff wall that 
was more nearly related to the costs of making the crop, was 
something that our experience and our education in cooperative 
marketing made appealing. TI don't think there's any question 
but that Henry Taylor led the discussion along lines that in- 
vited those favorable conclusions, as far as that general line 
of action was concerned. Of course, I can't distinguish that 
feeling from things I learned later. 

I knew thet Henry C. Wallace had asked the economists 
associated with him to bring together such consultants as they 
might want, from time to time, and make a survey of possible 
courses of action and come up with a recommendation as to what 
was tho most workable and practical in the situation. I learned 
later thet Wallace had reached the conclusion, himself « he 
subsequently told me this - that the disposition of economists 
was to talk endlessly on all sides of a question but not to 
jell on any course of action. He said that he had made up his 
mind that the time had come for action, and he found a ready 
ally in Henry C. Taylor, who was the head of the newly created 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. I heard Henry C. Wallace 
address a group of Chicago business men that fall of 1923, at 
the time of the International Livestock show. Then himself, he 
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made a statement which very cautiously raised the question, 
and suggested the answer. That was on November 12, 1923. I 
was present at the meeting which he addressede 

All this confirmed the feeling that while Taylor did 
not say so at the meeting in Helena, he with others had pretty 
thoroughly canvassed the situation and had come to the West to 
find out what the people were thinking about and whether they 
had reached any consensus of opinion or feeling on any other 
Line of action. He asked questions which started peonle to 
thinking on these lines. Now, when Taylor subsequently was 
recalled to Washington as a result of some suspicion that he 
was lighting a prairie fire, I know that he rested on the 
assertion that he had just asked questions. I think Henry C. 
Taylor was trying to stimulate the people to think about a 
possible course of action. 

i,as well as the others there, was groping for something 
to swing in behind. We had not smmg yet. I think Taylor's 
visit was the catalyst that precipitated the action. If Dixon 
arose to leave carly at that dimmer, it would have been chare 
acteristic. I attended many dimers at the governor's home, 
and he frequently did that. I don't recall his leaving. It 
was my impression that he sat through the evening with us, 
which would have been rare, I think. Dixon was carrying a very 


heavy load. 
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I don't remember the inmediate step after this dinner, 
but in general I remember planning with M.L. Wilson a course 
of action in Montana which we subsequently followed. It was 
not long after that that I addressed a meeting in Bozeman, 
which was the first meeting I ever talked to, about this quese 
tion. I don't recall the date. It might have been that winter 
at the short course. There were two meetings = one in Bozeman 
and one tn Billings. It was in 1923. We put forward what we 
called the export corporation plan. I suppose that I made the 
most convinced and unqualified talks at that time I ever made 
on the subject. The more you study a question, the more youfre 
inclined to qualify your conclusions e little bit, and at this 
time we were anxious to get export corporation leagues goinze 
The farm leaders of Montana and I were working together there. 

We communicated with people from other states. Coorge 
Jewett was the head of the American Wheat Growers Association. 
This was a Sapiro-type organization. George Jewett had his 
headquarters in Denver. We got George Jewett going. We got 
men in other states going, and we formed the Montana Export 
Corporation League with the support of the Mortana Wheat 
Growers, headed by Dwight Cresap and C.N. Strawman. It sot 
very active in starting what we called little local export core 


poration leagues to explain and arouse interest in this movement. 
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My idea of the sequence of the two meetings is that I 
talked first at Bozeman. It was the first public talk I ever 
made on the subject. I was not particularly worried about it. 
The proposition was very clear in my mind. The Bozeman mesting 
was not called for the special purpose of advancing the Export 
Corporation idea. It was a general session of the Annual 
Farmers! Week to which I spoke. I presented the subject much 
more simply than the subject required. It was so simple in my 
mind that when I got down to Washington and saw the then worke 
ing drafts of what became the McNary-Haugen Bill in Charlie 
Brand's office, I was appalled by the complexity and the detail 
of it. Wilson, Jewett, and I really started the so-called ex 
port corporation leagues over the West. We then called a meet- 
ing in Blllings of all the representatives of these leagues and 
the farm organizations. Governor Dixon was entirely in support 
of my doing this. 

I dontt think Taylor at the time of his visit mentioned 
my coming with the Department. I think all he talked about 
with me then was that he thought it was very important that I 
arrange some way to come down and spend some months in Washinge= 
ton. I imagine he did so because I was from a state where the 
feeling was strong and I was willing to take the leadership. 

I could do more publicly than M.L. could do in his position. 
I think Taylor thought I would be useful to Henry C. Wallace 
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as a sort of unofficial liaison between the secretary's office 
and the Senate and House on pessible legislation to meet the 
farm situation, The idea sounded all right to me. I'm pretty 
sure he mentioned this on this visit, although it wasntt | 
formalised until I met with both of them egain in Chicago 

in November, 

The thought of golng east was in our minds. M.l., of 
course, was fully aware of what Taylor was doing. M.L. and I 
both felt it was time for action and this looked like the di- 
rection in which to hit. That Billings meeting is the one 
that raised a sun of money for the purpose of paying ny 
expenses on a trip to Washington. Jewett was very active 
in other states getting things moving. We didntt, as I 
recall, make any trips outside Montana to start it. ‘Similar 
action grew up in other states. I guess we hit the trail first. 

I think it's correct that the money raised in Billings 
paid my way to Chicago in November, 1923. I had had a telegram 
from Tayicr asking to meet him and Henry Wallace in Chicego, and 
had complied. I think I went alone. Wel. Stockton, the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau, might have gone down at that time, If 
don't know, He and I went to Washington together later. Sec- 
retary Wallace ard Henry Taylor were in Chicago attending the 
annual meeting of the land grant colleges, but while there the 


Secretary addressed the luncheon meeting of Chicago business men 
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at which he made the cautious and guarded statement which was a 
public endorsement of the principle of government action to 
assist in segregating the surplus of wheat, with the cost to 

be borne by all the marke ting units of the commodity. This 
mesting had a great deal of significance te me. I remember 

I attended this luncheon with a couple of Ohio State College 
men. One was Sam Guard, who was with the Breeders Gazette. He 


still runs it, although it's not now the kind of a Breeders 


Gazette published in those days. Another was a man named Glen 
Hayese There were probably one or two others at our table. I 
remember pointing out to them the significance of Wallace's 
statement, which seemed to me to be a commitment on the part 

of the administration to support this type of legislation for 
the farmers. It was a guarded one. It was something along 
this line - "After careful study, it has seemed to us that this 
kind of approach might be the most effective one, in a practical 
operating sense, to take." It was not more than that. He des» 
cribed it in about a paragraph of his talk, but toe me that was 
very significant. I don't think the papers of Chicago caught 
it or played it up so much because they hadn't bean conditioned 
to recognize the words and context, as some of the rest of us 
had. I did not meet H.A. Wallace there, and I didn't meet 
George Peek until later after I had spent some months in 
Washington. 
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E went to Chicaso and returned to Montana. As I recall 
it, we held the Billings neeting after that, at which we raised 
the money for the trip to Washington, I then went to Washington 
at Wallace's invitation. All I really knew when I went down was 
that the Secretary wanted me there. It was very early in 192) 
that Stockton and I went down to Washinzston, I dontt recall 
whether or not we went on the train together. HM. L. misht have 
mone with use I don't kmow. I went to the Harrington Hotel 
in Washincton. That's where I stayed during that entire period. 
I reported to the Department as soon as I could, reporting both 
to H. C, Wallace and to Taylor, iI was taken over and introduced 
again to Charlie Brand. He gave me a copy of the then incom 
plete draft of the legislation, which had no name yet. I went 


to Washineton at Wellacets invitation ~ I'm not sure he spelled 


it out before I went down there = to act as liaison with Conzress. 


He was meticulous in not wantins any of the Department employees 
to do any work on the Hill, but he wanted some body in whom he 
had confidence to act unofficially ea liaison with the Consress 
on this legislation. I was asked to so down to do it, Governor 
Dixon okayed my trip, 

I was not to be paid by the Department. Montana contine 
ued my salery, anc voluntary contributions to tne fund paid my 
expenses, I had no thoucsht of my future beyond going down and 


doinz what I could to advance Congressional action and consider~- 
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ation of this thing. I was an wnofficial lobbyist for the 
D3partment. I suppose there has been something like it before 
uP since, but I don't know. TIexpect that line of activity 
can be found in many departments. iIn my subsequent testimony 
before Senate and House committees, I identified myself? as the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Montana and the representative 
of these voliumtary associations which had asked me to go down 
there.» 

I remember the Coulter Bill very well. It subsequently 
became the Horbeck-Burtness Bill. John Lee Coulter was not a 
member of Congresse He was president of North Dakota Agricul~ 
tural College. The idea was to make emergency credit available, 
particularly for livestock purchase, for farmers in the north- 
weste It was definitely a regional bill. It was for loans to 
wheat farmers for cattle to change their type of farming. It 
Gidn't apveal to mew It didn't appeal to my associates in 
Wontanae You couldn't wave a little money over there and con= 
vert the North Dakota wheat growers into dairy producers. We 
felt sure that this thing wouldn't work. 

I worked with Brand = went over the legislation, made 
suggestions, and started working with him. Almost immediately 
a call was issued by Mr. Coolidge = whose chief adviser on it 
was Mre Hoover ~ for a northwest agricultural conference, which 


was held in the early months of 192, « February lL, 192k. I don't 
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know whether M.L. Wilson was there continuously, but he was 
there during that periods 

I believe Mr. Stockton and I were the first to talk to 
President Coolidge about what was to be the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
Mra Scott Leavitt, who was our Congressman, arranged the appointe 
ment and took us over. I'd known Seott very well. Hetd been 
forest supervisor in Montana and been electsd te Congress from 
Eastern Montana, and he was quite fired up on our proposition. 
So he took Stockton and me over to see President Coolidge, and 
we discussed this idea with the President. He was polite but 
noncommital. The only thing I remember most distinctly was that 
he asked, "What do the business people think of this? The flour 
men and the meat men, what do they think of 1t?" Stockton and 
¥ followed up within the next day or two by talking to two men 
who were very close tc President Coolidge. One was Frank 
Stearns, who was a close personal friend of Coolidge, a merchant, 
and lived with him at the White House while in Washington. The 
other was William Butler, who subsequently became Senator from 
Massachusetts. He was a very shrewd cold proposition. Those 
two men were closer to Calvin Coolidge, we were told, than any= 
body elise. I don't think Mr. Coolidge understood the problem, 
and we hoped to find someone close to him whe would study it. 

Stearns was very sympathetic, said it sounded pretty sood. 
Butler repeated the same line, that he felt it was something to 
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which business would be opposed. He also sounded the soon to- 
be=familiar cry thet it was economically unsound. I remember 
asking Richard T. Ely once what he considered economically 
sound. He said, "I would say that anything is economically 
sound that employs economic means to accomplish a desired eco- 
nomic end, if it works." Obviously, you can have a judgment as 
to whether something is economically sound or politically or 
socially desirable, but you can't from a text book say: "This 
thing's economically unsound because it attempts to interfere 
with the ‘law of supply and demand'." If it uses the factors 
of supply and demand to a certain end and it works, that 
according to Ely would make it economically sound. I remember 
using that line frequentiy in the discussions we had. 

I stayed in Washington a matter of three or four months 
on that trip. I made one trip back to Montana, but my wife and 
children remained in Helena. I talked almost daily with Gilbert 
N. Haugen and Senator Charles L. McNary during the period. I 
was one of the first witnesses for the bill in the Senate. After 
the hearing Senator McNary asked me to come to his office for 
an extended discussion of the bill. He brought in Glenn E. 
McHugh, of the Senate legislative cowmcil, who was sitting in 
on the Senate hearings, and drafting changes in the bill. 
NeNary and I for a long while kept discussing the way the 
legislation would work, because he was trying to get many 
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questions answered that were in his own mind and to visualize 
the operation of the plen. Of course, the way Charlie Brand 
produced it was a hell of a lot more complicated than I or 
others had conceived .of it. IT had not yet met Feek, Johnson, 
or Henry As Wallace. I met Hoover in this period, but it was 
in response to an invitation on a collateral development that 
took place while I was down there, following this northwest 
conference » 

The early part of 192), was pretty much centered on 
Washington. As I said before, February h, 192), I attended 
the President's Conference on Northwestern Agriculture and 
Financee It was called by Mr. Coolidge, and his original ine 
vited list was made up in the Department of Commerce by Mire 
Hoovers It was heavily weighted with handlers of farm crops 
- bankers, railroad men, industriel and business leaders, and 
so forth. There was only a scattered representation of 
agriculture « 

I remember going to the White House to see Judson C. 
Welliver who was an assistant to Mr. Coolidge. He had been 
assistant to Mr. Harding. He was a great ghost writer. I 
tried to get over to him this thought, that in the amnounce~ 
ment of this conference President Coolidge, in any message to 
the conference or announcement in advance of it, would be ex+ 


posing himself to real attack if, with its proposed make-up, 
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it was called a northwest agricultural conference, because it 
wasn't agricultural in its make-up. I had the thought that lr. 
Welliver could get that over to Mr. Coolidge. 

The tug-of-war between Wallace and Hoover resulted in 
broadening the list and in invitations being extended to a 
number of us who were active on the other side of the fence to 
attend the conference, which we subsequently did. It was a 
meeting that was planned to produce indorsement of the Coulter 
Bill = the Norbeck-Burtness Bill. It did, but the agricultural 
members subsequently withdrew and developed their own set of 
resolutions and presented them because they wanted to express 
their point of view clearly, and it couldn't be done through 
that meeting. So we adopted a statement which was prepared 
and issued, which pointed out the inadequacy of the proposed 
treatment and came out with a strong plea for the other type 
of legislation. That meeting was encouraged by Secretary 
Wallace, ali right. 

As I recall it, Charles Donnelly, who was vresident of 
the Northern=-Pacific Railroad, was the chairman of the resolu- 
tions group. Our conference with him may have secured some 
modification of the resolutions that were officially adovted, 
but they weren't adequate from our point of view. Ours wasn't 
what might be called a mum session. It was just a separate 


meeting of the people who were oredominantly farmers or associated 
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with farm organizations or activities. 

I didn't meet George Peek until much later in Moline, 
and then it was almost by accident. That was when I was re« 
turning, finally, after we had had our first Congressional 
set-to on the bill, I was returning to Montana. I arranged 
to meet Mrs. Davis itn Moline. It was summer then. Peek was 
not in Washington during any of this early periods; at all. I 
didn't hear his name a great deal in connection with this sarly 
stage of the campaign. 

Wilson, Coulter, Leavitt, Brand, Taylor, Wallace, and fT 
were all active in the conferences As I remember, George Jewett 
became the active floor leader in these activities. I was one 
of the men whe surrounded him closely, and there was Stockton 
from Montana. Wilson wes very influential, but not as openly 
active. He kept the fires going out in Montana. We had 4 
small groupe Frank Murphy eame in very soon from Wheaton, 
Minnesota. I think Frank got in there in the very early months. 
I'm sure Frank wes there at the northwest conference. Frank 
testified before the Senate and subsequently before the House 
committe. 

I remember a series of Tuesday night "schools" held in 
the House caucus room. We had some very interesting sessions 
there in the spring of '2). They probably were called uder 
Gilbert Haugen's name, all right. I think Brand appeared. I 
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know I did, and Frank Murphy. We were attempting to explain 
the legislation and answer questions of senators and repre<- 
sentatives who were from the agricultural states and were 
much concerned to get our story under a isss formal atmos= 
phere than at a comnittee hearing. 

We set up an informal organization which brought in 
as many of the farm leaders as were around Washington and 
were interested. I'm not quite sure as to when the different 
Farm Bureau presidents began to fall in line. The difficulties 
in the northwest came first. They only moved into the corn 
pelt later. Early in the session one of the jobs Secretary 
Wallace wanted me to do was to meet and talk with men like 
Charles Hearst who was president of the Iowa Farm Bureau, 
while he was in Washington, with Sam H. Thompson, then presie 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Association, William "Bill" 
Hirth of the Missouri Farmers Association, Bill Settle of the 
Indiane Farm Bureau who was very active in the wheat growers! 
cooperative movement and quite a cooperative leader, and others. 
Earl Smith didn't become the head of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association until later, but I met Earl fairly early in the 
movement on one of my stops in Chicago. James Re Howard, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation never did get 
steamed up over the plan, and it was much later when Edward "Ea" 


O'Neal, the vice-president, got warmed up on it. Old man Jom 
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Grumbull of the Kanses Farmers Union and Charlie Barrett who 
was head of the National Farmers Union were there. Those were 
men I was working with, many of them at Secretary Wallace's 
suggestion. When they'd come to see him and ask him what it 
was all about, it was convenient for him to refer them to me 
and let me work on them. That was going on all this time. 
I'm not sure of the sequence, but we were appearing before 
hearings, also, arranging witnesses, and seeking to broaden 
the base of our support. One of the first organization steps 
was taken when George Jewett set up his headquarters in the 
old Franklin Square Hotel. In those early days George Jewett 
was the active "field general" of the drive for what we called 
the export corporation plan. 

George Jewett brought the resources of the American 
Wheat Growers - it was a Sapiroetype wheat cooperative « 
thoroughly back of that. They were chiefly in the West, though 
they affiliated with organizations that extended into the Mid- 
West. He brought in a young man from California named Ray 
McClung, a newspaper man out there. McClumg was his handyman « 
assistant. We began to build up volunteer recruits from the 
outside as farm leaders became interested. Their interest 
usually grew out of the advance of distress and bank failures 
into their part of the country. 

This was the beginning of the whole McNary-Haugen fights 
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It carried on under different names and different organizations 
through the spring of 1928 when the last bill had been vetoed 
and we failed to pass it over the veto. Up to the spring of 
192), Peek had no part in the drive except for writing pame 
phiets and following developments closely. George had really 
planted the seeds in Washington when, after the Harding Agri- 
cultural Conference in 1922, he remained in Washington and 
interviewed as many important people as he could. During early 
192h I do not believe George was in conmunication with any of 
the farm groups. Neither was I in touch with farm groups in 
any organized, formal way, although informally I was very close 
to the group that was gathering = George Jewett and the others. 
This group was informally organized because it didn't adopt any 
name that included all of the group. At this stage no name 
was used, except the wheat growers had their organization. The 
others came in under the names of their own organization. We 
weren't organized in a "Committee of Twenty-Two," "Corn-Belt 
Committee," or anything like that, as we were later. . 
Gray Silver sat in the meetings. He was very skeptical, 
and had a leg in each camp. He was a very smooth operator - an 
experienced lobbyist in Washington = and he looked on these 
unorganized men who came in from the country simply as people 
to keep in touch with and see that they did no harm. Since some 


of his own people were among them ~ state Farm Bureau prewidents 
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- he was apparently sympathetic. But Gray never "belonged." 

He wasn't interested in what we were. He was beginning to set 
interested in the movement to build up 4 new grain cooperative 
with headquarters in Chicago « Ths tnited States Grain Grovers 
to which he later turned his attention. The United States 
Grain Growers was a capital stock organization with soms inter- 
esting promotion aspects. I should say that my work at this 
stage was to testify in behalf of the NcNary«Haugen Bill, and 
to interview as many people as possible with respect to it, 
always reporting to and advising with Secretary Wallace. 

The drafting of the first McNary-Haugen Bill was pri-« 
marily Charlie Brand's work, with the help of the House and 
Senate legislative counsel. Most members of both legislative 
counsels ware involved in it at one stage or another. Frederic 
P. Lee was on it from the Senate side, and E.C. Alvord from 
the House side. McHugh was on it. Alvord later became a 
leading tax lawyer. After he left the House legislative counsel 
he went. with Ogden Le Nills to the Treasury as Assistant Secre=« 
tary of the Treasury in charge of tax legislation, which he 
carried through the Hill. He left that position to set up an 
office in Washington and established o very lucrative practice 
in tax law.- 

In the early spring of 192), I advised Governor Dixon 
that Seeretary Wallace had asked me to come into the Department 
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of Agriculture to reorganize and bring together in one office 
the enforcement and regulatory activities of the Department. 
I had taken it up with Governor Dixon and his answer was 2& 
telegram on April 18, 192), expressing his regret and the 
hope that I would stay with the Montana work wntil September 
first or October first. I then told Secretary Wallace that I 
would not be available mtil after the election in Montana in 
November. That's where it stood when Secretary Henry CG. 
Wallace died that fall. 

There is one other bit of history that followed closely 
on the meeting of the northwest agricultural conference, because 
I know that some of the developments took place while men were 
thers who were attending that conference. Secretary Wallace 
wes very much concerned over legislation that was being drafted 
through the advice of the Department of Commerce which would 
have put an end to the agricultural attachés abroad as employees 
of the Department of Agriculture, That was another = and I 
think a principal - cause of difference between Secretaries 
Wallace and Hoovere I felt strongly on the question, myself. 

I feit that these agricultural attaches were the eyes and ears 
of agriculture abroad, and I felts in common with my assoclates 
in the farm groups, that it was important to keep them in agri- 
culture and not move them outside. I undertook to circulate a 


round robin, which was signed by the heads of quite a largs 
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number of farm organizations, protesting against it. I then 
received a call from Secretary Hoover at the Harrington Hotel 
asking me to come to his office, which I did. He teld me he 
had heard of the round robin. He wondered if I had heard ali 
ef the facts of the case and the reasons why this change was 
advocated by the Department of Commerce. We had some discussion 
of it. I told him that if the bill were to be reported out of 
committes ~ it had actually been introduced - then I would put 
& copy of this round robin on the desk of every member of the 
House and Senate. Otherwise, I didn't intend to use ite He 
knew this document had been circulated. I felt quite sure that 
Gray Silver was the man who kept him advised. 

A few days after that I received word from the attorney 
general of Montana that he had received a wire from the Secre« 
tary of Commerce asking under what auspices I was working in 
Washington, whether I was there at the expense of the state of 
Montanae The attorney general didn't carry it any further than 
the inguiry. That, I know, irritated Nr. Hoover very much - 
this little byplay. It wasn't part of the main businass. We 
felt, rightly or wrongly, that Mr. Hoover was a leader of forces 
who wsre opposed to ours, a feeling, of course, which George 
Peek held vehemently when he came in the pictures 

Gray Silver probably thought he was acting for the best 


interests of the Farm Bureau. He was not yet comnitted. His 
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organization was not yet committed on this program. I'm 
reasonably sure that Secretary Wallace didn't trust him. 

I think Taylor felt that Mr. Hoover was a party to his re- 
call from the field. 

We gave the McNery-Haugen Bill the works. Ons reason 
why the sarly efforts weren't as effective as the later ones 
was because cotton and tobacco hadn't yet come in. This was 
really a grain belt deai, with what sympathizers we could 
pick up outside. Passage in House and Senate was not a pos-~ 
sibility wmtil the cotton and tobacco cooperatives, and sube- 
sequently the cotton and tobacco Congressmen and Senators, 
came in. Our friends could count noses, and it didn't look 
possible for the legislation toe be passed at this time. There 
wasn't the strength. We didn't represent the populous states. 
We didn't have enough states, that was all, at that time. 

As soon as I could leave after the defeat, I arranged 
to have Mrs. Davis and our younger son meet mo in Moline. 

Mrse Davis had been visiting in Wisconsin. She had a cousin 
who was the head of the sales organization for the John Deere 
Plow Company in Moline, who had visited us in Montana. It was 
arranged that I would mest Mrs. Davis in Moline to visit for a 
day or two with her cousin, and then we'd retum home. While 
there I asked Ernest Johnson, my wife's cousin, about George 
Peek ~- asked if he were in Moline. George Peek was quite a 
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figure in Moline. He always was a positive force in the farm 
implement business, as he was a positive force in everything 
be undertook. Johnson said yes, that he was quite sure he was 
in town and he knew he was interested in the things I'd been 
doing, so he called George Peek on the telephone. I remember 
his approach was sort of in the way of - "Now, possibly if 
you have time, my cousin would like to see you." Ernie was 
a& little dubious as to whether George would be interested, 
but George Peek couldn't wait. He said, "Bring him over right 
awaye I want to talk to him.” He knew I had been in Washington, 
and he was very anxious to get the firstehand story. He was 
going to make a speech, I remember « I think locally « in which 
be was going to discuss this farm issue, and he was very anxious 
to have a firstehand report on what had taken place = what the 
forces were, how they divided. I remember I asked him to give 
me a desk and a typewriter, and I wrote a few pagese I said, 
"Mis might be useful to you.s." He encouraged me to do ite 

So we saw quite a little of Mr. and Mrs. Peek while we 
were there. We stayed there only two or three days. I was 
very anxious to get home, and I really thought I was through on 
this thing. I liked George Peek very much. He was an attrac-~ 
tive, forceful, and extremely engaging man. Of course, he 
could be very rough and tough, too. He had strong likes and 
dislikes. They were an extremely attractive couple. Both are 
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dead now. While I enjoyed my visit with him, I was anxious to 
get home, back to Montana and back to my work, and I thought 
that I certainly had done all I could do for the cause. I 
wanted to clear up my work and get back and sea if I could be 
of any assistance to Governor Dixon in the campaign. 

I was planning to go into the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the new regulatory work that fall. ‘The 
Packers and Stockyards Administration was only one of the 
names. They were going to combine the regulation of grain 
futures, the grain standards act and all that into one - it 
might have been a bureau, I suppose = and I was to head it. 
Morrill was to go into other work. He went with the War 
Finance Corporation, then followed Eugene Meyer to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Peek and I decided nothing at that time. I simply told 
him everything I knew about ite He was extremely interested. 
He didn't even indicate to me his future plans beyond indicating 
that he thought he would go down to Washington and look the 
scene over - something of that sorte. That's all he said to me 
at that time. 

We met General Hugh Johnson in Moline on that trip. 
George Peek, Hugh Johnson, and two or three others were asso- 
clated in the management of the Moline Plow Company, which had 
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been taken over by bankers, representing the bond hoiders. 
THSys in turn, had made a management contract with Peek, 
Johnson, Phil Nolan, and two others, wder which it was plen= 
ned to liquidate the indebtedness through operation rather 
than by forced sale, under terms that would leave the manage- 
ment group in control of the company when they had paid off 
the debts. George Peek felt = his reasoning was very direct 
- that you can't make any money out of a busted customer and 
he was willing to do anything he could to pup new life blood 
back into the farming business, which was then in a pretty bad 
ways George Peek didn't like to lose. George was a good 
fighter. Nobody likes to lose, but it was less popular with 
George than nearly anybody I ever Imew. 

I met Johnson at the railway station. He was a rough 
and tumble euy, obviously tough, outspoken. I think he gave 
you the impression of a man who had lived hard, perhaps dissi- 
pated hard = he looked as if he were a hard drinker. I don't 
know whether he was or not at that time. I could see that 
George was slightly disapproving in his attitude toward Johnson. 
I could see there was not the entente cordtale between them that 
might have been anticipated. 

I had heard the name Bernard M. Baruch before this time. 
I thought of him as a successful Wall Street speculator. f[ 
don't know if Peek or Johnson mentioned his name at this timo, 
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but they did frequently thereafter when Baruch became interested 
in and a supporter of the equality for agriculture movement. I 
knew of their war industries board service. When Baruch became 
chairman, George had been the commissioner of finished products. 
Johnson was also in the group because it was there George and 
Johnson got to working together. George took Johnson back with 
him to the Moline Plow Company. There were reasons for their 
not being so cordial. Instead of giving the group time to work 
out the program George Peek had outlined and which was covered 
in the management agreement of the Moline Plow Company, some of 
the bond=holding group tied in with a man who had an attractive 
plan for getting some of their money out fast through liquidation 
and sale of property, and George felt that Hugh played along 
with that group when he himself insisted on fighting it out in 
Federal Court. The result was a contract settlement which was, 
I think, considered quite satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the management group. I don't recail the details of it, but I 
know that George felt that Hugh had not backed him up as he 
should have done, but on the contrary had given ald and comfort 
to the liquidators. 

My wife and I went by train to Helena. We had been thore 
only a few days when I received a telephone call from George 
Peek. Or it might have been a telegram. He said he and James 
Mitehell, who was then chairman of the board of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of Minneapolis and quite a prominent citizen of 
the Twin Cities, were together in Washington, and were insistent 
that I arrenge my affairs in Montana to enable me to come on 
back to Washington. I did return, and spent some time working 
with George, taking leave again from my job as Commissioner of 
Agriculture. I went via Ste Paul where I stopped and talked to 
Mr. Mitchell, meeting him for the first tims. The American 
Council of Agriculture was organized at St. Paul at a somewhat 
later date. One of the understandings with George was to help 
lay plans for the meeting which organized the American Council 
of Agriculture. I spent some time in Washington, some in 
Moline. I think this was all in July. Things were moving 
pretty fast. We were very anxious to pull the pieces together 
and start again. My schedule seemed busy at that time, all right. 
Among other things, we started our negotiations with 
Governor Frank 0. Lowden and Judge Hiram Bingham of Louisville. 
We at least tried to get them to attend the meeting in St. Paul 
of the American Council of Agriculture. Through this period I 
was talking with Walton Peteet whom I had met in Washington. 
He was an interested onlooker in this first McNary-Haugen fight, 
rather sympathetic but still feeling that the cooperatives could 
do the job themselves. He was the Washington representative and 
secretary of the National Cooperative Council made up of the 
Sapiro=type cooperatives. 
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I don't recall whose idea the American Council of Agri-« 
culture wase Frank Murphy was very active in it, and others in 
St. Paul and Mimeapolis. George Peek was active in it. I 
don't know who threw the idea out first, but we felt it was 
necessary to bring all the forces we could under one tent 
instead of operating as a loose informal group as we had been 
before. The idea of the American Council of Agriculture was to 
formalize, more or less, for this particular purpose the equality 
for agriculture movement, and to realign our forces and get busy 
to push the bill through Congress. That's what we were setting 
out to do. Frank W. Murphy of Wheaton, Minnesota, was Chairman, 
B.A. Selvidge, also of Minnesota, was Secretary, and R.A. Cowles, 
Treasurer of the Illinois Agricultural Association, was Treas< 
urer.e In the meantime, the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
the Iowa Farm Bureau, the Indiana Ferm Bureau and a number of 
other Farm Bureaus = had jumped into the fight with both feet, 
so that we had that added strength. Their representatives 
attended the meeting in Ste Paul, also a number of Farmers 
Union leaders. Bill Settle was there, Hirth was there, I'm 
quite sure, and Charlie Hearst was there. Sam Thompson was 
there. Whether Earl Smith came along at that time or not, I'm 
not sure. Earl was a prominent member of the board of the 
Tllinois Agricultural Association. He was not its president 


at that time. The Farm Bureau came into the movement by more 
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or less simultaneous and independent interest. Sam Thompson 
was the Illinois Agricultural Association man, although he was 
elected president of the American Farm Bureau during this fight, 
in the early winter of 1925: Earl Smith was then elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Association. The American 
Council of Agriculture issued a public statement of principles 
and purposes following its meeting. I think this organization 
served its purpose = served its purpose very well. 

I didn't stay East too long this trip. It wasn't pos~ 
sible for me to devote all my time to this work. I worked with 
George Peek on some revisions we both thought would be helpful 
in the bill, and got back to Montana just as soon as I could. 
George Peek was a very good friend, and very considerate, as 


the last paragraph of this letter shows: 
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Moline, Illinois 
August 20, 192) 


Mr. Chester C. Davis 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
Helena, Montana 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

The enclosed clipping will give you some inside 
light on the Moline Plow situation. Up to date I 
have been oneehundred percent supported in my conten-= 
tions by the court decision. Just where it will all 
land before I get through I do not know. 

I believe the next few days are going to be ine 
portant ones in the agricultural situation. If the 
President complies with our request to take the sub= 
ject out of partisan politics, that is one thing; if 
he does not, of course that is quite another. My 
friends among the farm leaders are not going to be 
kidded and, as you know, they have a pretty good in- 
sight on the situation in Washington. 

I am delighted to hear that yow young son is 
recovering from his late indisposition and sincerely 
hope his recovery will be rapid and complete. Mrs. 
“Ars joins me in cordial regards to both you and Mrs, 
Davis. 


Sincerely yours, 


George N. Peek 
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Of course, we had continued activities in the Montana 


department that I had to take care of. I accompanied Governor 


_ Dixon on some of his campaign trips in 192). I made only one 


political speech in the campaign. That was the night before 
election, at Hardin, Montana, which was sort of headquarters 

for the Crow Indians. it was quite an experience. I came into 
Hardin and I found them in a considerable uproar. Governor 
Dixon was the Republican candidate for governor, and the week 
before the Democrats had made a big roundup. President Coolidge 
bad just signed the bill making the members of the Indian tribes 
voting citizens, and this was the first election in which they 
were to have a vote. There was considerable activity in both 
parties to line up the Indian vote. The story I heard in 

Hardin was an amusing one. A number of the big candidates for 
office - Senator Walsh, a candidate for re-election, the candidate 
for governor - had spoken at a big rally in Hardin the week be-~ 
fore, Word had been sent out to all of the Crow Indians across the 
reservation to come on in because these important white fathers 
were going to meet with them and talk. The Indians accepted the 
invitation, and by horseback, cart, and every way except automo- 
bile, they converged on Hardin. After they had settled in the 
flats outside of town, and set up their tepees, a delegation of 
chiefs called on the chairman of the Democratic County Committee 
and pointed out that they were there, that their lodges were 
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empty of meat, and they wanted to know what to do. There was 
some telephoning, and the Democratic county chairman arranged 
for the purchase of some steers that they drove out to cartipe 
They continued that until the day of the rally. The Indians 
learned politics in a hurry!. At the last, when the steer meat 
ran short and the feeling was running a little high in the 
Indian camp, the County Committee in desperation sent word 

to the restaurants that they could feed the Indians and charge 
the Democratic Committee the bill. 

T heard this story in one of the restaurants where I 
was sitting up at the counter taking a lumch, myself. The 
man who ran the restaurant said, "You know, we had one buck 
come in here and eat twelve chicken dinners that day. Things 
are a little tough because the bill hasntt been paid yete" 
Neither the Democratic Committee, nor the Republican, had any 
more money than they needed. So that was the setting when I 
addressed the meeting. It was the only political speech I 
ever made in my life, and I don't think it was a very good one. 

We lost the election. The leaders of the forces that 
opposed Gevernor Dixon had been very shrewd. They had picked 
Judge John Ee Erickson, who subsequently went to the United 
States Senate and was a judge from northwestern Montana as 
their candidate. The Scandinavian name has an enormous voting 


appeal in Montana, as it does in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
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They concentrated opposition on Dixon. I didn't have the 
slightest ldea that he was going to be defeated, which shows 
I was not politically experienced. He kept assuring me that 
it was going to be tough, and he was not at all sure he was 
going to make ite He'd even had a tough fight in the primary 
to defeat the chairman of the state railway commission, who'd 
been put up against him. He had come through that, but the 
vote against him save him a tip-off that the thing would be 
tough. It wasntt like the previous campaign where the None 
Partisan League had backed Wheeler, which drove all the cone 

servative forces to support Dixon. So he was defeated. of 
course, in the meantime Secretary Wallace had died so I had 
completely washed out the idea of going to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Montana Wheat Growers cooperative came to see me 
and asked me if I would take over the management of that. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association asked me if I would consider 
coming with them. Sam Thompson of the American Farm Bureau 
had the bright idea of making me the Washington representative, 
but he wasn't man enough to budge Gray Silver. He didn't have 
enough support in the organization. So I finally went down to 
Chicago, talked with the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
and agreed to come with thom on the expiration of my term in 
April as director of grain marketing. I moved down there then 
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in the spring of 1925. I continued as Commissioner of Agri- 
culture until my term expired. It gave me a little opportunity 
to overlap and work with my successor. It may not seem so, but 
I was very much interested in what we were trying to do in the 
department, and my successor was a good friend of mine. I had 
a chance to work with him and talk with him some. On the eve- 
ning of the expiration of my term I was on my way to Chicago. 

An experience like that, when I felt that certain corpo- 
rate interests really controlled the politics of the state, didn't 
leave me with the feeling that there was very much future for 
me in Montena, so I was ready to move. We lived in Evanston for 
eight years. It was pleasant. We lived right on the lake. My 
sons went to school there. I don't like the city too well. I 
don't care for Chicago, particularly. I didn't find it une 
Pleasant in Evanston where we lived. [f didn tt attend the 
President's agricultural conference in January, 1925. 

After the election, President Coolidge came to Chicago 
to address the Annual American Farm Bureau Convention. I had 
gone back to Chicago for a conference with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. George Peek tootme out to meet General 
Charles G. Dawes. We spent some time with him in his beautiful 
Evanston home. George had corresponded with Dawes, who in turn 
hac brought some of the questions up with Sir Josiah Stamp who 


had been an associate of his on the German Reparations Mission. 
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I had forgotten all about the telegram, dated March 3, 
1925, stating: 

President O'Shea writing stop If you are seeking 

permanent connection in West, recommend you give 

serious consideration to subject matter of letter 

and see O'Shea first opportunity. 

Signed: George C. Jewett 
That, of course, was George Jewett who was head of the Wheat 
Growers cooperative. C'Shea was president of the Federal Land 
Bank at Spokane, and he had in mind for me a position in his 
organization, but I had already comnitted myself to the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

I am also reminded of the telegram dated March 16, 1925, 
addressed to me at Helena, stating: 

Our board unanimously passed a resolution asking you 

to take charge of our organization work along the 

lines of our recent conversation. Action contingent 

on other states adopting program. Please do not 

commit yourself until we can make a definite offer. 

Signed: B.D. Hollenback 
That was from the Montane Wheat Growers. I had made up my mind 
by March 16, but had made no announcement of it. 

Meanwhile, after a short period in which Howard Gore 
served as Secretary of Agriculture, the appointment had gone to 
William M. Jardine, President of Kansas State College. Jardine 
had been one of the land grant college heads who had expressed 


himself as opposed to the McNary-Haugen Bill. Since he came 
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from Kansas where we had real support from the organizations, 
we didn't view the appointment with enthusiasm, aithough we 
weren't surprised. Jardine was a very pleasant man, personally. 
I remember shortly after he had taken office George Peek and I 
called on him in Washington and talked the situation over with 
him and attempted to feel him out and see if he would be a 
cooperator. I remember that we walked out from the old red 
building in silence as we left. Finally George turned to me 

and uttered just one four-letter word which was exactly the 
word that was in my own mind. 

The spring of 1925 was a period for getting settled in 
Chicago and for getting acquainted with the workers on the 
Illinois Agricultural Association staff. It was my expectation 
and intention to work as a staff member on any jobs assigned. 
The chief problem in grain marketing confronting the Association 
had to do with the United States Grain Growers Inc. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association was inclined to oppose the movement 
which was counting on Farm Bureau supporte. One of the things 
they asked me to do was to get all the information I could toe 
gether about it. The Board hadn't really made up its mind. 

They were skeptical, but were in the process of examining into 
the whole proposition. I spent a great deal of time working on 
that, getting all the information together I could. It looked 
like a phoney to me = a promotion proposition. The association 


took that position. 
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The other thing we wanted to do was to see if we could 
work out some plan for the effective ‘amalgamation of the 
country cooperative elevators of Illinois into a more cohesive 
marketing organization. In that we were working with a very 
strong organization on the other side. That was the associla~= 
tion of the country grain elevator cooperatives. They were one 
of the first forms of cooperative organization, and somewhat 
limited in their usefulness although they had been important 
as single unit elevator operations. I concerned myself with the 
attempt to develop a progran which would be attractive to the 
single unit cooperatives and at the same time would move in 
the direction of an integrated grain marketing system. We 
weren't thinking in terms of only Illinois, although we were 
working primarily with Illinois. We were also working with 
elevator and Farm Bureau groups in other states to see what we 
could come up with. It wasn't successful, 

I thought that my job with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association would have nothing to do with the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, but it didn't work out that way. More and more demand 
was made on my time to participate in conferences, dociumenta~ 
tion, correspondence, drafting, all relating to the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. It began to get really burdensome. But that developed as 


I went along. George Peek was the leader then. He had some 
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able and strong associates. Jewett was becoming less active. 
The Sapiro grain cooperatives had begun to get into real diffie 
culty. They had rough sledding, and Jewett had plenty to de. 

I don't know at just what period he withdrew from active leader- 
ship. It was not a case of breaking with the movement, but I 
think Jewett became more and more preoccupied, and the wheat 
associations became less and less potent, as memberships dis- 
soived, and some of them didn't carry on. I couldn't put the 
date on when the wheat cooperatives began to weaken, but by 
midyear in 1925 they had become relatively less important in 
the MeNary-Haugen movement. 

The same factors brought trouble to the other coopera- 
tives which had started out with much stronger membership. For 
instanee, the Burley and Dark tobacco associations and the 
Bright tobacco association - had signed up in some cases in 
excess of eighty percent of the growers in their organizations. 
The American Cotton Cooperative Association and the Staple- 
Cotton Cooperative Association, which were two separate coopera= 
tives dealing with cotton, were becoming interested because of 
the problem of holding their membership in line while they were 
attempting the job of stabilization for the entire crop. The 
Staple=-Cotton Cooperative had excellent management and 4 
specialty commodity to deal with. They survived and have had 


a continuous existence as a very strong and ably=-managed 
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cooperative. The American Cotton Cooperative Association has 
had a number of changes in its form, and at that time it was 
really in some difficulty. In the period of '25 and 126, 
these cooperatives really brought pressure to bear within the 
states in which they were operating, which gave us enough 
strength to pass the bill. 

Peek and I didn't disassociate at any time. I went to 
work for the Illinois Agricultural Association, but George 
still continued to call on me. I was constantly in conferences 
and meetings, and I know the people in the Illinois Agricultural 
Association thought this was a very proper job for me. These 
things were naturally turned over to me in the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association by Sam Thompson and later by Earl Smith. 

Sam Thompson is still living in his home in Quincy, 
Adams County, Illinois. He was a tall, lean, kindly man who 
inspired confidence in anyone he met. Sam Thompson, when I 
last saw him, was active in the little bank he controlled in 
Adams County. He still owmed his farm land. He didn't live 
on his farm. I went up to see him two or three times, and 
enjoyed meeting him. He'd become very hard of hearing. Thompson 
was a simple man, not possessed of much formal education. But 
he had a very great sincerity and great persuasiveness because 
of ite He could get mad and he wasn't any push-<over, but he 
wasn't the hammer type. He was more the anvil type. 
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JR. Howard always impressed me more as the farm organi-~ 
zation politician. I think J.R. Howard was the first president 
of the American Farm Bureau. Oscar Bradfute came along later 
from Ohio. He was a pompous, good-natured chap, with no great 
depth, and of course I was not sympathetic with him because he 
wasn't sympathetic with us. When Sam Thompson came in, of 
course, it completed the swing. In 192) we didn't have the 
American Farm Bureau with us. I think the shift came at that 
1925 winter meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago. The later North and West St. Louis meeting was quite 
important, and that was the first mesting Henry Ae Wallace 
attended. But in May, 1925, we didn't have the American Farn 
Bureau. The organization really came with us when Sam Thompson 
was elected president. We couldn't move Bradfute. One of the 
things Thompson wanted to do but wasn't able to do was to re# 
place Gray Silver as Washington Representative of the Farm 
Bureaite 

Ed O'Neal was vice president, and as vice president he 
directed the legislative operations in Washington. That was 
pretty much the function of the vice president. At that time, 
Ed was not wholly sold on the McNary-Haugen Bill. His interest 
in the legislation didn't come along wntil '25='26 when the 
cotton growers came ine But when O'Neal joined us he was 


powerful, hard-hitting and a very able, smooth operator. Hetg 
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one of the most genial end lovable of men. In 192) Ed would 
kid us along on our proposition and express great interest in 
and admiration for what we were accomplishing, but was not 
heart and soul for it at that time. 

Earl Smith is an extraordinarily able man - a good type 
executive. He had arisen as one of the younger members of the 
board of the Illinois Agricultural Association to the point 
where he was elected prezident when Sam Thompson became presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau. Earl is one of the closest 
friends I have had. He had extraordinary abilities of leader= 
ship. He never could be tempted to move on to the National 
Farm Bureau presidency, even years later when I would think 
most of the leaders of the American Farm Bureau wished him to, 
and after he had served with great distinction as vice-president 
of the national organization. When Ed hed reached the stage 
when for his own interests retirement was indicated, Smith 
wouldn't permit his name to go before the Convention. Earl 
was never ambitious for ite He really wasn't. When he retired 
= and retired voluntarily from the Illinois Agricultural Asso-= 
ciation = he had no ambition to move on. I don't mean that 
Barl might not have been tempted, for exemple, if somebody had 
tagged him and said, "I'd like you to be Secretary of Asriculture,* 
or something like that, but he never sought tr advance in the 


Farm Bureau organization beyond the leadership of the Illinois 
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Agricultural Association which was, of course, the most power 
ful single wit in the American Ferm Bureau Federation (AFBF). 
Earl was not ambitious in farm organization circles, except as 
he was ambitious to make the Illinois Agricultural Association 
serve its purposes. He was very able as an administrator. He 
was a leader, believe mei Earl really controlled his organi- 
zatione 
On May 12-13, 1925, the Grain Belt Federation of Farm 

Organizations (Corn Belt Committee), was formed at Des Moines. 
Iwas there, The Corn Belt Committee became the vehicle through 
which Frank Murphy worked, although Bill Hirth was chairman, and 
Frank Murphy only the head of the legislative committee. Bill 
and Frank were two odd ones to be teamed up together. Frenk — 
Murphy actually, from the standpoint of leadership, took it over. 
Bill Hirth wes a good deal of a single-tracker - something of 6 
lone woif. 

It was quite a job keeping a group of those prima donnas 
pulling in team harness. Bill Hirth had been a dictator in his 
Missouri Farmers Association. He was deeply and emotionally 
sold on this proposal. While he would sit in at meetings, Bill 
was & great hand to go off by himself and write a long manifesto 
that he'd bring in and want us to issue. Then they'd turn it 
over to me. I remember several times when I'd go over it and 


then turn it back to Bill. Hetd bring it up at a subsequent 
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meeting and I've heard him say, "You know, this Goddam thing 
cdidntt have much merit when I first produced it, but by the 
time Chester got through with it it was utterly without merit, 
but I now present it to youe" He was a lovable fellow with a 
great deal of power over the Missouri delegation. 

Frank Murphy really made himself the s»ark behind the 
Corn Belt Committee, much to Bill Hirth's disgust. Murvhy 
wanted a vehicle which he could operate, himself. This organi-e 
zation did quite a lot of work, and was responsible for some 
confusion as well. After the "Committee of Twenty-Two"™ got 
going, we had it with George Peek as head at the Les House, 
and we had the Corn Belt Committee with Frank Murphy operating 
at the Hamilton Hotel, and there used to be some amusing devel- 
opments of cross-purposes. 

In Octeber, 1925, Governor Lowden advanced a plan which 
embodied the McNary-Haugen principle but relied heavily on co-= 
operatives for administration. Walton Peteet and I had been 
corresponding. He had come to see mea. He had discussed the 
difficulties of some of the cooperatives. He was impressed br 
the argument we had made repeatedly that the cooperatives which 
tried to handie these widely-grown commodities on the Sapiro 
principle carried the seeds of their own dissolution, with 
their members bearing the cost of stabllization of the whole 


crop, and the nonemembers taking a free ride. Of course, they 
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were seeing that work out on every hand, so Peteet and Bill 
Settle (who was in both camps ~ he wes a Farm Bureau man and 
he was also a very strong Sapiro cooperative man), had several 
informal talks with George Peek and me. Then a reeting was 
arranged with dudge Hiram Bingham, Prank Lowden, Peteet, and 
Bill Settle. Bingham, publisher of the Lousiville Courier=- 
Journal, was Chairman of the Board of the National Cooperative 
Gouncil, the Sapiro organization. I'm not sure whether Bill 
Hirth came up to that meeting or not. George was very much 
the instigator. I'm net sure when that was. lLowden'ts plan 
was announced in October of '25, In the interval before the 
Ste Louis meeting, these negotiations were going on, all right. 
I remember we discussed with Lowden, Bingham, and so forth, 
the possible avenues of approach to the cotton and tobacco 
cooperatives of the southern and border statese Bill Settle 
undertook to go down and see them - make a swing arowd and 
talk to them = because he, himself, was well known in the co» 
operative circle. That took place in the interval between the 
announcement of the Lowden Plan and the St. Louis meeting in 
which the southerners participated. 

Petest's headquarters were Washington at that time. He 
was the secretary of the National Cocpsrative Council, mads up 
primarily of Sepiro cooperatives. Peteet had come out of Texas, 


and he was a disciple of Sapiro's - a very sincem and devoted 
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one. He head seen an opportunity for wedding the cooperative 
movement end the McNary=Haugen movement, and with his help we 
had erranged this meeting. 

Later the meetines that we had at the Lee House with the 
Anerican Cotton Cocrerative Association were quite important. 
These boys from the South were very suspicious and shy about 
their contacts with the organizations from the North. I ree 
member they cet up their headquarters at one end of a hall in 
the Lee douse, and we - George Peek, Frank Murnhy, I think 
Bil? Hirth, and others « ware heedquartered at the other end. 
We found a common denominator in Judge Xenophon Caverno = he 
wes Irish, by the way, not Greek = from Canslou, Missourl.. 

The judge was an exeYankee whe had moved from Kewanee, Illinois 
down to southeastern Missouri in the "booteheel" there, which 


is a very productive cotton area. He was a member of the board 


Q 


f trustees of the American Cotton Cooperative Association, but 
he being an exeIllinois man understood the North, sc he paddled 
from one to the cther with proposals and counterpro zosals as we 
were discussing the possibility of the bill being shaped to be 
useful to cotton. We'fd been thinking in terms of wheat and corn, 
the consummtion of which, directly or indirectly, was preponder~ 
antly domestic so the export item was not relatively important. 
Waen we talked of cotton, we were talking of a crop which exe 


portec half or more of its domestic production. There were many 
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things that needed to be worked out. 

The Leader of the cotton cooperative group - that is, 
the chairman, not the executive manager ~ was Dr. B.W. Kilgore 
of North Carolina. He was an extremely gentle, patient, quiet 
man who felt that there was a chance for a union and worked 
patiently at it. The manager was a man named C.0. Moser, who 
had been a former extension worker in Texas. He'd become active 
in this as a part of the Sapiro movement. Moser was, of course, 
concerned with something that would work for cotton, but at the 
same time he really feit the need for some place to light with 
the Sapiro cooperative. 

We held these meetings. We also, somewhat later, held 
sessions with the tobacco cooperatives. The legislative strength 
really grew out of that union of the South and the West which 
was symbolized, we thought, by the meeting at St. Louls. But 
these things were taking place in the meantime. In December, 
1925, Bradfute was defeated and Sam Thompson became president 
of the American Parm Bureau. Then Earl Smith succeeded as presi- 
dent of the Tllinois Agricultural Association. 

Baruch backed the American Council of Agriculture finan- 
cially because he believed in ite He believed in equality for 
agriculture, I don't mean that he believed in the details of 
the icNary-Haugen Bill, but he believed that we were employing 
devices that some of American industry had used and he sympathized 
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with our efforts. Then, he was a friend of Gaorge Peek's. 

I've talked to Baruch a number of times about this. He be- 
lieved in the basic importance of agriculture. Hoe felt that 
the nation was crippled by the weakness of this important sege- 
ment of it. I talked to him a number of times. I'm quite sure 
he wanted to help the movement along, although I don't want 
that to imply that he had studied the plan we were advocating 
and was satisfied with it in all particulars. 

My only connection with him was through my assoclation 
with George Peek, not Johnson. I never had any connection with 
Johnson at all wmtil I was Administrator of the Triple#A and he 
was the National Recovery Administration (NRA) Administrator. 
George and Hugh had more or less drifted apart. While I recall 
one or two occasions when Johnson sat in on some discussions, 
he was not active in this at all beyond the preparation of the 
original briefs. In that I'm sure that the idea was George's 
and the language was Johnson's. 

I would imagine that some of Peek's ideas were also 
Baruchts ideas on other matters. I don't believe Baruch con- 
tributed ideas to the McNary-Haugen plan, so called. I saw no 
evidence of it. He contributed money and moral support. I 
really have no reason to believe that Baruch was the man behind 


the ideas in this movement. Baruch's interests were much wider 
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than agriculture, I knew of his association in support of 
James F. Byrnes. I imagine there were many others. George 
was not in any sense dependent upon Baruch, although he had 
great respect and admiration for him. He was neither finan= 
eially nor mentally dependent upon him. George was capable 
of making up his own mind. He was absolutely his own man. 
I had no question about it. He was very devoted to Baruch. 
There was no question about that either. Baruch was "the 
chief" to him. Baruchts connection with all this movement 
was a very tenuous one. I really think I was in a position 
to know. It was through Peek, entirely. I don't know whether 
Baruch did all he felt he could to help. Before I came into 
the picture I think Baruch was one of the men George discussed 
this idea with and that Baruch had at least not discouraged 
him = not knocked it down. George talked to many people in 
1922 in Washington and in industry. I believe Baruch was one 
he had talked with. 

fhe Illinois Agricultural Association was relatively 
affluent. At the time I joined the Tilinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation it had 60,000 members who were paying at the rate, at 
that time, of $15.00 a year. A portion of that was retained 
for the county Farm Bureau, a portion went to Illinois, and a 


small portion off to the American Farm Bureau Federation. That 
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was a very high membership and high income for a farm organi« 
zation. They had an excellent system for collection. The 
memberships were for three years, and the members ware encoure 
aged to authorize an annual draft on them through their banks 
for the amount, so there wasn't a collection problem. They had 
@ good budget. It was tightly administered. I had forgotten 
they had made a contribution to the American Council of Agri- 
culture, but I understand why they would, whereas some Farm 
Bureau with $5,00-a-year dues or less, and a much smaller 
membership, would participate in the start but wouldn't kick 
through on the budget. The American Coumcil for Agriculture 
didn't last longs. 

I don't think I participated in the meeting in Des Moines, 
in December, 1925, of the American Comeil of Agriculture affil- 
iated with the Corn Belt Committee. I was not going to all 
these meetings. I was only answering calls when people came 
in to see mé.e. I imagine that's where Frank Murphy of the 
American Council of Agriculture came in on the Corn Belt Com= 

mittee. Peek was president of the American Cowmeil of Agri- 
culture, but Frank really ran it. George went on to other 
things and used that as a vehicle of expression, all right. 

The Ali-Iowa Agricultural Marketing Conference in Des 
Moines, following the organization of the Corn Belt Committee 
and the American Council of Agriculture, led to Governor John 
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Hammfilits call of the governors of eleven states to a conference. 
George was active in that conference. He promoted that and coe 
operated with Hammill in it. During this period, Peek and Murphy 
were the guiding lights, with the other farm leaders more or less 
active. George unquestionably was the continuous thread in that 
period. 

Ag the period divides in my mind, in '25 and '26 I worked 
for the Illinois Agricultural Association and tried to give it 
my full. effort, but an increasing amomt of my time was called 
on in this other work, I think of '27 and '28, then, as the 
period after I'd left the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
and with Walton Peteet had set up Agricultural Service. We did 
not incorporate the partnership. It was just a name. We had 
offices in Washington and in Chicago. In that period I worked 
as closely as possible with George Peek. George Peek took the 
responsibility of underwriting Agricultural Service and raising 
the money for ite He may have had money in that from Baruch. 

I know he received funds from Woods Brothers of Lincolne He, 
himself, contributed more heavily than anybody else. His 
brother Burton Peek was a contributor. He is counsel and, I 
think, still chairman of the board of Deere and Company. Then 
from Patest!s side we were retained by the cotton-tobacco co- 
operatives. We received funds from them. But George Peek was 
the underwriter of the movement. 


I met Harry Butcher when I passed through Chicago in 192} 
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or 125, He graduated from Iowa State College at Ames in ‘2h. 
He came te the Illinois Agric:iltural Association as director 
of information, so of course I was closely tied in with him 
during all of '25 and on until I left the association. I 
strongly recommended him for the position that moved him to 
Washington. He and his very charming wife, Ruth, were just 
a couple of gay and eager youngsterse Butch had a great deal 
of ability. He became quite interested in what woe were doing. . 
I visited in their home a great deal, and when Mrs. Devis 
moved down, we were good friends. 

In January there was the battle in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation over who should be appointed Washington 
representative. Ed O'Neal backed Gray Silver and Sam Thompson 
backed me. Sam Thompson lost. Ed O'Neal hadn't come completely 
over. There was a lot of history back of that. Gray Silver 
had cooperated with Ed in the Alabama Ferm Bureauts creat pro= 
motion of the development of Mussel Shoals. Ed O'Neal didn't 
know me very well. I didn't know it was much of a battle. TI 
think Sam Thompson wanted to bring me in as Washington repro«# 
sentative and he couldn't de it. I didn't participate in it. 
I had sized the thing up, ss I recall it, pretty early. Thompson 
hed spoken confidently of it when he assumed the presidency 
that this was one thing he wanted te do. Then the grapevine or 


some other source of information tipped me off that the situation 
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didn't look right, I assumed that Thompson had never made a 
real effort on it. 

The legislative counsel wrote the Dickinson Bill, which 
was introduced into the House on January h, 1926. George and 
I had sone down and talked to Gongressman Lester J, Dickinson 
of Iowa about it. It brought in the cooperatives, It was a 
part of the evolution which accompanied the growth of the inter- 
est of the cooperatives, It had other features in it which I 
think weakened it a great deal as a working instrument, but 
that save it a little more "sex appeal” as far as votes were 
concerned, A good many of the compromises as they came along 
tended to weaken the original fabric. When the cotton people 
came in and really moved up, they found the cotton Senators and 
Consressmen willing to zo along on everything except the com 
modity's vayinz its own way. They introduced the idea of getting, 
for a period, at least, a direct appropriation from the Treasury 
to take care of theme 

In that period we met and worked with some extremely able 
men, Two from the Cotton Staple Association were very impressive. 
One was Aifred Stone and the other was Sam Bledsce. Al Stone 
had had an amazing history. He was a very brilliant man. Bledsoe 
was sharp and incisive and a very keen trader, When they came 
to town Senator Pat Harrison and the others get very much inter- 


ested right away, but they didn't want the cotton growers to have 
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to put up the money ~ Harrison and the others. So, regretfully 
on the part of the cotton staple people, they came back with 
the word that the Mississippi and the other cotton belt dele« 
gations would support the bill but they wouldn't so along if 
the equalization fee applied at once to cotton, Pat Harrison 
was & great deal more interested in Sam Bledsoe and Al Stone 
and the cotton growers than he was in Baruch, I really saw 
the thing develop play by play when these people were working 
on their Conzressmen. I used to talk to Pat Harrison about it, 
If he had discussed it with Baruch and Baruch had said, "Why, 
why don't you go ahead and support it?” it would certainly have 
been helpful, but I have no reason for thinkins that that took 
place. I know that these cotton organizations packed a lot of 
political weight. The Staple-Cotton Cooperative Association 
membership comprised the aristocracy of the Mississippi delta, 
and the American Cotton Cooperative Association had a scod many 
of the others, So there was abundant motivation there without 
looking for Baruch in the picture, in my opinion. The Dickinson 
Bill became the second McNary~-Haugen Bill. There were other 
drafts and changes, but that's my recollection, 

I was very active in the Executive Committee of 22. We 
called it the Executive Committee of 22 and then shortened it 
to the Committee of 22, There were two representatives from 


each of those eleven states whose soverners were invited to the 
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conference, I participated in the activities in Washington 
when they came back from that meeting and began to work. 

They sent Frank Warner, who was secretary of the Iowa Bankers 
Assoclation, down. Governor Hammill came down, and George Peek 
and others, We still were at the Lee House. They issued a 
press release. I worked with them in setting up the Washington 
end of the activity, but I did not attend the meeting at Des 
Moines. Peek was very much a leader of this. ‘This wasn *t 

just for publicity. It was for power - for votes. I think 
Hammill, himself, may have volunteered to try to get some of 
the governors together to organize the states, This has to bse 
seen against the background of deepening concern on the part 

of the farmers. In the cornbelt they had got out from under 
the worst of the post-war depression and were really on the 
upgrade in #26, but banks were still in difficulty and recovery 
wes spotty. There was real concern, and it was against that 
background that Hammill called the governors together. George 
then helped direct the formation of their executive comnitteec 
under which his activities for the rest of the fight were 
pretty much carried on. Frank Murphy and some associates 
didn't merge headquarters, although we worked together cone 
stantly. They worked under the name of the Corn Belt Committed. 
There was the Committee of 22, the Corn Belt Committee, and then, 


of course, the farm organizations, each in their ow right, 
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pulling their way, and the cooperatives and others doing what 
they could. 

The Corn Belt Committees really acted as a spark plug and 
kept the fire under the other orgenizations, kept them activated. 
The nerve center for the latter stages of the McNary-Haugen 
fight grew around George Peek and the Committee of 22. Another 
nerve center was the Corm Belt Committee, largely with Frank 
Murphy. I'm sure that Bill Hirth continued at least a nominal 
connection with it, but Bill preferred to operate directly. 

He preferred most of all to operate as the Missouri Farmers 
Association. Frank Murphy foud it very difficult to be second 
to any man. Russ Wiggins (now managing editor of the Washington 
Post), was associated with him as his assistant for a time. Russ 
was just as enthusiastically committed to this as anybody could 
be. He came from a newspaper and a farm section, (Wheaton, 
Minnesota) and was concerned with it. Here are farm organiza=- 
tions with a very considerable line of activity, very wide 
interests = legislatively and otherwise « which diluted their 
attention. Then here were these nerve centers that were paying 
attention to nothing else but this. From these nerve centers 
the impulses would go out that would help activate these other 
farm groups in situations where help was needed and where their 
weight could be throm to advantage. A central office manage= 


ment was required, and they more or less gave it. Otherwise, 
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the farm organizations would have pushed but would have been 
completely uncoordinated and relatively less effective, I think. 

I wrote material, wrote speeches, sat in on the drafting 
of bills, interviewed peorle, We would now be called consulte 
ants, I think, if we were in Washington. At the time the 
American Council of Agriculture was formed my interests and 
commitments were in Montana. I may have been a member of the 
board. I don't remomber whether I was or not. I went to 
Agricultural Service, not the American Council of Agriculture. 
Tis was really a purely personal service of Walton Peteet's. 
We were the servants of these groups. They retained us, and we 
worked for them just as today Washington consultants are ree 
tained to look after people's interests. We were working in 
that line. Ye were lobbyists. ‘The intention was that I would 
maintain my office in Chicago. We did maintain one there. 
Walton Peteet had the Washington office, but because activities 
shifted back and forth I spent considerable time in the Washinge- 
ton office. That continued for two years or really through 
the Mey 1928 defeet and the failure to pass it over the veto. 
Then I felt, with George Peek, that we had one more job to do, 
after which I felt I was completely through. That job was the 
political conventions. 

The Fess-Tincher Bill, January 29, 1926, is one of the 


pest illustrations I ever saw of the effectiveness of debate. 
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This was part of my work with the Illinois Agricultural Associ- 
ation. The Fess-Tincher Bill contained an appropriation which 
would have provided the money for the purchase of those 
Rosenbaum elevators in Chicago. I went to Bert Wheeler of 
Montana with the story, and it was just the kind of a thing that 
Bert ate up. We had nothing in writing - just made a few notes 
as we stood out in the anteroom because the thing was right hot 
on the griddle. The debate was on. I sat in the gallery while 
he made his extemporaneous speech on this. The way he would 
drawl out Man-n-n-y Rosenbaum in telling about it was good 
theater. He did an effective job of torpedoing the bill, and 
they couldn't have passed it to save their lives after he got 
through with it. This refers to this whole United States Grain 
Growers movement. Gray Silver and John A. Coverdale - the 
Washington representative and the secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation - had been promised that they would be 
the executives in the thing. It was a sweet job for them. I 
have no doubt that Coverdale, at least, would rationalize the 
thing in terms of the best interest of the corn belt farmers, 
but after all self-interest wasn't lacking. They certainly did 
line up the central AFBF group on it. They didn't make it stick. 
Gray Silver went out, and he and Coverdale did set up something 
of an organization, but they didn't buy the elevators. It 
failed. 
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The date I went out with George Peek to meet General 
Dawes for the first time was in 1925, all right. It was when 
President Coolidge went out to make an address before the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation. That was 
held in Chicago in December. On that occasion I remember that 
President Coolidge took a crack at the McNary-Haugen Bill and 
defended the recent tariff increases, and so forth, and did 
not go to call on General Dawes. Coolidge didn't set the meet- 
ing on fire. 

I remember General Dawes referred the Josiah Stamp cor- 
reapondence to George Peek and me for analysis and comment. 
Stamp had raised a number of questions. We discussed it. Dawes 
published the exchange of letters. As I recall, there were two 
printings on it. It was rather widely distributed. It gave a 
sort of a little aura of economic respectability to the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, particularly enone the people who didn't read the 
interchange of correspondence and didntt pay much attention to 
it. The reason for it was that Dawes ~ quite without any sug- 
gestion from any of the farm groups ~- because of his great 
respect for Sir Josiah Stamp, with whom he had worked on the 
German reparations, had written to him to get confirmation of 
his own disposition to favor the bill. He favored it simply 
as a concept “to make the tariff effective for the surplus 
crops of agriculture, at the expense of the commodity" < that 
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is, a device for managing the surplus. That was what he put 
up to Sir Josiah Stamp. With certain assumptions and with the 
reservation in respect to possible effects in stimulating in- 
creased production, Stamp said it appeared to him to be aco- 
nomically workable. I only met Sir Josiah Stamp on one or two 
occasionse One evening I spent some time talking with him 
about this. As a business executive, capitalist, economist, 
Stamp wouldn't have been expected te pound the table about our 
proposal, or anything of the sort. On the other hand, it didn't 
outrage hime 

Quite a few members of the Committee of 22 met in Wash 
ington before we set up offices in Chicago on February 1. They 
didn't all come dowm. ‘Then we set up our offices in Chicago. 
I don't remember when I left the Illinois Agricultural Assocla- 
tion to give my full time to this work. Once they had set up 
the office in Chicago, it began to require an increasing amount 
of my time. We hadn't set up an office in Washington. We met 
there. The Pesek=Davis offices were set up in Washington from 
March 1 to July 1. They were turned to this effort. The office 
of the Committees of 22 was in the same building - the Transporta- 
tion building at 608 South Dearborn Street in Chicago where the 
Illinois Agricultural Association had its offices. We were, as 
I recall it, a floor or two above them. They called on me for 
so many things that it led to the shift. I imagine it took 
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place about that time. I had thought of it as something later, 
but I think it was about that time. 

I really do not have any distinct recollection of the 
mestings held in Chicago on February 15. We were constantly 
working. I was concentrating on revision and perfection of the 
bill, trying to incorporate views that were constmtly being ade 
vanced from the cooperative group and others, getting material 
in shape, and meetings were being held frequently. I don't 
recall the particular meeting to which Mr. Albertson refers. 

In March, 1926, the American Council of Agriculture met 
with other groups in Memphis, Tennessee. Frank Lowden's pos- 
sible candidacy for the Presidency was not a vart cf that 
picture. This followed the visit Bill Settle had made, when he 
called on the tobacco and cotton cooperatives. As a result, we 
met in Memphis with President Benjamin W. Kilgore and other 
trustees of the American Cotton Cooperative Association, and at 
least agreed there was a mutuality of interest here. This was 
followed by an agreement to meet in Washington, which we did. 

The farm forces that were back of the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
together with many others, were strong in urging Governor Lowden 
to come out of retirement and make the race in 1928 for the 
Republican nomination. I think perhaps the St. Louis meeting 
in November, at which Governor Lowden spoke and after which he 


spent some time meeting and talking with southern cooperative 
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leaders, may have given birth to the idea. But it wasn't 
publicly or privately discussed with Lowden at any time to 

my knowledge. He wasn't an announced candidate at that time. 
I didn't have any discussions with him until long after he was 
conmitted to the race, and then it was concerned with farm 
questions rather than political questions. Governor Lowden 
had many friends left over from his campaign for the presi«- 
dential nomination in 1920, who were quick to come out for 
him and who, themselves, urged him. There was plenty of 
strength back of Lowden in the Republican party to urge hime 
Of course, I think the probable support of the farm states was 
a factor in his decision to run, but I dontt think the farm 
people were the ones who spearheaded the drive to get him to 
commit himself. We were factors in it, I have no doubt. 

On March 3 and the Committee of 22 met in Washington 
with a joint Congressional committee representing the twelve 
northcentral states to plan 4 program. I don't remember our 
presenting it to Coolidge. I recall that one meeting was held 
at which Coolidge was particularly noncommittal. I've even for« 
gotten whom we had chosen as spokesman for the group but I think 
it was Sam Thompson. It was a very brief affair. We filed in, 
spoke our pieces, and filed out. Jardine attended and was 4 
more relaxed individual than the President. There was no indi- 


cation of support or encouragement. I don't think Jardine 
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welcomed the conference, and I know our group wasn't particu= 
larly enthusiastic or hoveful about it. 

I probably testified in the hearings held by the House 
committee on agriculture, March 4, on the House bill. I usually 
was a witness in those years. The following is a letter from 
me to R.A. Cowles: 


The Lee House 
Washington D.C. 
March lh, 1926 


Mr. RA. Cowles 

Tllinols Agricultural Association 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Tllinois 


Dear Mr. Cowles, 

This acknowledges receipt of the package 
containing copies of minutes of Chicago meeting April 

» and the Des Moines mesting, December 21 and December 

22, 1925. I appreciate your thoughtfulness in attache 
ing certificates to be used in connection with excerpts 
from the minutes should that be required. 

Time has passed by swiftly since we came. That 
is the case when it is all days and no nights. Too 
early to say how things are coming on. Some of the 
people, particularly the new hands, felt encouraged 
over the reception at the White House. You and I 
know how much that counts for. 

The position is this with them: the President's 
Agricultural Conference, suggested by Hoover, of 
which the present secretary was a member, recommended 
a federal farm board with broad powers to study and 
work with cooperatives in connection with the surplus 
problen, but without actual power to do anything. Ths 
administration feels, therefore, that they can grant 
the federal farm board part of our progrem and have us 
in a position of endorsing what Hoover suggested indirsect= 
ly through the conference last spring. And there you 
arse. It makes me sick to hear some of the people refer 
to the willingness to accept a farm board as a conces= 
sion on their part, when, as a matter of fact, that 
has been the administration's position ever since the 
agricultural conference. 
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The bunch has been behaving splendidly, Some= 
times I think there sre too many generals and not 
enough privates, but that is always the situation. 

Peek is remarkable in his patience and force and keeps 
discordant elements together better than any man I 

ever saw. The other night, though, he had to use the 
big stick and I have heard some murmuring of discontent, 
There are too many men here who want to "4ssue state- 
ments tc the press,* and have their names used in con= 
nection with it. None of this will be news to you since 
you have zone through it before. I am not Happy in the 
delay in setting the financial part of the program 
started out in the country. The first thing we know 
the tumlt and shouting will have died and some of us 
will wake up to the fact that the job of raising money 
is like the old farmer having to dig down in his jeans 
to pay for a dead horse. 

Earl Smith is coming back to Chicago this after- 
noon, Earl is one-half of the Executive Committee of 
22's represenzatives from Illinois. Cannot you and he 
frane up a call of the committee of fifteen to appoint 
a Pinance committee without requiring that George or 
I return from Washington at this time? I want to talk 
to Mr, Swith asain this aftsrnoon before he leaves, if 
possible. He has handled himself in splendid shape, 

I em afraid he may be leavins town a day too soon, since 
a short statenent from him to the House committee would 
be a good thing. 

I could run on in a letter like this for a week 
and tell you the things that have been goins on, but 
will wait until we can talk them over. 

Will you hand the enclosed letter to Mr. Fox, please? 

With personal rezards, I am 


Sincerely, 
Chester ©, Davis 
This letter brings to my mind the financial aspects of the pro~ 
sran of our own particular office, which we had set up in 
Washinzton and Chicago. Farm groups had been insistent that it 
be done. It was a good deal like a courtship. There was no 


question as to support. There was no question as to their 
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financing the movement, but George Peek and a few others found 
it a little bit difficult to convert the promises into money. 
I think that happens with most campaigns. 

The bill creating a farm board was introduced under the 
nemes of its sponsors = Senator Charles Curtis and Representa- 
tive Charles Re Crisp. It provided for a federal farm board 
which was to make advances to cooperatives marketing associa= 
tions to help them deal with surplus crops, and so forth. It 
subsequently did become, in effect, the legislation passed 
after Mr. Hoover became President - the Federal Farm Board Act. 

Ours was a constant maneuver to fend off different divere 
Sionary bills that were introduced during that period. They 
would come from elements in the South. They would come from 
the administration, as the Curtis-Crisp and Fess-fincher bills 
did. Mr. James Be Aswell of Louisiana, in the House, had a 
bill, I remember. He was a member of the House committee. ALL 
of those were crowded toward hearings, and none of them seemed 
to strike at causes, none of them seemed to provide adequate 
remedies. But that was a part of the maneuvering of that period 
which kept us busy analyzing those bills, trying to figure out 
how they would work. 

Fhe following is a quotation from a letter I wrote to 
R.C. Cowles on April 1, 1925: 
You may have noticed that Senator Norris put in the 


Congressional Record on March 29 what purports to be 
the complete correspondence between Sapiro, Bingham, 
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Peteet, relating to the activities of the latter in 

studying surplus control legislation. Senator Norris 

referred to this correspondence as evidencing a 

gentleman's agreement between Coolidge, Hoover, and 

Jardine on the one hand, with Bingham and Sapiro 

for the national council on the other, under the terms 

of which Bingham and Sapiro agreed that the coumcil 

would not support any legislation aimed at surplus 

control. 
That was the attitude of the cooperative groups «= the Sapiro 
groups + at the time the correspondence put in the record by 
Senator George We Norris referred to. ‘They were able to change 
their minds a little later, and it wasn't due to pressure from 
other farm elements as much as to the developing toubles and 
difficulties of the contract coopsratives, particularly in 
tobacco and cotton. In the early twenties when the Sapiro 
cooperatives were spreading over the country and were in their 
honeymoon stage, there was complete conviction on the part of 
people like Judge Bingham, Frank Lowden and others, that the 
contract~type Sapiro cooperatives could do the job. It was the 
awakening awareness that caused them to change from the attitude 
expressed in the correspondence Senator Norris put in the record. 

Henry A. Wallace really began to be curious and interested 
about the time of the St. Louis meeting. Before that he had 
been, I think, sort of an objective observer. At that time I 
thought of the younger Henry Wallace as a dreamer, a side-line 
student of affairs, and a man who had when quite young, during 


the war, developed something of a phobia on Herbert Hoover as a 
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result of some controversies over the price of hogs, the corne 
hog ratio, and so forth, when Mr. Hoover was food administrator. 
He hadn't up to the time of the St. Louls meeting become par- 
ticularly interested in what we were doing = at least he had 
given no sign of it - and he hadntt taken much of a part, so 

far as I had observed, in the early developments at the time 

his father was becoming interested in this as Secretary of 
Agriculture. The St. Louis meeting was November 16 and 17, 
1926. Wallace reported rather completely on this meeting in 


Wallacest Farmer. He was there. I remember that. 


In addition to Kilgore and Moser from the South, there 
were U.B. Blalock from South Carolina and C.L. Stealey from 
Oklahoma. I recall that Stealey was chosen as spokesman and 
did present the statement from the cotton groups to the House 
and Senate committee. The administration forces were disturbed 
by the activities of the cotton people, and they really did 
woo those cotton people to try to keep them in line. Southern 
Senators and Congressmen were opposed to any measure that im- 
posed a charge or fee on the cotton producers. That really set 
the cotton people back. 

A phenomenon that I've observed all through the years is 
that it has been the so-called agricultural leaders in the Senate 
and House who have been responsible for bringing forth some of 


the features of farm legislation which go farther in treasury 
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raids then the farm leaders themselves voluntarily wished to 

goe It creates a situation which puts the farm leaders on the 
spot. We saw that later in the compulsory aspects that were 
brought into the Triple-A act, the Bankhead bill, and others. 
This was obvious here. It was the attitude of the Congressmen 
rather than the wishes of the farm leaders that resulted in the 
three-year postponement of the equalization feo as applied to 
cotton. In order to keep it from being a sectional proposition, 
we tied corn in with cotton. Gorn, of course, was primsrily 

fed on the farm or in the couty in which it was produced. 

There was certainly less ease in collecting a processing tax 

on corn than in the case of wheat, which was the commodity 
usueily used for illustration of the workings of the equalization 
fee. We did tie corn in with cotton. General Dawes was extremely 
heipful and active during this period from the introduction of 
the McNary-Haugen Bill to the vote in June. 

I met Henry A. Wallace in Ste Louis. I think I had me 
adoubtedly met him before that time but I don't have a clear 
impression of the time at which I first met him. He was at the 
Agricultural Conference in 1922, but I was not. I didn't attend 
the conference. I didn't attend the meeting, either, where the 
Committee of 22 was set upe 

The movement for farm legislation really became formidable 


when cotton and tobacco joined. We used the threadworn technique 
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of getting letters started coming into the Senate and House. 
Up to that time we hadn't tried to start anything in the cowum- 
try except to set enough flowing to some of the key men like 
Haugen, Fred S. Purnell, Arthur Capper, and McNery to strengthen 
their positions in support of the legislation. Purnell was & 
very able Congressman from Indiana. 

On April 17, 1926, Peek wrote to Cowles, in part: 

Please do not close my office or discharge Mrse 

Koch, Miss Nelson, or Mr. Davise I need them 

ali at the present time and will become person- 

ally responsible for the expenses incurred in 

maintaining them until further notice. Things 

are getting hot here /in Washingtong 
George personally agreed to stan¢ as underwriter, although the 
pressure for us to open the offices and keep them going came 
from all over the country - from all of the farm and cooperative 
groups. I think there was a disposition on the part of many 
of the farm leaders, who had more places to use their organi- 
zation funds than they had money, to believe thet the Lord 
would provide. In this case they were thinking of George 
Pesk and a few of his associates whom he had brought into ite 
Mark Woods of Woods Brothers, Lincoln, Nebraska, was a close 
friend of General Dawes and a loyal supporter of George in 
these days. There were a number of those men, who were men of 
substantial maans, who were in it up to their necks. JI think 
there was a disposition on the part of the farm peoples to feel 


that these things would be taken care of, and they could go 
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ahead and use their money in their own line. Although they had 
been parties to the creation of these offices, they lagged in 
their support. That period ~ and that was not the first one « 
certainly convinced me that the man who took a position in 
which part of his activity had te be devoted to raising funds 
to support his activities was in a bad spot. 

Baruchts interest was always friendly but not particularly 
close or active. I think Baruch came in for two reasons. One 
was his close friendship for George Peek. Second, I think intel- 
lectually he agreed that there was inequity in the business pice 
ture against agriculture, which was not healthy for the natione 
I think he had that interest. I doubt that the $5,000 was the 
total contribution Mr. Baruch gave, but I have no knowledge to 
support that. Peek talked about Baruch in affectionate terms - 
references = personal things = but he never discussed him in 
detail with me. We never had a "Beruch evening”, or anything 
of the sort. If this had been a major interest with Baruch, he 
would have been in there pitching. He would have passed the 
word to men undoubtedly very close to him who never were on our 
side of the fence. I doubt very much that Jimmy Byrnes ever 
voted for this legislation. I think he was closest te Baruch 
of any man in the United States Congress. There's no doubt in 
my mind that Baruch could have accomplished something if he had 


really wanted to. Baruch could have been a powerful aid here. 
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This entire campaign was handled with a very small amount of 
money, really. It's a perfectly tenable theory that Baruch 
might have been some sort of a mystery man back of this whole 
movement, but it just happens that I believe there is not 
even a trace of substance to the shadow. To Baruch, giving 
$5,000 was not a significant thing. It was something he'd do 
at George Peek's request. 

The yote on the McNary Bill in the Senate was }5<39. 
James E, Watson of Indiana had been the preliminary poll taker 
on our behalf. A day or two before the vote was taken, we were 
having one of our conferences in General Dawes! office. They 
were frequent = daily, almost. Senator Watson came in and 
said, "As nearly as I can figure it out, Charlie, this is going 
to be dead heat. It looks like a tie to me." Dawes puffed his 
pipe a little furiously at that. He asked for a recheck, and 
Jim Watson checked with his opposite number on the other side 
who was doing the polling and came out with the idea that it 
was likely to be a tie vote in the Senate. The night before 
the vote was going to be taken, George Peek and I went to the 
Metropolitan Club to see the General. He was living there then. 
He asked us to come up to his room. 

The next year the bill was passed. At this time, the 
bill was defeated. We saw Dawes under almost the same circum 


stances that year as we did the next. We were sesing him 
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repeatedly. The bill passed in '27 and again in '28, but it 
was defeated this time - in 1926. The 1926 drive marked the 
first appesrance of the bill and the first vote after the cotton 
forces had joined and after the provision appeared which exe 
empted cotton for three years from the equalization fse. 

The meeting with General Dawes that night was interesting. 
The Metropolitan Club bedrooms were not ornate. It was a very 
barren room « a large room « in which the General was seated at 
his desk. The top of the little table desk was just covered 
with papers. He had been scribbling away, and the air was blue 
with his pipe smoke. He let us have it just as soon as we came 
ine He said, "You know, it looks as if this may be a tie vote,” 
which we agreed to, and he said, "I'm going to tell you now, 
if it comes up to me for a vote to break the tie I shall vote 
against it." If you'd kicked George Peek right in the stomach 
he wouldn't have been more taken aback. Dawes said, "I'm now 
preparing a statement that I shall issue if I am compelled to 
vote on this bill. The reason I'm not going to vote for it is 
that you sacrificed principle here for political expediency in 
making that concession to cotton, so it's nothing but a raid 
on the treasury of the United States. The thing I've always 
liked about this legislation, as you men well know, is that 
you're not asking the treasury to carry your load. You're pro- | 
viding a mechanism that will collisct the costs from the commodity, 
and of that I approve. I'm not in favor of taking it out of the 
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treasury of the United States to buy the cotton support, and 
I'm going to let the cotton Senators and Representatives have 
it just as bluntly as I can." 

We tried to dissuade him. George, particularly, pressed 
on the question. I know that when we Iseft there we were both 
disappointed, and George felt particularly let-down by what the 
General proposed to do. But the vote, much to the Generalts 
relief, was not a tie. He did not issus the statement. [I 
don't think this story has ever been published. 

After the bill was defeated we commenced re-examining 
the bill, discussing among ourselves the moves that should be 
takene I think then we began to think more in terms of a real 
and possibly a permanent union based on common economic interests 
between the South and the West and the northcentral statese 
I'm not sure whether Wallace began to write "the wedding of 
corn and cotton" then or after the St. Louis meeting. We began 
to plan the St. Louis meeting, St. Louls being on the border~- 
line between the South and the northcentral states and accessible 
to the West. We began to plan for that. At the same time, we 
had other things to think about. ‘The Fess Bill was brought ovt 
and supported by some elements in the Farm Bureau. 

At this time Chester Gray was the Washington representa= 
tive of the American Farm Bureau. He was elected shortly after 


Sam Thompson became president. Gray Silver wasn't the Washington 
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representative at this time. He was devoting all of his tims 
to the United States Grain Growers. 

In October, 1926, George Peek underwent an operation 
for gallstones. it didn't slow him down for any length of 
time. He was powerful physically ~ a wan with great physical 
and personal strength. He was always extremely careful in 
Giet. Hrs, Peek was the motner hen witn the one chick, and 
she really did look after George. They were abstemious and 
careful «= pleasant livers. They were very careful in their 
diet » both of them. George was very moderate in food, drink « 
anything of that sort. He'd take a highball, but he didn't 
drink to excess. George was temperate in everything except 
work. He was a driver. George was a man of great energy. 

I don't recall whether I attended the meeting of the 
Corn Belt Committee at Des Moines on October 19, 1926. If 
George attended, I probably did not. If he hac not gone, TI 
would have. There were those two organizations =« the Com 
Beit Committee and tue Comnittes of Twenty-Two = and the job 
or keeping them in harness required some attention rigat along. 
These groups always competed against each other, but it never 
was seriscuse It was just one of those amusing little human 
affairs that you had to handle, 

i remember one time when debate was about to begin in 


the House. FPeteet and I had decided it would be a good idea te 
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anticipate every objection that could be raised against the 
legislation or was likely to be raised = price fixing - effect 
on production <- economically unsound - we dug up fifteen or 
twenty of these objections, I think. We wrote about throee~ 
minute talks answering them as directly as possible, and 
arranged with the leaders of the legislation in the House to 
have them handed out to supporters, confidentially. Each one 
would then be prepared to take on the objection that was raised 
in debate. All that was done, but in the process and internally 
within our own group we handed out a few copies so that our 
psople would be aware of what we were doing. 

One copy was given to Frank Murphy who then, by sheer 
push had become the leader and spokesman of the corn belt 
group. He was chairman of the legislative committee. Bill 
Hirth still had the nominal chairmanship, all right. I think 
that's what irritated Bill. Murphy, without saying anything to 
us, concluded that this material we had prepared was very good 
stuff. He had it mimeographed and without our knowledge had 
it distributed to each member of the House of Representatives 
on the morning when the House had reached limited debate. if 
the members of the House weren't possessed of a considerable 
sense of humor, this could have been troublesome. 

The debate proceeded as scheduled. The point was reached 
that someone had agreed to handle « I think it was Fred Purnell - 
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and he arose and delivered his speech, The members who had 
glanced through this material thought it sounded familiar, 
and checked back and got ite Then they began to nudge each 
other and pass around word, and it really was hilarious for 
awhile. If this kind of "ghosting" of talks weren't a 
common: and recognized practice, that could have been some= 
thing of a scandal. It was embarrassing as it was. 

It was not as embarrassing to me as one other incident. 
This was in the Senate, and it was near disaster. Senator 
Robert B. Howell of Nebraska was a very precise, methodical 
man, and not a frequent debater, but he was strong for the 
bill. Knowing his great interest in and concern over the in- 
pact on consumers of any successful move to raise farm prices, 
I went up and discussed the subject with him. 

£ discussed with the Senator, for instance, the effect 
on the cost of a cotton shirt or sheet of bringing the cotton 
price up to the ratio price, as we then called ite It subse- 
quently was defined as the parity price. I discussed with hin 
the effect on the price of a loaf of bread of bringing wheat 
to the so-called ratio price. He was very much interested. TI 
said, "If you like, I'll give you s memorandum on that." 

He said, "I really would like to discuss that in the 
Senate." 


I said, “If you have no objection, it's a little more 
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convenient for me to try to put myself in your place and approach 
the subject that way. I will outline it in spesch form. You 
can do what you like with it." 

He said, "Well, that will be all right." 

I worked out a spsech on this just hitting at one point, 
of trying to meastre accurately the effect on the consumer of 
bringing farm prices up to the level sought to be reached 
through this legislation. I stuck a copy in the files of our 
Washington office. The office secretary naturally nad made a 
carbon copye I took the speech up to Senator Howell, and he 
sat and read it carefully and reread it, and he said, "You 
know, this is extraordinary. I've never taken a speech that 
was written for me, but I find very little to change. This 
seems perfectly natural to me, and I think it's clearly exe 
pressed. I've been told that I can get time in the debate on 
either tomorrow or the day after, and I shall use this. I 
shell make this speeche" I expressed pleasure and said I was 
going to give myself the satisfaction of coming up and hearing 
him if I could. 

I foud out when he was scheduled to talk but I was busy 
right up until the last minute at the office, so I took a taxi 
and rushed up to the Senate about the time he had said he would 
be ready to speak. As I approached the turn going up to the 
gellery, the door leading from the Senate chamber opened and 
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Senator Howell stepped out. His face was flushed just as a 
man's would be who had gone through the exertion of delivering 
a speech. He had books and papers in his arma. He was walking 
toward the elevator, and I went up and said, "Well, I'm terribly 
sorry I didn't get here in time.” | 

He stared at me for a moment as if he wanted to tear 
my head off. He finally said, "You weren't here." 

I said, "No." | 

He said, "I have just gone through the most humiliating 
experience in my Senate career, and only by the grace of God 
did it fail to be a complete disaster." 

Well," I said, "I dontt understand." 

He said, “Fortunately I came over to the Senate chamber 
a little early. Senator (Earle B.) Mayfield was addressing the 
Senate. I sat down and I heard him deliver, word for word, 
line after line, precisely the speech you gave me." 

I said, “Senator, I just can't believe it. I'm at a 
loss to explain it. I accept your word, but I just can't 
understand it." I was lower than a snake. I went back to the 
office and when I came in Walton Peteet was just bubbling over. 

He said, "Did you hear Senator Mayficsid?" 

I said, "No, I heard about him." | 

"Well, sir," he said, "He called up yesterday and said 
he wanted to speak on the consumer impact of this legislation. 
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I was just looking through the files for some material and I 
ran across a memorandum which was just precisely on that subject, 
and he delivered it and it was a knockout!!" 

I said, "It kmocked out a lot of people. Did you believe 
in immaculate conception of these things? How did you come to 
use that without asking somebody about it?" Then I told him 
what had happened. Well, he then joined os in my misery. But 
fortunately Howell hadn't attempted the speech. The speech 
was delivered by another. That was a close call. I went up 
to see Senator Howell. I told him what had happened. I sald, 
"T can't account for my credulous partner's activities, but 
that's what he did and that's what happened.” Things were 
moving fast, and it's not too surprising, I guess, that we 
had those kind of mixups. | 

I don't remember attending the Farm Bureau annual meet= 
ing on November 1, 1926, at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, I've 
addressed the Farm Bureau several times, and I don't remember 
making a speech on cooperation to their convention that year. 

I may have. 

The McKinley-Adkins Bill was Charlies L. Stewart's bill. 
It had been introduced earlier in 1926. I think it was reporte- 
ed out in November. I had talked to Charlies Stewart about that. 
He was with the department of economics of the University of 
Illinois. I had discussed many aspects of it with him. He had 
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pretty much sold it to the Grange. I think this was attractive 
to them partly because of the leadership the Farm Bureau had 
assumed in the McNary-Haugen Bill. Then, it looked as if it 
were more or less self-operating - that is, it provided for 
the issuance by the government of debentures to the marketers 
of surplus crops. The debentures were legal tender for payment 
of customs duties on imports. It was an attractive idea, but 
it was another diversion from what we were trying to do. The 
diversions were ammoying, but this was supported by many mombers 
of the House or Senate who wanted to go back home to their 
constituents with something. Take Charlies Adkins. He had been 
commissioner or secretary of agriculture in Illinois, so I had 
known him, and I had known him particularly because he'd been 
quite a farmers elevator man. I'd met Charlie. He was a junior 
Congressman there - a big good-natured fellow, and a good sup» 
porter of the McNary-Haugen Bill. But this looked like something 
to which his name could be attached, and it was a plausible bill. 
Adkins was a good supporter of the McNary-Haugen Bill, so we 
didn't lose him. Senator William B. McKinley I'm not so sure 
about. I think he probably may have lined up on the final 
vote, but he was not enthusiastic. 

The Grange, of course, had the bulk of its membership 
in sections of the country that were not as directly affected 
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by the farm distress as the Farmers Union and the Farm Bureau 
sections were. The Grange sections were New England, the Northe 
east, New York, Ohio, and that section of the comtry. It is a 
very old farm organization, relatively, and its leadership after 
the first years when it was the radical farm movement followed 
the normal human tendency of becoming conservative with age. In 
the '70's and '80ts, when they were pressing for railroad leg~ 
islation, and so forth, the term Granger was about the same as 
Populist became later. Under subsequent isadership, when Al- 
bert Goss became the national master, they became concerned 
with a broad range of economic affairs, and I think their posi- 
tion was generally constructive. Louis J. Taber was something 
of a politician... Lou would have loved to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Mnited States Senator. He had a flair for politics. 
His hand was forced, more or less. ‘The Farm Bureaus, many of 
the cooperatives, the secretary of agriculture of his own state 
- Charles V. Truax, Bill Settle of Indiana = some of those ele~ 
ments, particularly some of the Congressmen - had foreed the 
Grange's hand a little. They didn't regard the McNary-Haugen 
Bill as theirs, although the ground swell had become sufficiently 
strong so they weren't openly fighting it. Truax had become a 
member of the Committee of 22, and was quite active. ‘The Ohio 
Farm Bureau had never been particularly enthusiastic about the 


NeNary-Haugen Bill. 
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Marvin Jones had a great deal of promise at this time. 
He wasn't the ranking Democratic member of the House conmittee, 
at all. I think Aswell was the ranking Democrat. I'm not sure 
but what David Kinchsloe of Kentucky outranked Marvin. I think 
he did. Marvin was a young Congressman at this time. He was 
thoughtful and fair and already showed the qualities that I 
think were so marked in Marvin as the chairman of the House 
Gommittee on Agriculture for such a long while. I knew him 
fairly well at that time, and knew him very well when he was 
chairmane Marvin Jones and Clifford Hope made two great chaire 
men, both having great considerateness for the members of the 
committees whe held contrary views. They brought about a pretty 
high degree of performance in those committees while they were 
chairmen. I've seen other chairmen who didn't do so weil. 

Gilbert Haugen was an interesting character. During 
this period he reached the stage where he had had ionger con« 
tinuous service in the House, I believe, than any other member 
then in the House. He was getting old. He was a Scandinavian. 
He wasn't facile in his mind. He didn't change easily. He 
didn't acquire a position easily, but once he got it he gave itup 
with even more difficuity. I remember we got the ratio price 
concept fixed in ir. Haugen's mind so thoroughiy that when the 
shift to parity took place he never accepted it at all. With 
him it was always the ratio price in debate. 
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An anecdote about him illustrates his dogged "stick= 
tuitiveness". Frederic FP. Lee of the Senate Legislative 
Comsel and I went into his office one winter day + a holiday. 
He had the fireplace fire going in his office, A former 
Senator from North Dakota, Porter J. McCumber, had just died 
and the papers had just carried the story of his death. Fred 
said, "You know, Mr. Haugen, I saw that Senator McCumber diec." 

He said, "Yes, that's bads He was a fine man." 

Fred said, "Do you remember the conference on the District 
of Golumbie rent bill during the war, in which you were chairman 
of the House conferees and he was chairmen of the Senate confer= 
ees, and you set a new record for a deadlock in conference?" 

Haugen grinned and said, "I remember it vory wolle 

Fred Lee said, "I honestly thought that that bill would 
never come out of conference." 

"Well," Haugen said, "that's right. The Senator was a 
very stubborn man. He was as atubborn aman as I guess I ever 
knew." He paused, looked out of the window, then added, "But 
he came around all right." 

| On November 16 and 17, 1926, the Corn Belt Committee 
sponsored a big meeting at St. Louis, It was a meeting of all 
Parm organizations and interested people. The theme was the 
common interests of the West and South and how to express them. 


I thought that was a great meeting. It carried out the line we 
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had determined to follow after the defeat of the legislation, 
that is to try to cement these areas in a real drive on this 
legislation. There was a good deal of fire in this. It was 
one of the highlishts of the whole campaign. I think the first 
public expression of the defection of the Republican farmer 
from Republican ranks took place for the first time at that 
meeting. All of us obviously overestimated its effects. We 
believed that volitics would follow economic interests. It 
was fine as a movement for legislation. We sot that. But 

1928 svidenced the fact that there was no real defection. It 
wasn't sufficiently strong to Impress the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party that they should choose Frank Lowden as against 

Mr, Hoovere 

It was a solidifying meeting. It gave a new starting 
voint for the drive for the legislation with vastly more cone 
fidence on the part of the promoters and, I think, considerably 
more respect on the part of the those who opposed the legisla= 
tion ~ the administration forces and othsrs. It was addressed 
by Lowden, Kilgore, and many others. 

I attended the Farm Bureau convention in December. I 
worked in behalf of the legislation there. I had many friends 
there who talked to me about it, and I talked to them, 

About this time the vossibility of Frank Lowden's become 


ing a candidate was being widely discussed among the farm groups. 
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Tt was obvious at the 1928 convention that Lowden and the 
McNary-Haugen Bill were closely associated. I didn't pri- 
marily work for Lowden in 1927. I was working for this leg- 
islation primarily, and I think the same thing was true of 
George Peek. I talked to many people. I made the acquaintance 
then of men who had not before been active in the farm drive 
but who had been supporters of Lowden in 1920. ‘They were be~- 
ginning to come out and form themselves into the force that 
made the drive for delegates for Lowden in 1928. I began 
talking to them. I didn't seek them out because, believe me, 

I had ail I could do in trying to keep material vrepared and 
trying to assist George Peek in acting as sort of traffic cop 
and oiler to keap the machine running. Our drive wasn't tied 
up to a man. I don't think much can be found in the press of 
the period to support the idea that it was tied up to Lowden 

or Lowden to ite I think we overestimated the farm discontent 
and the farm opposition to Mr. Hoover. George was confident 
that Mr. Hoover couldn't become President in the face of the 
kind of opposition he believed existed. I felt less confident 
on that. Lowden never came to Washington, for example - that 
I recall ~ to volunteer to testify before a committees. Lowden 
never came down to call on Congressmen. Lowden never assumed 
leadership in the McNary-Haugen Bill. His chief contribution, 
I believe, was the effect which his support had on the coopera= 
tives, particularly the cooperatives of the South. Frank Lowden 
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and dudge Bingham, of course, were respected and powerful 
leaders in the cooperative movement end they had a great deal 
of effect there. But Lowden never concerned himself with try= 
ing to get the McNary-Haugen Bill passed. I think I conferred 
with Lowden about the talk he made to the Farm Bureau. 
I don't know whether it was at this meeting or one the 

year following that General John J. Pershing made an address. 

I wrote the draft of the speech for General Pershing to deliver. 

He, also, was mentioned as a Presidential possibility, and 
General Dawes was mentioned as a Presidential possibility 

along with Lowden. Hoover, of course, was the marked successor 
to President Coolidge. Mark Woods was the man who probably 
had bad more hand in meking General Dawes the Vice Presidential 
nominee in 192) than any other man. He was very close to Dawes 
and very close to General Pershing, who had been stationed up 
in Lincoln for a long while. They were very close friends. 
Mark had felt that we had three horses in thse stable, any one 
of whom might be tapped to trot the heat in 1928 = Lowden, 
Dawes and Pershing were the three. By "We" I mean the farm 
groupse So when Pershing was invited to address the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, we wanted to make sure that his speech 
was a thoughtful and intelligent recognition of the agricultural 
problem. I don't know whether he spoke on the same program 
Lowden did, or not. My papers must show it, although after my 
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experience with Senator Howell I was very careful of any copies 
of any speeches I might have written. 

In justice to General Pershing, I must admit that he was 
the hardest man to write a speech for I ever met. He wanted to 


do it his ow way, and did. I respect him for ite He didn't 


take my speech and give it, but he used it as a basis which he 


converted over into his own speech. . 

There was day anc night activity in January and February, 
1927, getting the bill in shape. I used to spend a great deal 
of time with the Senate and House legislative counsel. Fred 
Lee was one of the ablest men I ever worked with. He was a late 
starter in the day. Fred would move along at a moderate speed 
during most of the day, but along about four or five o'clock 
hetd really begin to spark. He had youmg men secretaries who 
had no particular objection to working all night, and they 
were good. He had a group of young lawyers around him who had 
become quite intrigued with this problem, which was a tricky 
one. This business of putting in legislative language some new 
concepts of this sort gave me the best lesson I ever had in the 
use of words. I used to think, as a newspaper man, that I could 
express an idea in language, but I learned after I got to worke 
ing with these fellows that I didn't know anything about ite It 
was fascinating to sit up with them and work late into the night 
trying to polish off a phrase or a clause so it would really 
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express what you wanted without any ambiguity, and that is not 
easy. I was constantly concerned with the legislative drafts 

as well as with this business of keeping our own group in stepe 
It was just a continuous performance during the latter part of 
t26, '27 and '28, up through May. ‘Then there were the politi- 
cal conventions. During that period it was a continuous effort, 
and I can't attach to any one day, week, or month, any particue 
lar activity. 

It's just interesting to note in passing that the legis= 
lation which subsequently became the marketing act of 1928 which 
created the Federal Farm Board with its powers, took form early 
in that year. It was the Curtis-Crisp Bill which became the 
administration bill. 

Our counts in 1927 and 1928 showed that our bills could 
be passed and we knew Coolidge would veto them. It's a let-down 
when a bill is vetocd. President Coolidge's first veto message 
was long and detailed « put together out of memoranda from 
Hoover anc Jardine. I wrote a point by point analysis of the 
veto message on which I worked pretty hard. Congressman 
Dickinson put it in the Congressional Record. There was no 
chance of getting it through over the veto. We couldn't cet 
enough votese 

In April, 1927, I met with Peek, Hirth, Hearst, Smith, 


Thompson, and Settle in Chicago to talk over strategy. We also 
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went out to Governor Lowden's farm at Oregon, Illinois, and saw 
the governor and talked strategy over with him. We reconvened 
in one of the Chicago hotels. I remember that we were all very 
tired and that Bill Hirth produced a pint of bourbon and we 
had a drink. When Bill Settle came in the bottle was standing 
on the dresser. Bill Settle was a pillar in the United Bretherm 
Church in Indiana. I had never been in his company when anybody 
offered a drink, and being a little aware that he was a good 
church man, nobody offered him a drink. He fidgeted a little 
bit and finally he said, "What is that there stuff over there?" 
Somebody told him. Bill said, "I'm going to see what that 
tastes like," and he slashed about three inches in a tumbler 
and tossed it off. It was obvious that Bill had tasted it 
before e 

I remember taking Bili Settle in the first time he'd 
ever met Vice President Dawes. I forget the point which the 
General made in the conversation. He may have expressed some 
doubt as to whether the cooperatives could carry the part assizn- 
ed to them in the legislation, which provided that where existing 
cooperative agencies were adequate to handls ths operations, 
they were to be used. It might have been that. In any event, 
Bill took violent exception to what General Dawes said. Bill 
always carried a paper bag of Mail Pouch chewing tobacco, which 
is a leaf tobacco, in his coat pocket. When he was deeply 
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interested or agitated about something, he just more or less 
unconsciously kept reaching in his pocket and "mowing it away." 
He did this while he talked with the General. He kept stuffing 
the tobacco into his mouth pineh by pinch, and kept pulling his 
chin up closer and closer. They were shaking their fingers in 
each others! faces, Finally Dawes leaned back and laughed and 
he put his hand .on Bill Settle's leg and he looked up at me and 
said, "You kmow, I like this fellow." Bill was a very human 
persone 

On May 17 and 18, 1927, the Corn Belt Committee met in 
Des Moines. WNeither Peek nor I was there. I think Frmk Murphy 
and Bill Settle probably called that meeting. The irritation 
because the Committee of 22 was getting a lot of newspaper credit 
really never broke out in friction that held the movement back. 
George worked through the Committee of 22. George, of course, 
was a dynamic figure although he was not directly associated 
with any farm organization. He just naturally took leadership 
in this thing. I think Hirth and some of the others more or less 
resented that development, but they continued pulling together 
to the end. Then Hirth also resented Frmk Murphy a good bit. 
it was personal antagonism and a feeling, again, that Frmk was 
an interloper, that he wasn't the head of a farm organization. 
Bill, in manner, reminded one of a bear with a sore ear, anywaye 


He was a hard-hitter, but he was a lone worker. To George's 
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everlasting credit, he just worked and kept them working in 
pretty good harmony all the way through. He did a superb job 
in that, I think. 

There always was some discontent in the Farmers Union. 
Some of the units were very strongly for the McNary-Haugen. 
Milo Reno's unit (Iowa) was reasonably strong for it. Old man 
John Trumbull of Kansas, John Simpson of Oklahoma = he was the 
fire eater - were for it. We had a number of them working hard. 
But Charlie Barrett, who was the president through most if not 
all of this period, was a very cagey old southern politician 
who had seen movements come and goe He would join you when he 
thought things were going all right, but he wasn't intellectual- 
ly or emotionally committed to the bill. 

B1ll Hirth was sort of between the two. He was head of 
the Missouri Farmers Association, and had no affiliation with 
any national organization. The Missouri Farmers Association 
was a kingdom in itself. I dontt think labels are safe, but 
you might say he was to the left of the Farm Bureau and to the 
right of the Union. That is a statement that Bill would probe 
ably resent very much if he were here. 

In June, 1927, Walton Peteet had a stroke. He was para- 
lyzed. I think Walton had always been too intense in his work, 
He didntt slide easily with the punches at all. He was an ine 


tense, hard worker. Waiton was older than he appeared. I don't 
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know what his age was, but he had this stroke from which he did 
not recover. I used to see him frequently, but he failed rapid-~ 
ly. It wasn't too long wmtil he died. It was a personal loss 
as well as a loss to the movement. By that time the cooperatives 
were so thoroughly committed in the fight that any one of us 
could have dropped off and the thing would have rolled on. 
George would have been missed more than anybody else in the out 
fit. He was the dogged driving force that never slowed down, 
never felt discouraged. George was a natural-born fighter. 

I don't remember meeting Dre Kilgore in Washineton on 
June 17-23, 1927. We were in constant commmication, and I 
suppose we did meet. In June, 1927, Peek wrote to me that we 
were practically defunct financially. That wasn't news. We 
didn't have any moneye In July, 1927, Mrse Davis was ill. My 
pay didn't keep coming through on schedule. There was no ques~ 
tion but what the clerical help in the organization were paid. 
George Peek had agreed to underwrite the cost of the offices, and 
George put up money. I think he touched a few close friends - 
Mark Wocds, his brother Burton Peek, and a few others ~ to come 
in with him and keep the offices open. I don't look back on 
1927 as an unhappy year. After all, we put that dill through. 
When the length of time involved is considered and the resources 
behind it, why I think that was quite an accomplishment. I 


wasn't too much aware at the time of the price I personally paid. 
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I was asked to be the secretary of one section of the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown in August, 1927. I 
think Henry A. Wallace chaired that. I recommended Harry 
Butcher, and I did not go. Butcher went. I think it was the 
situation at home more than anything else. I think Mrs. Davis 
and I just decided against going up there. She was not woll. 
There was no possibility of breaking even financially. It 
would have been an expense that I couldn't have affordede TI 
wanted very much to go. George went. Very frequently George 
and I would divide up. If he were going, it wasn't necessary 
LOr ME TO Be 

Senator William E. Borah was always a tough ene to 
handlis. He never came along with us. I believe Borah did supe 
port the export debenture bill. He didn't support Lowden for 
the nominatione I remember Governor Dixon of Montans expressing 

imself with disgust on Will Borah. Borah had deen one of the 

group cf “progressive” Senators in the Theodore Roosevelt era. 
He'd raise hell right up to the time when the question of party 
regularity was relsed, and then, to quote Governor Dixon, "You'd 
élways find Will Borah getting back behind the breastwork.” He'd 
never be caught out in the open in party irregularity. 

I know that the Farmers Union was with us at the end. 
Of courss, we had had a number of their important state units 
with us all the way through. 

In November, 1927, there was a meeting of the Association 
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of Land-Grant Colleges. Itts significant as a bit of history. 
Toey had a committee working on agricultural policy, and they 
produced a report whichwas presented at the meeting. I was 
present when it was read and I thought it marked quite an ad= 
vance in thinking for the land-grant colleges. It recommended 
legislation for agricultural equality. I have a copy of that 
report in my files somewhere. It was a pleasing report. It 
recommended legislation aimed toward equalization with refer~ 
ence to such matters as taxation, tariff, and freight rates. 
It said that a sound land policy, further improvement of credit 
facilities, and wmified action with respect to the surplus, all 
should be provided for. That's an abbreviation, but at least 
it took cognizance of some of the problems. John D. Black, in 
the text of his book, Agriculture Reform in the United States, 
remarks rather caustically that this was proper action by the 
landegrant colleges but it was several years too late, that 
they should have been leading in consideration, policy, ond 
development of programs, rather than following the procession. 
That's always been the case as far as the association Is cone 
cernede Individuals in the colleges, of course, have been 
different. 

In that period we had quite a surprising and encouraging 
1ift from the National Industrial Gonference Board report on 
the farm problem. I remember using it a great deal and quoting 
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from it. It was in that period that the Conference really urged 
business men to become awake to the need of strengthening the 
farm economic structure. As I recall it, it even referred to 
the need for adequate relief legislation, which surprised us a 
little coming from the other side of the fence, as we regarded 
it, although large segments of business supported the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. 

Starting early in 1928, many of the farm leaders came 
down to Washington and really concentrated on the next job. The 
McNary-Haugen Bill, of course, was not the same bill from start 
to fimish. It was constantly being changed. The final bill was 
broadened to include not only basic commodities but all agricul- 
tural commodities under certain conditions, and provided for 
eppropriate action - not just the export segregation and sale. 

H.A. Wallace was in Washington the spring of 1928, and 
he and I became a little better acquainted at that time than we 
ever had been before. I remember we played handbali together 
in the Young Ments Christian Association {YMCA) court. I had 
played a great deal of handball out in Great Falls and Helena, 
Montana. Henry is quite a natural athlete - particularly at 
tennis. He played handball with a great deal of force and vigor. 
It wasn’t his favorite sport, but he enjoyed it. He played to 
win. When he was in the court he played hard. He did so with 
temis, too. I have never played tennis with him. I didn't 
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play tennis. But Itve watched hin, and he really works. He 
didn't play so much for the sake of winning - I don't have 
that impression - as much as he was giving all he had to it 
all the time. Itm not quite sure how we came out. I had 
played more handball than he had, but he had a@ great deal more 
power than I had, 

fhis I remember about Wallace at that time. He was more 
of a pleased and interested onlooker - very curious as to what 
went on and how things were managed, He was like a reporter, 
but a very interested reporter. He seemed to exhibit some sure 
prise and pleasure at the way things were moving and the extent 
of the force that was being brought to bear down in Washington, 
I didn't expect Wallace to become a man of action in this field 
at that time, He was a pleased and interested onlooker rather 
than an active participant in those days. I took him with me 
to the Senate legislative counsel when we were sitting and work- 
ing on things, and to other meetings of the farm group. He 
wasn't aceepting a position of leadership, but he was an extreme~- 
ly interested onlooker. That's the way he impressed me at that 
time. 


I had read W. J. Spillman's book, Balancing the Farm Cute 


Put. I had had it for a long while, 


The McNary-Haugen Bill, itself, was reported in early Merch. 
The hearinss were not too long continued - a little over a month 


in the House, The lines were pretty well drawn and Imown. Those 
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who would oppose it would be heard. The opponents and proponents 
would say pretty much the same things they had said before, This 
was a voluminous bill, When it was presented new there was a 
considerable period taken up in going through it, section by 
section, with witnesses. I think almost always when a bill was 
introduced in new form the Senate legislative counsel would have 
a witness on to explain the provisions of the bill and answer 
committee questions. I think the questions they asked me usuale 
ly were on organization and method rather than about the basic | 
troubles of agriculture. I think the committee by that time 
had reached the point where it was willing to say, "Okay, we 
admit that conditions need action, and we will not take the 
witness's time going into that." | 
Arthur R. Robinson from Indiana was a one-term Senator. 
Of courses he was a colleague of Jim Watson's. I recall an occa~ 
sion that always tickled Jim Watson immensely. I had written a 
speech which Senator Robinson of Indiana was ready to deliver. 
He was quite the spread-eagle type. He liked to make gestures, 
and he wasn't very comfortable with a manuscript. I should say 
that he had at least read the speech we gave him before he 
delivered it, but he wasn't thoroughly familiar with it. At one 
point we had really worked in a little flight of oratory. It 
arose to something of a peroration. As he came to that point 
in his speech he marked his manuscript with his finger and he 
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said, "Now, gentlemen, listen to this. This is good," and then 
went on to deliver that section. When the session was over, a 
few of us were assembled in General Dawes! cffice, and Watson 
came in. He was really slapping his thigh. 

He said, “Well, did you ever hear anybody give himself 
away on a speech like Artie did this afternoon?" 

The Senate passed the bill by a vote which, if it could 
nave been held, would have been adequate to override the veto. 
The vote was 56=@23 on passage. The House passed the bill by a 
vote of 20-121. On May 25 the Senate voted 50-31 to override 
the President's veto. It wasn't enough to do it. 

We were seeing General Dawes constantly. It could easily 
have been that the General was in a position to report something 
on the President's attitude. While we were morally certain that 
the President would veto the bill, there was always the hope that 
he would not because, after all, this was a pretty substantial 
vote. After the passage of the bill when it was about to go to 
the President, the General had a roomfull of leaders including 
Senator MeNary in his office. We were considering what steps 
should be taken. The conferees there agreed that by all means 
Senator McNary should call on the President prior to the arrival 
of the bill and, to the extent he felt he could, try to prevail 
on the President to sign ite 

An amusing incident occurred then. The Washington repre= 
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sentative of the American Farm Bureau Federation was Chester 
Grays He probably wasn't wholly devoid of humor, but he some~ 
times acted like it. He was inclined to be just a little bit 
pompous. Senator McNary was, I believe, either the majority 
leader or the assistant majority leader in the Senate at the 
time. When the decision had been reached that Senator McNary 
would see the President on the bill, Chester Gray spoke up and 
said, "Now, Senator, if you'd like me to I'd be glad to arrange 
the appointment for you with the President.” 

In The Wallaces of Iowa, by Russell Lord, I am quoted as 
saying to Peek just before the passage of the bill that this was 
the last heat I was about to trot, that: 


We cantt dump surpluses over the sort of tariff 
walls they're rearing over the water now. 


Peek replied, "The hell we can'ti}." The first part of that is 
substantially correct. ‘The timing is not right. I made substan- 
tially that remark a little later, when we were all packed to go 
home from Washington. I think George and I both agreed that we 
really had something to do now, that the next stage would be the 
two political conventions. I told George that the situation had 
either changed greatly or at least our understanding of it had 
sharpened a great deal in the United States, that a fundamental 
problem was the policy of the United States which raised tariffs 
while at the same time it sought to push its exports out on the 
world market. We had financed them throughout the twenties by 
loans which subsequently were not repaid. We hadn't had lend 
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lease at that time, and we didn't have Pointel, or the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) or the Mutual Security Adminis 
tration (MSA), but it wasald, not trade, even though it was given 
in the form of loans and given by the then Republican administra- 
tion. I think the total amounted to something like $11,000,000, 
000, which "was not hay” in those times. It was a lot of money. 
It seemed to me that any farm program of the future had te face 
that situation. In the 'twenties we had a real problem with 
surpluses which the world was sager to get but took at prices 
which fixed the prices in this country, not withstanding teriffs. 
I don't think any of us realized in the early "twenties that the 
markets that existed abroad were largely created by credits ad- 
vanced from the United States = at least we didn't realize the 
extent to which that was true. It had become clear to me as we 
fought through this last fight that thet was a basic condition 
that the McNary-Haugen Bill didn't correct. We had problems of 
readjustment in our general trading policy with other countries 
of the world which really were more fundamental than our pare 
ticular type of action. 

George was an amazingly consistent person. He had taken 
a position, he had fought for it, and fighting for it was a habit. 
George would have liked to see the Triple-A operated more and 
more in the pattern conceived in the original McNaryeHaugen Bill 
rather than in the adjustment of our production to meet the 
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markets that were available, although he accepted that as an 
emergency measure = some features of it with great reluctance. 

I told him during the campaign repeatedly when the occasion came 
up that as far as I was concerned this was finished, that, as 
Russell Lord put it, this was the last heat I was going to trot 
for the McNary-Haugen Bill. But we then proceeded to get our- 
selves ready to go to Kansas City and then to Houston for the 
political conventions. 

Herman Steen was an old member of the editorial staff of 
the Prairie Farmer. He had written one of the early books on 
cooperative marketing in the flush of the Sapiro enthusiasm after 
World War I. Herman had become, I think, secretary-manager of 
the Indiana Wheat Growers Assoclation = a Sapiro-type co-op with 
which Bill Settle, the Farm Bureau president, was identified. 
Herman had been a close friend and follower of Frank Lowden 
throughout all the yearse He got active as did many of the 
oldeguard Lowden supporters from 1920. They had opened head- 
quarters by that time. He kmew that the farm people who had 
been active for the McNary-Haugen Bill were generally very 
strong for Mre Lowden and generally very much opposed to Mr. 
Hoovere 

We went down in advance of the opening of the convention 
in order to present our case before the resolutions committee. 
In this case, as usually was done, the men who acted as spokes= 


men were the heads or representatives of the bona fide permanent 
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farm organizations. They made the best case they could. I 
stayed through the convention. 

Earl Smith was the member of the resolutions committee 
from Tllinois. Prank Murphy was a member from Minnesota. Earl 
presented a minority report. Frank Murphy made one of the most 
eloquent speeches made at that convention = and it would be an 
eloquent speech in any convention - in support of the minority 
report. It touched off a demonstration which really surprised 
me. Of course, we had had what they called the farmers' march 
on the convention which Mark Woodsof Lincoln had originally 
suggested. Farmers were in attendance at the Kansas City cone 
vention by hundreds, - delegates but mainly non=delegates « and 
they organized a parade to the convention hall, without band - 
just a parade. Some banners had been improvised, and one thing 
and another. It was, I think, quite irritating to the convention 
managers. iI remember sesing Bill Jardine on the sidewalk as [I 
walked by. I hailed him cheerfully. He wasn't happy. 

I remember this demonstration. ‘Some strange man « I never 
learned his name = in the gallery, who was obviously not a farmer, 
attracted attention to his position in the gallery and then he 
began to act as cheerleader and led the demonstration which lasted 
for twenty-five or thirty minutes following Frank Murphy's speech. 
He was probably a man who was very pro-Lowden.e. He looked like a 
big and successful traveling salesman. I remember Eugene Meyer 


stalking around the convention floor, looking up at this fellow 
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and trying to size up who he was and what was behind all that 
cheeringe 

It was a foregone conclusion both ways that Hoover would 
be nominated and that the committee on resolution's report 
would be adopted, including the farm plank. The farm plank was 
on the pattern of the Curtis-Crisp Bill, which provided for a 
board to look into the situation and an appropriation of funds 
to support cooperatives in their attempt to manage the surplus 
problem. There was no way of telling whethor the farm delegates 
voted for Hoovere As I recall it, after the minority report on 
that plank was rejected, the word came around from the Lowden 
headquarters. They were obviously certain of defeat. I think 
they, in effect, released delegates as far as Lowden was cone- 
cernede No attempt was made after that defeat to put the pressure 
on to hold the votes in line. ‘The way they vote is by states, 
not as individuals. 

I remember talking to Perry Howard, the Negro Republican 
leader from Mississippi, about the meaning of the farm plank. 
He said, “Yes, sir, that's right. I think you're right.” 

I said, "Well, now you control this delegation or you 
lead it, and I assume you will vote this way." 

He looked at me as if I were crazy ~ which I was ~ and 
he said, "Why, no. You know what the orders ise The orders is 
the other way." They had very little freedom from the cotton 


south in a Republican Convention. 
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I think the farm states came through pretty well in sup- 
port of the minority report. The minority report was really 
the key vote in the conventione 

Pollowing this we went to Houston. We were received with 
open arms there by the Democratic resolutions committee and by 
the convention. Peek and I were there, but a very large farm 
delegation went down there, too, and made the same type of pre-e 
sentation before the resolutions committee. The resolutions, 
when they cams out, were considered satisfactory. There was 
a little shaking of heads among some of the thoughtful southern 
delegates about the growing Al Smith strength. They sensed some 
problems on that. That was the convention in which Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt made his “Happy Warrior" speech. Al Smith and 
Joseph fT. Robinson were nominated, and we all went home. 

At just that time, the Illinois Agricultural Association 
asked me to become their executive secretary. That was an attrace 
tive opening. It was the strongest state organization in the 
country. The officers and many of the members were my friends, 
and it was a position that offered interesting work and an oppore 
tunity to stick fairly well within one state and to set our roots 
ine It was quite attractive, but in talking it over with George, 
he and I both felt as if we had a promissory note out in this 
ease. We had gone to Kansas City and ~ to use the cliche = had 


been rebuffed. We had gone to Houston and the cause we'd been 
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working for was endorsed. We both felt it was important to do 
what we could, personally, to swing as much of the farm support 
as we could to Al Smith. The question I faced was, "What are 
you going to do?" This job with the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was ready and open. [I think they would have held it for 
me, probably, until after the campaign. But I realized that a 
farm organization and the officers of a farm organization had to 
be very careful about the extent to which the officers partici- 
pated actively end officially in a political campaign. Tf also 
realized that thers would be hurt feelings and soreness result- 
ing from this activity. So I told Earl Smith who was then the 
president of the Illinois Agricultural Association that I appre- 
clated the offer and the compliment, but I couldn't take it, 
that it wouldn't be fair to the association to ask them to de= 
fer it until after the election so I could throw myself into 

the political campaign. . 

. George Peek went down to see John ds. Raskob, who was 
chairman of the Democratic national committee. Hugh Johnson, I 
remember was in headquarters there, so Peek and Johnson met up 
again. They discussed the possibility of organizing a campaign 
directed at the key farm states, particularly in the corn belt 
and spreading out as far as Montana and the Dakotas and that 
areae. The result was that George came away with the support of 
the Democratic national committee to organize an office and 
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conduct such a campaign, which we estimated would cost $500,000. 
That was big money in those days! George Peek didn't think in 
little terms, and he not only came away with the promise. He 
said, "We'll make no commitments and we'll not tum a wheel 'til 
the money's on deposit in a bank in Chicago," which was substan- 
tially what was done. I don't think they sent it all out at 
once, but enough so that we had more than half of the money to 
start on. The rest of it was paid over as we went along, before 
we completed the campaign, because we turned a substantial sum 
of it - over $100,000 - back to the National Committee after we 
had paid all our bills and were ready to close the office. 

During my life up to 1920, as a matter of fact, I had 
considered myself a Republican. I played with the Republicans 
in 192 because they were the party in and we were trying to 
carry an election, but that doesn't indicate how I voted either 
in '20 or '2h. We were governed by other than farm issues in 
1920, when we had the League of Nations issue, and other impore 
tant ones to consider. I did not vote for Mr. Coolidge or Ir. 
Dawes in 192). I had not met Mr. Dawes at the time of the '2) 
election. Iwas pretty fresh in from Montana. While I certainly 
voted for the state Republican ticket, I nationally voted for 
the Democratic ticket in 1920 and 192k. I was Democratic all the 
way in '28 because we were actively in it. We called our organi- 
zation the Smith Independent Organizations Committee. We set up 
offices in the Transportation building there in Chicago. I 
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think that in July, 1928, right after the convention and before 
the campaign got hot, I went back to Montana and did a little 
fishing. | 

My meeting with Al Smith on August 13, 1928, was quite 
interesting. We went to Albany. There were George Peek, B1il 
Hirth, Bill Settle, Dr. Kilgore, and otherse We went to the 
governor's home, Judge Joseph M. Proskeuer was there. He was 
the advisor who stayed with Al Smith throughout the campaign. 
We met with the governor, and he surprised us all by the liveli- 
ness of his interest and the quickness of his comprehension. 
This wasn't a natural interest with him. He'td been on the 
pavements all his life, We were all very much encouraged, I 
think, after that meeting. He was a very likable person. 

He told an interesting story on Mr. Coolidge at that 
time that impressed me» This has nothing to do with the farm 
business. He was just talking about the campaign and his impres- 
sions of President Coolidge. He said that President Coolidge 
nad come up the sumer before to Paul Smith's farm, = 4& select 
resort place in New York. He had come up with Mrs. Coolidge 
_to take his summer holiday. Governor Smith said, "Now, thinking 
that here the President of the United States has come into my 
state and Itm the governor of the state, it's proper - and my 
people toid me it was proper = that I should pay him a cali, so 
that was arranged. Mrse Smith and I drove over to pay our call. 
Now, I got a lot of kids. Six, or seven of them were home at the 
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time. You know, most of them had never even saen a President, 
let alone meetin’ him, so we piled tem all in and we drove 'em 
over there. They took us into a room where Mr. Coolidge was to 
receive us, and just tfor a kid? I thought it would be fun to 
line ‘em up =~ they're regular stairsteps in size. So we lined 
‘em up here «- first I, then Mra. Smith, and then our oldest son," 
and then he went on down, "and we got them all lined up in regue 
lar stair steps, and then we stood there and waited. Shortly 
the door opened. A man threw the door open and bowod, and Mre 
and Mrs. Coolidge walked ine Mrs. Coolidge had her hand in Mr. 
Coolidge's arm. Mr. Coolidge came along to me and he said, ‘How 
do', and to Mrs, Smith, 'How do', ' How do', 'How do', ‘How dot, 
'How do'," and Governor Smith went through the pantomime right 
down to the floor, shaking hands with them. "Then," Al Smith 
added, "believe it or not, he turned around and walked out. That 
was it." Smith really did have a sense of mmor,. 

We thought that was a pretty good meeting = came back ene 
couraged. Our office prepared a lot of material for the governor 
to assist him. He came to Chicago, I remember, to make an agrl« 
cultural speech. I sat with him for hours, and I was fascinated 
by the way he went about prepering a speech. They didn't ghost 
his speeches, He would take an outline, then he'd go over it, 
sentence by sentence. Hetd say, "How do you Imow that? What 
have you got to support that?" If it was a newspaper clipping 
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or something that could be copied out and typed, he'd take the 
supporting and elaborating material and stick it in an envelope 
- a legalesized envelope. | 

There was one case where we were quoting frem a speech 
Mr. William E. Borah made in the Senate in which he wes attack= 
ing vehemently the position taken by Mr, Hoover on relief activ- 
ities at the time of one of the interior floods. ‘&. Hoover 
had, according to Mr. Borah, taken the positicn that it was per= 
fectly all right to use the appropriated funds for horses and 
mules and work stock, but no appropriated funds could be used 
for human beings, and Borah had made much of it. In tha outline 
of the speech which we had given Governor Smith, which he tas 
tearing apart and putting together to suit himself, we had 
quoted two or three paragraphs from this speech. He said, Did 
Borah say that?" and we assured him he did. He said, "I'd like 
to see ite" So I had to go down to the public library and get 
the bound volume of the Congressional Record, Iccate the speech, 
bring it up and show it to him. Then he had it compared word for 
word, and then he was willing to use it in his speech. When he 
was preparing the speech, Judge Proskauer, Relle Moskowitz, and 
one or two others sat with him around a rommd table. The govemor 
had his coat off and in his shirt sleeves was really tearing into 
it. He really built himself a speech. 


Mra, Moskowitz was a vigorous, portly woman with a very 
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keen mind. She was very influential. She was active in his 
State relief work in New York. I did not understand that she 
was his secretary. She was very much of a gal. What I saw of 
her, I liked. Competent is the word that described her. 

The campaign wore on. I never, myself, rode on the 
campaign train. I arranged for a lot of other people to meet 
the candidate and travel on the train with him. I stayed very 
close to headquarterse We were concerned with radio programs. 
We learned that the early morning time was excellent radio time 
for the farmers. Five-thirty, six o'clock radio time was excel- 
lent time, and it was casy to get and relatively inexpensive. 
We'd arrange for people to appear and then we'd purchase radio 
time. We used Senator Norris, I remember very well. He had come 
out in support of Al Smith and was willing to campaign for hin. 

I don't remember many open defections from our ranks. 
Some of the weaker farm leaders who had joined just because it 
appeared to be a winning cause didn't stand the test. George 
Peek could probably call the roll call man by man because this 
cut very deeply with George. A man who, for considerations 
within his own state didn't go down the line on this one was a 
traitor to the cause in George's eyes. There's no question that 
Hirth went along with Al Smith. I'm quite sure Charlie Hearst 
did. iI know Bill Settle did. Earl Smith did, I kmow. Most of 
them came in and took fifteen minutes’ time on the radio. I be= 


lieve wo had H.A. Wallace in on the program. Henry went all the 
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ways He supported Al Smith vigorously. Henry was active in 
this campaign. 

It became increasingly evident that there were forces 
at work other than whether people were for or against the farm 
legislation. I first spotted it in the reports from different 
state leaders and representativese I remember one time Magnus 
Johnson, who had been Senator from Minnesota = an old Non-Partie © 
san League man = came in to report on the conditions in Minnesota. 
I asked him how it looked, and he said, “Well, I'll tell you. It 
don't look so good.” | 

I said, "Whatts the matter?” . 

- "Well," he says, "I'l tell youe You imow, wetve got in 
our state a lot of Methodists end Baptists. They don't cuss a 
little bit, they don't take a drink. They're pretty religious 
people, and they are going to vote against Al Smith." 

I said, “Aren't there any people up there that feel this 
farm thing enough that they're going to go down the line on it? 
They aren't all that way, are they?" 

He said, "Well, no, I'll tell you. You know, theretre a 
lot of Lutherans up there, Now, some of the Lutherans, they!11 
cuss a little bit. They'll take a little drink. Some of them 
are going to vote for Al Smith, all right." It wasn't a great 
ground swell, 

George Authier was a representative of the old New York 
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Worlde I'd gotten to know him pretty well in Washington. As 
a matter of fact, he was an alumus of Grinnell, so I'd felt 
pretty close to George. During a campaign the Washington newse- 
papermen like to go out over the comtry and then file reports 
in which they tell the papers how it's going to go. Authier 
came into our office in Chicago about a week before the elec~ . 
tion. After we'd exchanged greetings, he said, "Well, Chester, 
how's it going?" I gave him the usual routine, that the farmers 
had been deeply disappointed by the President's veto and that 
they had no use for Hoover. I told him that the Democratic plate 
form was the farmers! platform, that Al Smith's pronouncements 
had been entirely satisfactory, and that I felt this resentment 
was going to result in big Democratic gains throughout the corn 
belt and some of the states, at least, would be carried by Smith. 
He questioned me about it and he said, “Well, now, come 
on. Give me the real low-down. How is it going to go?" Well, 
a little more feebly I started the routine again, and he said, 
"I know your position. You can't tell me, so I'll tell your I 
agree with youe The farmers have been hating Hoover for maybe 
three or four years, five years, some of them as much as sight 
yearse Chester, they've been hating the Pope for a thousand 
years." That was the sum-up of the election. I think George 
had it exactly. That's my impression, tooe That's exactly 


what it wase 
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Supsequently, Jim Farley talked to me as Roosevelt's 
second term was coming to an end about the possibilities of 
his success if he became a candidate for the Presidency. Farley 
had multitudes of friends. He'd made a good record in Washing- 
tone I told him that I didn't think he could do it. I said, 

"TI say this very regretfully, because I admire you end think 

you would make a good President. I don't need to tell you that 

I supported Al Smith and did all I could for him. My experience 
in that campaign just convinced me that you can't do it, and it 
would just be heartbreak if your friends tell you that you could." 

"Well,"* he said, "I know, but Chester, I know so many of 
the people. Actually, you have no idea how many people I know - 
personally. They know me. You couldn't sell the American come 
munity on the idea that anything but the interests of my comtry 
would be in my mind if I were a candidate or if I were elected," 

I said, "Tt know that." Then I told him George Authier's 
story which, I am sorry to say, I think is true. I don't think 
he was convinced by ite He was very much disappointed when Mr. 
Roosevelt decided to run the third time. 

Al Smith was a shrewd political observer, and I dontt 
think he was kidded about his prospects as the campaign developed. 
I honestly think we put on a good campaign. I think we gave it 
the works. One of George Peek's «= not weaknesses = but attributes 
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was that he was a good hater. George Peek became convinced 
throughout this farm experience that Hoover was a dangerous 
enemy to American agriculture. He made one speech which I 
just shuddered over during the campaign. He entitled it, 
"Fraud". He delivered it over the radio. George gave color 
tO our campaign, all right. 

My judgment of Mr. Hoover has completely changed in the 
intervening years, though my experience with Mr. Hoover in the 
McNary-Haugen campaign did anything but endear me to him or him 
to mee There was the incident in 192) when he asked me to call 
on him. I got the message at the Harrington Hotel and went over 
to see him in his office in the Department of Commerce = not the 
"new" Commerce building. In that meeting, the question at issue 
was the use I was going to make of a document I had which had 
been signed by the representatives of all the farm organizations 
in Washington State - cooperative and national - which was aimed 
at stopping the Ketcham Bill which would have done away with the 
Department of Agriculture's foreign attaches and would have cone 
centrated the representation not in the State Department, where 
it subsequently was lodged, but would have given it to Commerce. 
In explanation of Mr. Hoover's position, I hed in my poseesstion 
at the time a photostatic copy of a letter or statement of Mire 
Hoover's in which the statement appeared that the functions of 
the Department of Agriculture should cease when soil production 
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was complete and the crop or the animsal was ready to leave the 
farm. The statement said from that time on the commodity was in 
Commerce, and then became the responsibility of the Department 

of Commerce. That, to me, was an infuriating doctrine. I had 

the photostatic copy at the time of my interview. When Mr. 

Hoover raised the question, asking "Why do the farm people feel 
that way?" and "Why do you feel that way?" I told him that I 

had a copy of this letter, that I believed it to be a statement 

he had made, and I quoted it to him, He said, "That is absolutely 
falset I did not make such a statement. It was made by a malinger- 


er named Brown who was doing some work = largely voluntary on his 
part - in connection with some governmental reorganization studies." 
I didn't believe him then. I haven't the copy now. Since I have 
had an opportunity to become better acquainted with Mr. Hoover, 
I'm inclined to think it would have been better to go back and 
investigate the sources of that statement. I believed that to 
be true, at the time, as reflecting a view Mr. Hoover had held 
back in 192, and that was the reason why I was willing to be 
very active on this other issue. He said, "That is wmtrue," 
that that was the statement of a malingerer named Brown. We 
didn't have any research organization. If we had one, I was it, 
end I didn't have time to stop and go back and cheek documents. 

T suppose now if I were confronted with a situation like that, I 
would take time to ask for his evidence and find it oute But I 
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was a kid from the country and more or less backed up against 
the wall, and I took a position and stayed with it. The fight 
then was Hoover versus Wallace, as I saw it, and I was on Wallace's 
side, all right. 

In the campaign in '28 they gave Hoover the works. 
I remember one occasion when something we had attempted in the 
House of Representatives backfired terrifically. George was 
determined to have an attack made in Congress on Hoover, ox 
posing what George considered to be Hoover's "fraud" on the 
American people. That was the title George put to his ow 
speech. He talked to Charles H. Brand, Congressman from Urbana, | 
Ohio, and Brand agreed to make such a speech. We worked it up, 
using the material George had assembled. Brand agreed to deliver 
it, and secured time on a certain date in the House. George and 
I went up to the galleries to listen to it. Brand appeared 
dressed in a formal morning coat, a flower in his buttonhole, and 
all prepared. He sailed in and delivered the speech to consider= 
able silence in the House wtil he'd gone, I suppose, about two 
thirds of the way through. Congressman Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio, an elderly Congressman of considerable years of service 
there - probably the dean of the Ohio delegation - aross and 
asked if he would yield. Mr. Brand, of course, said he would 
yield. Burton said, "I hold in my hand a letter which I would 


like to ask you if you wrote and signed." He read a one or two 
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paragraph letter written previously by Mr. Brand to Mr. Hoover 
expressing terms of highest adulation and expressing the hope 
that the highest office in the land would come to Mr. Hoover, 
Burton said, “pia you write that letter?" 

Mr. Brand said, "I did, but the conditions have 
changed" = and so forth. ‘But that really did flatten the speech 
oute Mr. Brand finished the rest of his speech hurriedly. . 
George and I both felt we ought to go and call on him afterward. 
He was completely alone in the chamber, and as he came out we 
went ups but I wouldn't call it a very cheerful session we had. 
I imagine I helped with the writing of that speech. I question 
whether those tactics pay. But that's part of the history. That 
was in that pre-1928 campaign. | 

. The campaign was an interesting experience. The 
responses were pretty good, too. I think, in some particulars, 
we turned out some pretty good literature. It was different than 
the McNary-Haugen cempaigne We had no financial problem in this 
campaign. In the beginning, $200,000 of the $500,000 was sent 
to Peek, George kept right at them. We got the $500,000. My 
impression is that we sent $125,000 back. 

This is the way that campaign was handled, which I 
would commend to anybody whofs in a similar position in the 
future. It was due to George Peekts foresight, not mine. George 
and I went into a huddle on how we were going to do this and 


whom we were going to get to help us. George had had experience 
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in business. We had Lewis G. Stevenson, Adlai Stevenson's 
father, as treasurer. I was executive secretary. Lewis 
Stevenson stayed with us and worked with us in headquarters 
all the time. He was from Bloomington, Illinois. We did 
something else which I would commend to anybody who is cus- 
todian of a fund. The first thing we did was to engage a firste 
class firm of public accountants. In this case it was Lybrand 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery. They put one of their men to be 
in charge of all disbursements « to keep a record of everything 
and to get a voucher or an accounting on anything spent that 
cost fifty cents or more = to just get the whole thing complete- 
ly documented. That took a lot of pains and a lot of following 
up to get the different state officers and state headquarters 
to render an accounting for the money we parceled out for them 
to use. When we got through we filed with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives about as complete a report of expendi-«~ 
tures as anybody ever saw. It was thoroughly documented. There 
were some discussions of an investigation to look into what hape 
pened to that fund, but it never got beyond just one look at 
that report. It was all on the upeand-up, and everything was 
thers. | 

We worked through the same men « Hirth, and Settle, 
Murphy and others, = together with many new different workers, 


In some cases we worked through totally new personnel. We set 
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up state offices in each of the states to which we would feed 
the supplies, literature from the central point = but not ale 
wayse In some cases they produced it themselves, There were 
radio programs from Chicago, but we also supported some local 
radio activities in the several states. We bought a series of 
farm paper advertisements and used some space in dailies and 
weeklies, and provided material, and so forth. 

Itm pretty well satisfied that our associates in the 
leadership of this fight, with very few exceptions, went down 
the line, all right, and supported Smith. Baruch had no cone 
nection that I recall with our activities, I remember going 
with George to call on him at the Houston convention in his 
room, but it was purely a social call « reminiscences on the 
part of Baruch and George Peek. I remember George's telling 
me at the time that Baruch was a very capable boxer and still 

boxed for exercise, and he certainly looked like it. He looks 
like it today. He keeps his figure. The last time I saw him 
was in St. Louis when he came out to make an address at Washing= 
ton University. I called on him at the hotel. Of course he 
shows age, but still he has his spare lean frame that he had. 

George and I decided that the election was decisive as 
far as we were concerned, that we would do nothing in any way 
to try to interfers with the full operations of whatever farm 


program the administration wanted. It was a decision on my 
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part to stay completely out of Washington during the adminis~ 
tration, and itts one I very nearly kept. George made it, too. 
We just stayed completely away. A bill came through immediately, 
and the farm people were willing to give it a chance. It would 
have been hopeless to come in there at that time to tackle the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill again. I, myself, was not willing to go again 
on the McNary=-Haugen Bill as such. George would have been per-= 
fectly capable of going on by himself, It was a decision in 
which we did not differ, that we had no place in Washington 
from that time one I'm sure he felt, and I know I did, that the 
Farm Board plan was entitled to the complete test. I had no 
great faith in it, but there was no use starting in trying to 
question it before it got into action. So Georgs said, "Letts 
look about. There ought to be some business opportunities we 
can get into here. I'd like to back you in eny kind of business 
you'd like to get into." He, himself, didn't feel the need for 
anything but action. le liked to be active. He was economically 
free. 

I have never attempted to measure change or growth over 
the McNary-Haugen period. It was my growing conviction that 
one basic difficulty in the farm situation that had to be met 
lay in the United States' trading position with the rest of the 
world. World War I had changed us from a debtor to a creditor 
nation status, and the years following the end of the war ine 
creased the debt the other countries owed to use I felt that 
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there would be increasing difficulties in the way of maintaining 
a foreign market for all the surpluses we could produce both in 
industry and agriculture, and that any farm program that was 
adopted had to be part of the general national program, that 
would meet some of these other difficulties, if it were to suce- 
ceed. The MeNary-Haugen Bill, by itself, which would simply 
attempt to push out into the world market the surpluses: that 
might exist along with depressed prices at home, would meet 
increasing difficulties and, in the long.rum, would not be the 
answer. This period confirmed me more and more in my conviction 
that the farmers could not do this job through voluntary cooper- 
atives, no matter how much money they were enabled to borrow 
from the government. I believed that before the Farm Board exe 
periment was undertaken. When the latter deys of the Farm Board 
found the members of the board and the Secretary of Agriculture 
advocating the plowing up of every third row of cotton and other- 
wise moving to limit production, it was obvious that they subse- 
quently reached the sanp conclusion, themselves. 

Looking back, I think I learned a great deal about the 
processes by which human behavior is motivated. Perhaps it was 
more from the standpoint of technique. I learned that it was 
possible, all right, to set forces in motion which would, within 
perhaps two or three years time, if conditions were favorable, 


start people marching in the same direction, and to do it by 
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wholly democratic processes of education and inspiring leader 
ship here and there to take positions at the right time. 

From 192 to 1928 was not the happiest period of my 
life, but I wouldntt call it a sad period. I think the tough= 
est period I had was in the latter end of the next four years, 
when we got our little insulating wallboard enterprise in opera-~ 
tion so that our product was first ready for market in November 
of 1929. That period was an all»time low, I think, I would cail 
this period ~ 192) to 1928 = relatively happy. I made a world 
of good friends and, I think, a better reputation than I deserved 
among the men I worked with for competence and the kind of work 
I did. I think I came out with a pretty good reputation among 
the farm groups. That, of course, is a satisfaction because « 
believe me = they're fine people! So many worse things could _ 
have happened. Supposing we had enacted the licNary-Haugen Bill. 
Supposing, for one reason or another, it had failed completely 
to do the jobe Then, of course, I think I would have had real 
cause for wmbhappiness. 

I think the educational force of that campaign was of 
positive value in this country. I think among otner things it 
helped some in putting the spotlight of criticism and question 
on the whole tariff issue in this country. We still have too 
many people who believe in high tariffs, but here's the point. 
This really was carrying the tariff concept to its logical 
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conclusion, seeking not just to enact a tariff and then let 
nature take its course, but saying that if a tariff is good 
then let's proceed to make it fully effective and get all of 
its good, If it works for some commodities where the producers 
are able to adjust thelr supply to the market in support of a 
price behind the tariff wall, as we put it at that time =» of 
course we generalized altogether too freely ~ if that benefit 
can be secured by a well-integrated industry, why not then use 
the power of government to enable the disorganized six million 
farm units to take advantage of it, themselves? I think it 
turned on the spotlight and caused many businessmen to question 
it, themselves. I think one thing stands out in the debates. 
They ripped to tatters the conception that we had a laissez 
faire economy, that anything added would be wnsound economics, 
We showed up the fallacy in believing that what had already 
taken place - the teriffs, all the other subventions that 
existed = and believe me, we dug them up and rang the charges 
on them as much as we could - were ali right, that you could 
condem. some new move but believe in others which just as clearly 
interfered with the free movement of goods, and the other could 
be passed. I think the campaign was good for the coumtry,. I 
think it was good for the farmers, It was good discipline to 
work together. The wion of the West and South really bore 
fruit in the thirties. 
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One thing that seems clear to me is that these aren't 
isolated events or separate periods, but that an wnending chain 
of cause and effect rums all the way through them. What happened 
in Farm Board days clearly is a part of the wfolding pattern. 
The sate thread rims through them all clear on into the Triple- 
A days and subsequently. It's a good idea to be careful what 
you start, knowing that that is a fact. 

I imagine I wanted to quit during that period many times, 
but thers was always the next thing to do. I think I could 
have been wholly discouraged and ready to quit if I'd played the 
last card and didn't have something I had to prepare for the 
next day's operations or a meeting to get ready for. In 1928 
the case was tried in the highest court. The answer had been 
given, and we were through. The record in the farm states 
showed them voting as they had voted before. We could ration~ 
alize that the Al Smith Catholicism issue was an excuse for not 
delivering those states, but wa had to wait another four years 
to get another President and we had to wait another two years 
to get another Congresse One thing I don't regret is dropping 
it at that time. That was tho right time. Before that there 
was always an obligation to some people we were working with who 
depended on us. There was a deep feeling of confidence and de-~ 
pendence mutually in this group that worked on this program, not« 
withstanding the jealousies, the fact that leaders generally are 


prima donnas - and we had a lot of farm leaders in the show. 
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My wife was with me in Washington during most of the 
period when I was working there, and of course we were in Evans= 
ton the rest of the timee But I was away fer too much in a 
period when it would have been pleasant for me, at least, to 
have more time with the boys. Certainly it would have been 
easier for Mrs. Davis, and might have been better for the boys. 
I don't know - maybe not. At any rate, being away from your — 
femily a great deal of the time is a poor way to make a living. 
Theat was an msatisfactory part of if all. 

I had an ever-present binger to deal with some things I 
could really sink my teeth into and get in my hands ~ tangibles, 
But on the other hend, kmowing what I know now, if I were faced 
with the same choices to make I think I'd make them. T lmow I 
could have done a hell of a lot better job than I did along the 
road but in the main I would have done the seme things. It grew 
inevitably out of the eight years of farm work in Montana, work~ 
ing for the farm paper and in the department. I developed an 
interest in and devotion and loyalty to the farming peovle in 
that period that made it impossible, I think, for me to do any~ 
thing other than I did in this periods This might seem senti-~ 
mental, but when you work with people and begin to appreciate 
end admire their qualities end understand something of the trials 
and the problems with which, as individuals, it's difficult to 
copes then you set in motion some momentum thatts likely to 


continue « 
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George Peek and I looked at a lot of things in the year 
after the election = kaolin properties in Texas « a number of 
things. It took some time to wind up the affairs of the cam- 
paign, to button everything up and make the reports, we went 
down to central Illinois to look at the farm properties owned 
by the Harper Sibley estate. Harper Sibley himself, was the 
heir we knew and know now. The Sibley family owned, my imprese 
sion is, fourteen or fifteen thousand acres of fine corn belt 
land in Ford Couty, Illinois. It could have been bought at 
that time for probably less than $125 an acre. We, I think, 
tried the estate out with an offer of $105. I think if we had 
followed it through and bought it at any figure up to $150 an 
acre, it would have been a magnificent development - somthing 
that could have been worked with and developed to highest pro# 
ductivity. Of course, it would have been an extremely profitable 
operation. . This was in the period of early '29 ~ somewhere in 
there. We were told that the heirs were willing to sell. As 
I realize it now /19537, it might have been that opportunities 
in the investment market may have looked extremely attractive 
to them, and that could have been true through most of 1929. 

We finally decided not to go ahead with it. 

At the same time ~ and this covered quite a period ~ we 
were looking into a development of the chemical engineering de« 
partment at Iowa State College, under Dr. O.R. Sweeney, where he 
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was experimenting with so-called farm wastes = cornstalks Ps 
particularly = as a raw material for the manufacture of insu« 
lating wallboard and other products of that sort. I spent a 
great deal of time negotiating with the college after wetd 
seen the experiments. I believed that the pilot plant opera- 
tions indicated that it had profitable prospects. I spent a 
lot of time with the college. It had not, as other colleges 
like Wisconsin had done, developed a pattern for dealing with 
patents that had resulted from experiments and inventions made 
in its laboratories, ‘Those things, with others, were more or 
less simultaneous. 

We decided te move on the cornstalk enterprise. The 
corporation was set up. A group of businessmen put a total, 

i think, of $500,000 in it to begin with. Eventually it ran 
to $750 2000. Lowden was one, the Woods brothers one, General 
Dawes, Rufus Dawes, and Mr. James Es. Otis = all of the Dawes 
bank - and George Pesk and his brother, Baruch may or may not 
have been one of them. I don't kmow. He may have had a small 
piece of this. I don't recall that he did, although ize dis- 
cussed it with him. _ 

It was decided to acquire first a plant that had been 
established at Dubuque, Iowa, by the Maizewood Products Corpor- 
ation. The name of our organization was Natlonal Cornstalk 
Processes, Incorporated. It became a holding company for the 
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first plant that we acquired which was, as it turned out, the 
only one. That was the Maizewood plant at Dubuque. It was 
closely accessible to Iowa City and to Ames. It was built and 
ebout ready to go, and we felt we could save maybe a year or 
two by taking that over. We could take it over without the 
outlay of much money, but by the exchange of stock because the 
owners of Maizewood had about come to the end of their rope. 
The plant required considerable remodeling, and new equipment. 
We actually produced out first carload of marketable product - 
insulation wallboard « like celotex or insulite - in November 
of 1929. 

Then the bottom fell out of building and ail of the insu 
lation companies, with the exception, I think, of Masonite, got 
into financial difficulties - either went through the wringer 
completely or were in various stages of receivership. Some of 
them were very woll backed by big lumber concerns, and so forth. 
The result was that there ceased to be any kind of a normal 
market, only a distress market. It was completely a buyers? 
market. Insulation for railroad refrigerator cars, for example, 
could be bought for a preposterously low price - lower than any 
conceivable cost of production we could attain or, I think, any 
other company could attains We struggled along. I believe if 
we'd had a free market at about $30.00 or $35.00 a thousand, 
which was the market when we went into the venture, I think we 
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could have pulled it out and made a going concern of it in the 
light of the upbuilding surge that took place in the ‘thirties. 
As it was : the money ran out. We were in process of negotiation 
with Sears, Roebuck and Company, which was a major outlet for the 
product of the plant. I met General William I. Westervelt only 
slightly then. 
. All of the men lost most of what they put into it. 

George Peek was the heaviest investor. Any equity I would have 
had in that enterprise, of course, depended upon successful 
operation, and we didn't make a success of it. By the end of 
1932 we were still carrying on, but at a loss. The working ~ 
executives went on half-pay and were just waiting or trying to 
wait it out until there was some market. In the meantime we 
were negotiating with Sears. We were not really contemplating 
selling at that time, but Sears was beginning to take more of an 
interest in it. That was the state of affairs when President 
Roosevelt took office in March, 1933. 

We had a terrific time. I was still living in Evanstone 
I had had to spend a great deal of time down in Dubuque, and 
of course that was a completely msatisfactory way to live. I 
had had this unsuccessful operation for my facial spasm which 
resulted in a condition much worse than the one I had sought to 
remedy. Those were the low years, all right. That was exactly 
the state of affairs when Mr, Roosevelt came into office. I was 
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for Roosevelt, all right, but I wasn't active in the campaign. 
I had all I could do with this little enterprise. 

During the campaign M.L. Wilson came to see ma fresh from 
New York and a meeting with Raymond Moley and Rexford G. Tugwell 
and others, and asked ms to work with him on the draft of a talk 
that was being prepared with the expectation that Mr. Roosevelt 
would use ite I spent, I remember, one Saturday with M.Le work= 
ing on the speeches I think we got it recopied there in Chicago. 
Parts of it, at least, were used. Since the end of the McNary- 
Haugen campaign, M.L. Wilson and John D. Black had been working 
on the domestic allotment plan. I had consulted with li.L. 
during this time, watched him with interest, corresponded with 
him some, talked to John Black and others. ‘The only thing T 
did actively - and that was very slight - was to sit in and 
talk with M.L. and work with him some on the draft of a talk 
which I believe Mr. Roosevelt was going to make at Topeka, 
Kansase 

Hirth, Caverno and others had agreed in January, 1929, 
that I was the man to write the history of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. There were many people who thought I ought to do it. TI 
never even attempted it. This memoir I'm giving to the Oral 
History Research Office represents the only attempt and, to me, 
the final one. 


In February, 1929, Bill Hirth was trying to get the Cor 
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Belt Committee on a soud financial basis so that he could get 
somebody like me as general secretary. I think he said some=- 
thing about it to me, but having had a little experience with 
that I wasn't interested. But it does show that those were 
friends. They had a great deal of confidence in me, and I in 
thente 

I usually went to National Farm Bureau meetings when 
they were held in Chicago. I think I went to the conference 
on economic policy for American agriculture at the University 
of Chicago in August, 1931. 1 think an old Montana friend, 

EeAe Duddy, was in charge of that. 

I had met H.R. Tolley quite a bit in the department .« Mele 
was a great admirer of Tolley's. I had met Tolley, Ezekiel, 
Spillman = all of then. Spillman was not unlike Henry Taylor in 
appearance, only a little bit shorter. I had met Johm R. Commons. 
T didntt know him well. I did not meet Tugwell wtil I met hin 
in Henry Wallace's office. 

I had very much of an interest in land utilization. Nils 
Olsen used to come out te talk with me. That goes back to Montana 
days. ILand utilization, of course, underlies much of this whole 
problem, and I was bound to have interest in it. Olsen used to 
come when he was in the BAE. He used to sit down and spend a 
good deal of time talking about that. He went to the Equitable 
Life to be in charge of their real estate, or an advisor, at 


least, on real estate mortgages. 
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In 1932 I was spending almost all my time in Dubuque, 
Iowa. I was there at the time of the convention. Except for 
weekend trips home, I was there continuously in that period. 
During that campaign I worked with M.L. Wilson a little bit © 
on that speech, the draft of which he had brought to Chicago. 

I was strictly on the side line during that campaign. I had 

no other plans than to make this cornstalk company work. 

George took some part in the campaign =~ not a conspicuous part, 
as I recall it. I had only one meeting with Candidate Roosevelt 
during the campaign, when I accompanied a small party of farm 
leaders to call on him at his hotel in Chicago. 

During the interval between Roosevelt's election and 
inauguration I talked a number of times with men who came to 
see me about the probable Roosevelt choice for Secretary of 
Agriculture. Earl Smith and Cliff Gregory were two with whom 
I discussed it. George Peek and I discussed it a number of times. 
I think the first report which agitated the corn belt farm 
people was to the effect that Roosevelt intended to name Henry 
Morgenthau Secretary of Agriculture, which they did not like. 
Geography was ons reason, and another was their complete lack 
of contact with and confidence in him. He published an eastern 
farm paper. He was, of course, close to the President-elect. 

I know that many direct protests went to Hyde Park and also 
went to New York to Tugwell and Moley who were reported to be 
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actively participating in plans for organizing the new adminis- 
tration. It was about that time that I first heard Henry 
Wallace's name sugzestede 

I realized later something that didn't even occur to me 
remotely at that time. That was that George Peek wanted to be 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It was years later when TI became 
aware of it. As it was, in discussing prospects with the corn 
belt people, I did not taik to Mre Roosevelt ahout it. T 
thought Henry Wallace would be an ideal selection. His father 
had been secretary. He came from Iowa. He had taken an active 
pert in this campaign.e I know that George Peek was lukewarm 
about Henry. I didn't even dream that George and Mrs. Peek 
would have been interested in a Cabinet position. It didn't 
occur to me either for myself or George Peek. As far as my 
lack of knowledge of George's interest is concerned, that may 
have been just obtuseness on my part, although it certainly 
could not have been an obsession with him or I would have been 
aware of it. I learned later George's feeling was that he had 
led the fight which, at least in the opinion of many, had laid 
the ground work and paved the way for the defection of the farm 
states in 1932. He had the feeling ha had dons so at a time 
when Henry Wallace was completely on the sidelines as an obe 
server rather than an active participant, which was true up 


until prectically the end of that phase of the farm fight. I 
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didn't know that Peek wanted to be Secretary of Agriculture 
until some time later when some remarks he made to me made it 
perfectly clear that he had resented Wallace's selection and 
that he felt he should at least have had the chance to refuse 
the job himself. I think a little promotion work at that 
time certainly would have brought George Feek's neme into the 
forefront of those discussed. I have no basis for en opinion 
at all as to whether Roosevelt and Roosevelt's acvisors would 
have accepted Georges. 

The report that George Peek would be called to Washington 
te work in the new program started fairly early. I think it 
started in about February, although he wes in and out of 
Washington working on the new farm bill from December on. It 
was by invitation. It seemed certain that he was earmarked 
for work in the new administration. 

I talked to Wallace two or three times in the interval 
between election and tnauguration, and I was seeing farm 
people who dropped in in Ghicago. I saw M.L. on any trips that 
brought him back there, I think I saw U.L. two or three times 
during that period. I knew a great deal about what was going on 
in Washington, but it was a secondary interest, We really had 
a bear by the tail in our little factory operation, and we were 
trying to keep the breath of life in it with the little money 


thet was left. George Peek still was the heaviest investor in 
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the cornstalk operation,. and Iwas seeing him daily. His office 
was our office, so of course I saw him. I had lunch with him 
many times at the University Club and elsewhere. 

There wasn't any question but what M.l. Wilson would be 
part of the new administration. The work that he had done on 
the domestic allotment plan drew him immediately into the circie 
that was working on a prospective farm bill. 

I was in Dubuque when the banks were closed. At that 
time = the end of February, 1933 = I had no intimation that I 
was to be part of the new administration, and really no desire 
whatever to be. I didn't think of any oapectty that I would 
like to serve ine I had plenty to think about in the situation 
we were in with the plant. George Peek wanted me to come down 
to Washington. As soon as it was certain that he was going in, 
he spoke t> ms in very general terms about coming in there with 
him, What George really had in mind was that I would be sort 
of sn assistant - an alter ego = eyes and ears for himself. 
What he was to do was in terms, then, of mmning the farm act, 
all right. | 

Wallace had spoken to me, also, in general terms about 
coming to Washington. I don't think he talked te me in person 
but by telephone. He had asked my advice on quite a number of 
things that he was facing. When he passed through Chicago on 
his way to Washington, he asked me two things. One = would I 
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be interested in coming into the administration in some capacity? 
It was in very vague terms. I explained my situation and told 
him I had no interest in it. It wasn't an offer of a position. 
It was just an inquiry. The second thing he urged me to do was 
to write him personally any thoughts or suggestions I might have 
for his guidance. He was approaching his job with considerable 
mmility and diffidence. I told him I would. 

The only occasion I had to do that came up when the ree 
port reached us that he was considering naming Charlies Brand 
as administrator of the Triple-A, or of what became the Triple- 
Ae I remember conferring with Cliff Gregory, Earl Smith, and 
one or two others about that. Cliff had brought that word back 
from Washington to Chicagoe I had had quite a little experience 
with Charlie Brand, and I felt that would be a serious mwistake 
to put him at the head of the Farm administration. I wrote 
Henry and gave the reasons why I felt that way. Months later 
I learned that the letter hadn't even reached him. He didn't 
see it. 

I have no doubt that George Peek asked me to come down 
very shortly after he went down to Washington, but I wasn’t 
there for any length of time. I worked on the farm bill very 
little, Fred Lee and George talked to me about some provisions 
of ite I think I advised on the bill some, but I was not one 
of the many who claimed authorship of the bill. I imagine T 
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was in Washington in mid-March. I may have met Jerome Frank 
at that time. I was in end out. A first impression I had of 
Jerome was that ne needed & haircut =~ literally, at that time, 
The Washington situation didn't become reel to me in 
personal terms, althouzh Wallace did telephone me after Peek 
and Tugwell went in. They were in deadlock, and Wallace was 
anparently unable to break the deadlock, He couldntt zet 
the thing off center, They were completely at odds. They were 
deadlocked over the whole mode of procedure for the Triple-4, 
Wilson hed been assimned the job of workins out a plan for 
wheat. That brought into the open the issue between Tugwell, 
and Peek and Brand, Wallace was inclined to back Rex, The plan 
Wilson developed included provisions for acreage limitation. 
That had no appeal whatever for George, who was still thinking 
in terms of the McNary-Hauszen opsration. Wallace had telephoned 
me two or three times indicating considerable distress and. 
urging me to come to Washington. George had again suzgested I 
come down. I was not, even then, considering it very seriously, 
and I con't know what the outcome would have been if ML. Wilson 
hadn't come to see me in Chicago. Wilson came to see me after 
enouvh time had elapsed following George's appointment for this 
deadlock to develop. WM. L. came to me In my office in Chicago, 
and he said bluntly that the thins was hung up down there and in 


his opinion I was the only one «ho could break the jam. He was 
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as deadly in earnest as Itve ever seen him. They couldn't get 
the wheat plan rolling, they couldn't get anything started be- 
cause of a disagreement over the principles of operation of the 
pill. This was after Peek was appointed. It was before ths 
bill was actually signed. In those early days legislation was 
an executive function in the sense that the bills that were 
drafted in executive departments became law. The Department of 
Agriculture was planning organization and planning first steps 
in administration for some time, = I'm quite sure of that « before 
the bill actually became law. It was in that interval when they 
wanted to get off with a running start that they were unable to 
get things going at all, according to Wilson. I have an imprese 
sion that it was Saturday that Wilson came to me in the office 
because I left early in the day - about noon. I think Wallace 
telephoned me twice at the office and had a call in for me at 
the house when I got home. He was really pushing. 

I am sure I went over the bill. I dontt think Peek was 
being coy when he refused the job of administrator that was 
offered to him on April 5. I think George was willing to help. 
The way the bill was shaping, all the power was lodged in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That irritated Peek. The National 
Recovery Administration (NRA) was shaping up as an independent 
agency directly responsible to the President. In this case, 
all power was lodged in the Secretary of Agriculture. Wallace 
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was the Secretary, whom Peek regarded as a bystander in the 
farm fight. It certainly wasn't coyness on George's part. He 
was not anxious for that type of a job. He was given assurance, 
I'm gure, by the President that he would have the full authority 
he would need if he would come in as administrator. 

fo my imowledge, Wallace did not discuss with me or 
Wilson the possibility of my being TripleeA administrator. When 
George Peek resigned after seven months, it was then, of course, 
fairly obvious that Wallace would ask me to succeed him. The 
man who was reported to be Wallace's choice for the first ad» 
ministrator was Charlie Brand. | 

There was real difference between Peck and Brand on the 
ons side and Wallace and Tugwell on the other. Wallace faced a 
situation in which George Peek had the very high regard of a subs 
stantial element of the farm leadership, and he was on the scene 
and he was active. He wasn't seeking any job, but he was certein-e 
ly seeking to influence what went on. I know that he was in 
contact with the President about developments + I think the 
President gave Peek what Peek regarded as abundant assurance 
that if he would accept the position he would be the administrator 
in practically the same sense thet Hugh Johnson was administrator 
of NRA. | George told me this many times. Mrs. Peek told George 
one evening, in my presences, that she hed had inquiry made as to 
their position in Washington protocol and that she had been 
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assured that the rank was equal to that of an under secretary = 
a Presidential appointee. There was no question but what they 
were thinking in those terms. George was not happy about the 
Wallace situation then, and never wase 

M.L. was really caught in between. He had great admirae- 
tion for George Peek. At the same time, he had been a pretty 
close student of developments and with John Black had worked on 
various forms of a domestic allotment measure, all based on some 
form of acreage limitation. George hadn't gone along with this 
at all, The so-called deadlock that Wilson described to me 
when he came down to Chicago actually wasn't broken until we 
organized the production division and named Wilson chief of 
the wheat section. 

George had no confidence in Jerome Frank and insisted on 
retention of Fred Leo. Peek paid Iee out of his own pocket, so 
in effect he tried to bypass Jerome Frank, It wasn't easy to do 
under the setup. George could probably have done it, but there 
was present in George and in Brand as well as in those on the 
other side at that time the sense of urgency and the willingness 
to make soms concessions in order to get the thing going. I'm 
quite sure that if George had stood on the position which he 
might have taken that an independent general counsel for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration was completely illegal, 
he could have made it stick. The organic law makes the solicitor 
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of the Department of Agriculture the chief legal officer for 
all operations of the Department. So there was a way George 
could have made it stick if he had wanted to force an issud. 

I didn't talk it over with him because £ didn't realize the 
significance of the differences at that time. I realized it 

in 1935 when we abolished the office of general counsel. Not 
only that - I asked for and got Jerome's resignation, Lee 
Pressmants resignation, and a number of others. I abolished 

the office, which at least straightened out a lot of difficulties 
which George contended with while he was administrator. George 
could have made it stick. I had no opinion of Jerome Frank or 
of the office of general counsel of the Triple-A at that time, 
Peek and I didn't sit down and talk about Jerome Frank in the 
sense of committing a session to him, or anything like that. 
But George repeatedly told me he had no use whatever for him. 

I believe Jerome Frank had been associated with one of the 

legal firms that had participated in the Moline Plow liquidation, 
which George had opposed. There was some previous association 
George had had with Jerome Frank, so his position wasn't purely 
an ideological one. It was one of complete lack of confidence. 
He not only didnt like him ~ he had no confidence in him. 

There was some contact during the litigation and the liquidation 
of the Moline Plow Company in which George and Jerome Frank had 
crossed pathse 
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In April I was still responsible for the operation of 
the Maizewood Company. It was the operating company of the 
Cornstalks Products Corporations During the period I was 
spending in Washington - I don't recall how much time that 
was « I was always pressed with the realization that I should 
be back in Chicago or Dubuque. It is probable that in mid 
April or the end of April I returned to Chicago, I certainly 
hadn't gone down to Washington with more than one suitcase and 
a couple of shirts. I didn't go down with the idea of staying. 
I didn't leave Washington with the idea that I was going to be 
part of the administration. I didn't take it seriously mtil 
M.L. talked to mq later in Chicago, and then I did. That was 
early May, or it might have been late April. 

ML. said that both Peek and Wallace wanted me down in 
Washington. Of course, the fact was that George wanted me in 
a different capacity. He wanted me much as Fred lee was « 
directly associated with him as an aide. When I began to take 
the offers seriously, I realized that I wanted independent ad- 
ministrative responsibility. I did not want to be simply the 
“assistant to", That was certainly due in no sense to any ree 
luctance to be associated with George Peek, If I were goinz to 
serve or continues to operate in that situation with anybody, Ita 


choose George Peok. Sut there were so many aspects of the farm. 
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problem on which we didn't think and see exactly alike by that 
time, that I told George, when I went dow to Washington finally 
with the intention of going in the show, that I preferred to 
have some assigned area of responsibility and an opportunity to 
develop and lead it myself. 

Wallace was thinking in terms of making me responsible 
for the development of the whole production program. That's 
what M.L. told me in his opinion was the only way out of the 
jan. It was not to bypass Peek. M.L. made it clear that he 
felt and Wallace felt that if I came in in that position I 
could bring George Peek and Henry together in agreement on a 
program. M.L.'s report to me was one of almost desperate 
urgency, that they were completely deadlocked and they couldn't 
get anything going. Mele said, “You're the only man in the 
country that can bring these peoples together and start the 
machine going." I think M.b. cams on his om. I think he saw 
the situation. He was in the middle of it. He didn't have any 
more of an offer to make to me than Mr. Wallace had been making 
to me by telephone. Wallace had asked me to come to Washington 
and help orgenize the machinery of the Triple-A for actione [I 
don't believe he had defined a production division or a marketing 
division such as subsequently worked out in the interval between 
my talk with M.L. and my coming to Washington. My salary hadn't 


been discussed. Wallace just had urged me to come to Washington. 
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George Peek wanted me to come down. They were thinking in terms 
of different responsibilities, different kinds of action. When 
Mo. came I didn't ask, "Who sent you?" but I'm positive that 
M.Le, after spending days and nights in the middle of this jam, 
had made up his mind that I could help break it. He came out 
to talk to me personally and urge me to come down. H.L. was 
not seeking to line up with one or the other of the then face 
tionse He was in the middie. M.L., in all my associations 
with him, had shown considerable confidence in my ability to 
get things donee This was a case where he said unequivocally, 
"Chester, you're the only man in the United States who can 
break this thing down there, and you've got to do it." Up to 
that point I had not taken it seriously. I had evaded it. I 
preferred not to get into it, at least util we had played the 
hand out fully on the cornstalk company. 

The position hadn't been formalized enough so that my 
wife had an opinion one way or the other. As I recall, the 
only comment she made was, "Why don't they let you alone?" 
particularly on the numerous calls Wallace madee “Why don't 
they Ist you alone?" Wallace made three calis in one day. I 
think it was Saturday. Two were in the office, and one was in 
the afternoon. He asked me to come down, and explained and 


repeated the situation. I had never spent much time with Wallace. 
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I had high regard for him and he for me, I'm sures I had felt 
Wallace was the man to nama. How I would have felt if I'd reale 
ized that George was not only willing but rather expectant in 
his attitude toward this secretaryship, is another thing. I'm 
quite sure that I would have seen to it that his name was con= 
sidered by the farm people who were advising on this. I could 
have done it. George couldn't or wouldn't. He didn't even 
intimate to me when he knew that farm people were coming and 
talking to me about this. I was naive about it. I told hin 
that I thought that Wallace would be a natural for Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Morgenthan thing had been in the picture, and 
George even then hadn't unbent enough to tell me that he would 
like a crack at that job, himself. If he had, I would have felt 
like giving all the support I could to him. I was a little ob- 


_tuse on that. It didn't occur to me until, I think, some time 


after George left the Triple-A. ; 

| When I went dow to Washington I didn't realize the extent 
of the battle between Peek and Wallace. I didn't have much ques= 
tion but that the difficulties could be resolved and we could get 
going. It didn't occur to me that we couldn't break the jams 
After I got down to Washington 1t was fairly clear how things 
should be organized. It was clear that there should be a market~ 
ing division which could carry out many of the things in which 
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George was interested. I think it deserved a better trial than 
it ever got in the TripleeA. There was the basic problem of 
adjustment of production in which I was, by that time, consider= 
ably interested and which looked like the more difficult of the 
two jobs. 

The issue came up in a fairly large staff meeting on the 
question of whether or not M.L. Wilson should be named wheat 
chief. M.L. was the first chief to be named. Hetd been at 
work in Washington on various aspects of a wheat program. It. 
was far advanced, and the question was how to get it settled, 
In this meeting we had at least Henry Wallace and Tugwell and 
Peek and Brand, I have the impression thet there were more. 

I think probably Frank was there and probably Fred Les. I made 
the report that we were ready to lead off with the wheat program 
under the leadership of M.L. Wilson, and proposed M.L. for the 
chief of the wheat section. Brand spoke up in this conference 
and said, "Well, now, I have some reservationse I like M.In, 
but this is a field about which I know something, and I know 
very many competent people. I have some real reservations about 
Mele for the job." George Peek did not oppose me in naming 

MeL. He didn't oppose me in any way. He concurred and accepted 
it. He certainly understood that this was to set the pattern for 
the programe Brand was the only one who expressed opposition. 


I think George would have preferred to go along with Brand, but 
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he accepted and approved it and gave the program completes support. 
Our wheat program was an acreage plan. I think that was in May. 
It was very soon after I got down to Washington. ‘The only pro- 
gram that was in any shape to move on was wheate That was bee 
cause a great deal of work had been done by Wilson and others 

on the method of procedure with wheat. That was a decision 

that meant the Triple-A was going to be tried out along that 

linee It didn't foreclose work under nerke ting agreements and 
other devices provided for in the lar, which were to be, in 

part, the responsibility of the marketing division. 

Wheat was the first section of the Triple-A to be approy= 
ed. I think we moved on to the cotton section next and the 
commehog section. Cully Cob for the cotton section and A.G. 
Black for the corn-heg section were chosen almost wholly by 
discussion among Henry Wallace, George Peek, and me. I don't 
recall that I discussed personally with Brand either Cully Cob 
or Black. 

I think the production area provided for in the act was 
the one under which most was attempted and most was done. I 
think, as George Peek saw it, it was a temporary emergency 
operation. His faith and his interest rested chiefly in the pro» 
cessing and marketing division. Peek chose William I. Westervelt 
for that division. I approved the choice heartily. I knew 
General Westervelt slightly and liked him immensely. General 
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Westervelt was quite a philosopher - a man of broad interests 

- but his interests were chiefly in the processing and marketing 

field. He was wholly with George in his appraisal of Jerome 

and throughout the difficulties that grew in the first months 

of George ts administration, and left with George when he resigned. 
Under Wallace, the Secretary, were Peek and Brand as dual 

heads of the Triple-A. That was, I think, a crazy bit of organi-«~ 

gations Brand was coadministrator, and he thought of himself as 

that, all right. In talking to George I protested some about it, 

but George wouldn't hear anything at all about Charlie Brand. 

Brand was a man who did appreciate position. I suppose he lmew 

that he had been considered for administrator, so when George 

asked him to come in as his deputy Brand made a condition, I'm 

sure, that they come in on an equal basis and invented the term 

"“coadministrator", I remember one of the press conferences 

where this was discussed and explained, and Brand told the press 

quite primly that "the word 'coadministrator' is not hyphenated 

- it's one word - and it's Charles J. Brand, not Ghas J. Brand." 


Newspaper style wouldn't have permitted Chas J. Brand, anyway; 
but he made it clear that his name was to be spelled out. IT 
don't think he was ever de facto coadministrator. 

Directly beneath Peek and Brand as coadministrators came 


Westervelt and I as coequals « he for processing and marketing, 


and I for production. I was the one who asked Alfred D. Stedman 
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to take charge of the Triple-A information division. I met him 
when I first went to Washington. He was head of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch Bureau. However, the suggestion that 
we look Stedman over came from M.L. "Sted" had followed develop- 
ments closely during the interval when M.L. and a number of others 
were in and out of Washington working on the legislation. My own 
meetings with "Sted" convinced me that he was interested, sympa- 
thetic, alert, and stood very well with the Washington press 
gallery. I'm the one who talked to him about coming in. George 
and Wallace concurred, and he was brought into the organization. 

The question of relative rank with Jerome and Stedman 
never occurred to me. Frank and Stedman had, of course, direct 
access to the administrator and to the Secretary, as I did. I 
don't recall how the chart showed them, at all. I regarded both 
of them as service branches rather than policy branches. We were 
policy, and that was one of the basic causes of the difficulties 
with Jerome Frank. He regarded himself as a prime policy man 
and not just a legal man. My judgment always has been that you 
make a mistake when you let your lawyer begin to dictate your 
policy. 

The decision was mine to appoint Cully Cobb, clearing it 
with George Peek. I remember discussing it with Hemry, who 
took a great deal of interest in the production division. George 


had less interest, although of course when the appointment was 
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made it was cleared with Georges. I had talked to a number of 
people in the cotton areae With Wallace's approval I called 
Cully. He came to Washington where we discussed it and he 
accepted. He was publisher and editor of the Southern Ruralist 


at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Black's was more or less an appointment in despsration. 
We had just a hell of a time trying to think of anybody who 
really could do that job. I had never met Al Black = didn't 
know hime His name kept coming upe Iowa is a leading corn-hog 
statee I talked to Henry and he said, "Well, he's so-so. He 
probably could do it." So, being under great pressure to get 
started, we called Al and he came in. In my judgment he was 
just "so-so" - or less. 

One of the first things we got going were the cormm-hog 
state meetings and then the meeting of representatives from the 
leading corn belt states where a smaller number of representatives 
came together. I think that meeting was in Des Moines. Claude 
Re Wickard had emerged in the Indians picture. His record 
looked good on paper. He was a farmer. He had been a member of 
the Indiana state legislature, so he had had more than just farm 
experience. It was Al Black's recommendation that brought Claude 
ine I don't think I had met him wmtil he was brought in. My . 
first impression of him was favorable. He was appointed. He 
was forthright, looked the part, and had an intelligent interest 
in the problem. 
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One of the very first things I did was to reach out for 
Tolley, who was then director of the Giannini Foundation of the 
Uhiversity of Chicago. It was approximately Mey 16. I think I 
got at him inmediately. I called Tolley and then I believe I 
talked with the University authorities there to get him released 
to come down to Washington. I had in mind for him the specialty 
crops = the fruit and vegetables, and so forth » which presented 
very difficult problems. He came in with that in mind and helped 
organize it. One of the first things we did after Tolley got 
down was put in a call for Jesse W. Tapp. I don't remember whose 
idea it was, but believe me - it was a unanimous choice! We both 
agreed that we ought to get Jesse down if we could. ‘He was then 
an economist associated with an investment firm in New York. 

It sure he was making more money than we were able to offer him. 
In both his case and Tolley's there was no hesitation. They 
came down and cut loose and went to work. That was one of the 
very early things we moved one 

It took a little time in the case of tobacco, and it 
brought up one of the difficult questions we met. ‘The Tennessee 
Congressional delegation had brought out the name of a former 


commissioner of agriculture - a political leader in Tennessee. 


Itve forgotten his name. They pressed hard for his appointment 


to head our tobacco work. There's no question but what they 
pressed it politically. It was political. John B. Hutson had 
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shown up. He had been in foreign service. I had not met him 
before. He had been agricultural attache in some of the Euro- 
pean countries, He had a particular interest and background in 
tobacco. I talked to him a number of times and finally became 
convinced that if we could get Hutson named we'd get going on 
some problems that were really pressing; the cigar-type tobac- 
cos particularly had an immediate need for action. We got Jack 
Hutson named. To do so I had to get Jim Farley's help. Julian 
Friant was always completely cooperative. He was the man named 
as "special assistant to the Secretary" to handle political 
clearance questions in comnection with our personnel. This was 
rather a big-league operation, and in the case of the tobacco 
section chief I had Kenneth McKellar and the other Senator and 
all the Congressmen on my neck. It was tough. I called and 
arranged to see Farley. I told him, "Now, there are positions 
here that have to be filled by the most competent men we can 
get, men who are experienced and able to handle them. The 

best politics that can possibly be played is to make a success 
of this thing - to make it go." 

He said, "Why, of course that's true." I explained our 
situation. He said, "Don't give it another thought. I'll take 
care of the Tennessee delegation.” And he did. They laid off 
and we named Hutson and never heard a word about it. That hape 


pened repeatedly. Whenever I was really on a spot and wanted to 
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make an appointment without regard to politics, there never 
was a case where Farley didn't back me up one-hundred percent. 

Friant had remarkable capacity. He was hard of hearing. 
He hed learned his way around Washington in connection with _ 
early activities for the relief of drainage districts in Southe 
eastern Missouri, Illinois - that whole area. They were all in 
a fix. He had spent some time in Washington very actively on 
that. Emil Schram first came into the picture down in Washing- 
ton in connection with those drainage districts. He subsequente 
ly was a member of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) 
board and then president of the New York stock exchange. Julian 
Friant took the position that it was his job to get the best 
people we could get. He used to be very proud of the number of 
Php's we had working in the Triple-A for something like $1580 
a year. Those were the days when they were a dime a dozen, 

He developed this technique which worked very success- 
fully. He determined that so far as possible he was not going 
to try to bring In people who weren't the cream of the crop, 

At the same time, he wanted to get along and wanted us to get 
along with the people up on the Hill, So when an applicant . 
for a position came in, Julian could get the letters of endrose- 
ment or approval from members of Congress quite without regard 
to the political affiliations of the applicant, because it was 
easy for him to phone or drop in to see a Congressman and say, 


"Wow, here's a fine young fellow from your district. He comes 
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from a good family, apparently. You probably know them. We can 
get him here, but we like to have our appointments known and 
understood by the Congressmen and we'd like to have your endorse- 
ment of him" - or words to that effect. The Congressman was al-# 
most invariably delighted to have a hand in it and be in the 
picture to that extent. So Friant worked out a very satisfactory 
technique in relationship and at the same tima got us good people. 
A number of appointments were made in those first few 
months that were political. Smith W. Brookhart, of Iowa - a 
former Senator - was a political choice. That was a command 
from the White House to which George Peek bowed with great re- 
luctance. Theodore Bilbo was one. That was an interesting bit 
of history. Pat Harrison was the head of the Senate finance 
committee and had, since the staple cotton growers lined up in 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, been an awfully good friend of George 
Peek'ts and mine, and a good supporter of the farm program. He 
called up George one day and said, "I want to talk to you about 
aman." George asked him to come down. George called me and 
asked me to come in. The two of us listened to Pat, and it was 
a classic. Harrison started out in glowing terms describing 
Bilbo as an extremely able man and a man who could be very use= 
ful to us in this new program. He said, "I'm not wholly mself- 
ish in what I'm asking you to do, because as you may know, 
Hubert D. Stephens is approaching the end of his term. He's a 
good Senator and we'd very much like to see him renominated 
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without any opposition. Former governor Bilbo is at loose ends, 
and it would be a disaster if he were to come into the race, be~ 
cause the man is a vote=-getter. He's a pretty appealing sort of 
a person.” 

George said, "What can he do?" 

"Well," Pat said, "there isn't anything he can't do." 

At that time we were being pressed to make speeches, 
and none of us had time to go out and make speeches. So George 
said, "Can he make a talk? Could he get out and explain the 
farm program to farm and business audiences?" 

Harrison said, "Can he make a talk} Why he cen talk the 
people up--" Then he paused and he said, "George, you weren't 
thinking about having him make speeches in Mississippi, were 
you, or in the South? That would never do." 

George laughed and said, "You might as well tell us what 
other limitations there are. What can't he do? Let's get at 
that." ; | | | 

"Well," he said, "Itil tell you. There isn't anything 
that fellow can't do, but I'll be honest with you. You shouldn't 
put him in any position where he is responsible for handling 
moneys iI don't think you should tempt him that far. I wouldn't 
do that." 

George was smiling by that time. He said, "Well, this is 
interesting. Anything else?" 
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"No," he said, "that's all. Well, there is one other 
thing, George. I wouldn't put him in an office where there was 
a girl around." 

We were all amused then, and Pat, too. George said, 
‘Well, wetll think it over." We had already talked about 
getting somebody who was competent to look at the flow of the 
press news out in the coumtry, who would select critical and 
othsr items and comments, and so forth, and route them around 
then to the affected divisions so that the men would have 
sources of information coming in to them from the outside . 
which, in the ordinary course of business, they wouldn't get. 
We were all pretty busy. It was a bona fide job. We thought 
it was one that Bilbo could do, It would be a detached job and 
would set him off in an office. He had to have an assistant, 
all right - a girl, that is. We put him at that. Bilbo was 
news, and the newspaper boys really got on him. They called 
him the "Pastemaster General", 

1933 passed on. George left. As we got into '3l, which 
was the senatorial year in Mississippi, Pat Harrison called me 
one day and he said, "Itm really distressed at the way the news= 
papermen have treated Bilbo. I think he's getting a little 
restless about it, and I would like to know - isn't there 
something that can be found there that has dignity and more 


position so he can be held here in Washington? I don't mind 
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telling you that the talk's going around thet he's sounding 
people out in Mississippi about coming back there," 

I said, "I'll canvass it. I frankly don't think of a 
thing." At that time we had a sugar program and tobacco pro= 
gram in Puerto Rico with no common point of pooling their 
interests or efforts or personnel. We had talked about having 
somebody as the common denominator who would rum the operation «= 
just keep the two activities on speaking terms. I called Pat 
and described it to him. 

He was @ little dubious. He said, “Well, I don't know, 
but it won't hurt to try. I'll come down. You get Bilbo in." 
So I called Bilbo, and Pat came in. Both were cigar smokers. 
It was: . 

“Howdy, Pate" 

"Howdy, Bilbo." Pat said, "You know, Bilbo, I'm talking 
a great interest in you here, and I've been distressed at the 
developments that have prevented you from doing the kind of 
work I know you're capable of here." —— 

Bilbo said, "Yes, I now. I now, Pat. You've been 
very kind, and I appreciate it, and the boys have been fine." 

Harrison said, "I've been talking to the boys here and 
they*ve got somthing in mind." Then he described this position 
as though it were just a little short of an ambassadorship. Hs 
really laid it on. 
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Bilbo was leaning on the back legs of his chair back 
against the wall, puffing his cigar, very poker-faced wntil 
Pat got through. Bilbo nodded. Pat looked at him - sizing 
him upe Bilbo nodded and he said, "That's certainly very fine, 
but you know, Pat, I'm thinking some of rwmning for the Senate 
in Mississippi." | 

Harrison said, "Yes, Itve heard that. I hope you don't 
do it, because if you do I'll be compelled to oppose youe I 
will support Stephens.” 

Bilbo said, "Yes, I understand that. I've thought of 
it, end Itve aven thought what I'm going to tell the folks 
back in Mississippi, Pat, when you announce your support of 
Huey Stephens and your opposition to me, You know what I'm 
going to say?" 

Harrison said, "I have no idea.” 

He said, "I'm just going to call attention to the fact 
that you'vs spoken for Stephens. I'm going to tell the folks 
in Mississippi that of course Pat Harrison is for Stephens be- 
cause with Stephens in the Senate, Pat Harrison casts two votes. 
If I'm in the Senate I assure you he'il only cast ons. Now, 
that's what I'11 tell the folks back in Mississippi." Then he 
left. 

Pat looked at me and shook his head and said, "What can 
you do with a fellow like that?" 


org/ 
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George Peek saw to it that Brookhart had an office as 
far away from him as he could be placed. Brookhart dreamed up 
plans for trade with Russia, and would bring them in to Georges. 
That was the extent of his service with the Triple-A. 

Adlai Stevenson's father hed been associated with George 
Peek and me in the Al Smith campaign. Adiai had been aware of 
that. I think I'd met him as a young man at that time. It was 
perfectly natural, I think, that he would come to the Department 
of Agriculture and the Triple-A when he wanted to join up and do 
something in the early days of the New Deal. Wayne C. Taylor 
had come in as an assistant to George. He had been active in 
organizing young Democrats for Roosevelt. He was a man of cone 
siderable ability. I'm not sure but what he may have brought 
Adiai to George. That I don't know. Adlai joined up with the 
legal division fairly early. He was assigned to work on markete 
ing agreements with the fruit and vegetable section, but he 
wasn't with Tolley. Lee Pressman was assigned to that section, 
too, and that didn't mean Lee Pressman worked for Tolley. 

He left at the time George Peek left, or perhaps shortly 
before, and went over with the alchohol control administration. 
I know that because when George left, Pred Lee also left, and 
Fred went over to the alchohol control administration as head 
counsel there. Fred has told me that Adlai was responsible, I 
think, for the suggestion that they get Fred in that administra- 
tion. While I saw him rather frequently there, his work in the 
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Triple-A was just a matter of months. 

I met Guy C. Shepard and talked with him in Evanston. 

He lived in Evanston. I went out and talked with him one 
evening. I think Westervelt wanted me to mest him. He was a 
man who knew the packing business, all right. He was a very 
pleasant person. He was in Westervelt's division. 

Clyde Le King was in my division, He was in the pro= 
duction division. Clyde King had done a great deal of market 
mediation. He was a well-known name in the milk field. Since 
milk had to be dealt with through marketing agreements rather 
then in any other way, Westervelt, Peek, Wallace and I agreed © 
on King. He was brought in. I don't remember who invited hin, 

AeJ.S. Weaver handled rice. That was another hot one. 
Weaver had been an economist in the Department ~ in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics (BAE). I think perhaps he'd had 
some Farm Board experience during which he'd dealt with and 
worked with rice. Joe Robinson's brother-in-law, Grady Miller, 
had been an officer in a rice cooperative in Arkansas, and 
Robinson, who was the majority leader in the Senate, had let it 
be known in unmistakable terms that he wanted Miller to head 
the rice activity. My inquiries in Arkansas convinced me that 
Miller, whom I met, was an extremely personable, easy-going man, 
without the capacity to handle that small but very difficult 
crope TI had been talking to Weaver about the problems, and I 
felt that Weaver could handle it. The Associated Press man 
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coverin: the Department then, was Sam Bledsoe, Sam z0t onto 
this story. There were a lively two or three days, Sam had 
the story. He wanted to print it, At the same time he wanted 
to be cooperative. I kept telling hix, "Now, I'm soing to work 
this thing out." I'm not sure whether Peek was still there or 
not. I finally did. I went up and told Robinson that we were 
really compelled to name Weaver to head this section, but that 
I would like to have Miller as a field man with the particular 
responsibility of maintaining liaison, working with the cooperative 
groups in rice. The story flattened out on Sam, He really 
couldn't make much out of it, thouzh he really wanted to, He 
thought they had us on in a spot on that one, 

The press as a whole was excellent. Roy Hendrickson, who 
had been the Associated Press man when I first went down 
there, was somewhat of an esnbarrassment because Roy had been 
following this development intimately, from before the baby was 
born, really, He could go around, and you didn't need to tell 
him a things, It was jast what you didn't say, or the way you 
parried his questions, Then he'd go to somebody else, and in 
@ very short time he'd have a story on what we were coing to 
do with « particular commodity or what we had in mind. Then 
he'd frequently print it, much to our embarrassment, because it 


wasn't a real leak, He was just a good newspsperman. M. L., I 
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think, took him with him in Subsistence Homestead over to 
Interior. It wasn't a planned operation on our part te get 
him into the Department to prevent his newspaper techniques. 
I found him, when I went back in 'h3, entrenched there in 
very real authority. | 
George Peek and I, throughout, kept on the friendliest 
of terms. I'm quite sure he wasn'twholly sympathetic with 
what we were doing in the line of acreage adjustment, but on 
the other hand he supported it and went along with it. One 
reason for this was the he was concentrating on getting going 
with the activities that were centered in the processing and 
marketing division, including the development of marketing 
agreements for handling numbers of crops in ways other than 
production adjustment. The thought was to use acreage restric- 
tion in the places where they would do the most good. That's 
the way we continued after the reorganization which followed 
George Peek's resignation in December of '33. During that 
period there was plenty to do, with the wheat program and the 
corn-hog program and the cotton program, the developing of rice 
and sugar program, and activities relating to some of the special~ 
ty crops. My own activity in them became greater after I became 
administrator. George was driving ahead with the line of work 
in which he was interested, with General Westervelt and his 
steff over on that side. He was experiencing plenty of difficulty 
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in ite From the start there was the open distrust and disagree- 
mont on policy with respect to the marketing agreements between 
George Peek and Mr. Brand and his associates on the one hand, 
end the legal division, consumers counsel and Mr. Tugwell on 

the other. It started right from the beginning. There was a 
personal dislike on George's part for Jerome Frenk, Judging 
from actions, I think it was probably mutual. 

. My disposition was to play out the hand that was dealt 
use We had various kinds of personalities - extremly varied 
kinds of personalities. We had a terrific job to do. For the 
period of about seven months when George was administrator and 
I was director of the production division, I worked along, I 
think, in relative harmony with all the groups and factions. 

I had a feeling at that time that probably George would have 
accomplished more if he had been a little more tolerant - had 
taken the personalities as they were and had gone ahead to try 
to work them out. I became convinced within a year after he re= 
signed that there was a lot more to it than thet; that it was 
more fundamental than that; and that I was something of a Polly= 
anna and George more of a realist in sizing the situation up. 
The Triple-A came in as a fullegrown and vigorous younge 
ster among the bureaus of the Department that had been there for 
& long while. Oldtimers were ruthlessly displaced from their 
offices in the circle around the patio in the main administration 
building of the Department and forced into quarters elsewheres, 
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We were not popular among the other bureaus at the time. I ree 
member old Dr. W.W. Steckberger, who was in charge of personnel. 
He was one of the displaced persons. He came in with tears 
coming down his chesks and told about the rough way he thought 
he was being treated. We tried to string out in a group the 
chief offices there. Henry Wallace, the Secretary, wanted them 
close and accessible to hime So we really had ourselves a time 
at first. 

Notwithstanding that fesling, the cooperation the other 
agencies «- particularly the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Extension Service, and William Jump, the budget officer and 
executive officer « gave the Triple-A was amazing. It couldn't 
have been better. They were doing everything they could. The 
BAE was very much one of those which cooperated with us fully. 
Nils Olsen and I got along fine. He probably would have pree 
ferred less interference with his personnel. We really grabbed 
them right and left. You can't blame him, but he was fine. 
Fred Hughes, who was the BAE's personnel and executive officer, 
did everything in the world for us. Itll mention ‘one big sere 
vice he did for mee I had known him in the ‘twenties. As soon 
as I hit Washington I called Fred and said, "Y want the best 
secretary you've got that you can pry loose around hére and Itd 
like to have her report tomorrow morning if she will." [I think 


the next morning was Sunday, or at least it was a holiday, as I 
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recall it, because nobody else was around. I was banging out 4@ 
few letters on the typewriter, I'd gotten over to the single 
office I had in the main building on the ground floor, when 
Miss Carol Piper breezed ine I remember she wore some sort of 
a beret. She just took it off, gave her hair a toss = she was 
prematurely gray - hung up her hat on a coatrack, and said, 
"Good morning, Mre Davis, I'm Carol Piper. Mr. Hughes sent 
me over, and I'm ready to go to work." She was my secretary 
for eight years, and she was a whize . 
Thinking of Miss Piper and other secretaries I've had, 
I wonder if many people realize that a mants reputation for 
accomplishment really rests on what those girls do. Miss Piper 
gave my office, throughout, an atmosphere of friendliness and 
cordialty. She established a voice to voice relationship with 
the secretary of nearly every member of the House and Senate « 
with one of the secretaries or more of all of the executives in 
Washington with whom we were dealing, so she'd always be talking 
person to person when she called any office. She taught me 
more about rumning an office than I had ever dreamed of. This 
was true not only when I was in the Triple-A, She went over 
with me to the board of governors of the Federal Reserve and 
came out with me and helped set up the St. Louis office for me, 


and stayed out there four months. I've often thought how much 
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I owe to Carol Piper ena people like her who worked with me. 
The truth of the matter is, these trained secretaries like 
Miss Piper have really an extraordinarily large part in a 
man's success. He has a warm and cordial office or he haé a 
bad one, depending on the secretary. Her telephone manner is 
pound to reach and influence infinitely more people than the 
principal, himself, ever talks to. I think it was really one 
of the great experiences and great lifts I had = the great aid 
I got out of Miss Piper. I owe Fred Hughes and the BAE for 
that one. 

Without the Extension Service, the county agent system, 
the production activities, the adjustment activities of the 
Triple-A just couldn't have gotten off the ground the way they 
did. They laid aside their established program to get ours 
going. Clyde Warburton was the head of Extension at that tims 
So while there was a perfectly natural resentment, I think, on 
the part of some of the older bureaus at the way this brash new 
outfit moved in and shoved them around, believe me, they were 
cooperatems. That was a very happy relationship. . 

Brand's office and Peekts office were side by side. 
There were frequent consultations. To think that we « Peek, 
Brand, and I - were in complete agreement with all of Mr. Wallace's 
views would be to paint the picture altogether unrealistically. 


There were constant differences that had to be adjusted. I was 
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in between = definitely in between - in this operation. I was 
between the two wings “6 Peek and Brand on the one side, and 
Wallace and Tugwell on the other. There were even differences 
between Tugwell and Wallace which grew more marked as time wont 
along. The differences that I had to stand between were more 
numerous and repeated themselves more frequently than I liked, 
although Henry Wallace once remarked, with a degree of detach= 
ment that I wasn't able to command, that, "After all, don't you 
think friction of this sort really generates energy?" 

I said, “It wastes a hell of a lot of energy. It gener= 
ates some, but it doesn't go to advance the things we're after 
here." 

The differences were marked. ‘The legal division and 
the constmers counsel, which was headed by Frederick C. Howe 
with Gardner Jackson as his deputy, really came in with a puni-= 
tive attitude and a determination to reform the business enter~ 
prises with which the farmers dealt « packers, grain trade, and 
all the rest. Without feeling in any sense that they were ene 
titled to any exemptiom or privileges under this act which were 
improper, George felt that they were a part of the mechanism 
that could be used in a program of price and income improvement. 
He was very enxious to try out what could be done under marketing 


agreements. We worked out an agreement with the tobacco 
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manufacturing companies fairly early in the tobacco program by 
which we got prompt aetion on prices, in consideration of the 
fact that the growers were limiting acreage. The buyers really 
moved in, and under a marketing agreement that Hutson worked 
out with the approval of the other processing and marketing 
divisions, they really brouzht about a change in the tobacco 
markets. I went down with Hutson to the flu-cured tobacco 
velt in North Carolina, I remember, on one trip. The feeling « 
the response ~ was electrifying. We were pretty much cooped 
up and concentrating on more jobs than we could zet done, but 
we took a few days off and went down there and visited some of 
the markets, | 

One man we talked to in North Carolina was a substantial 
tobacco szrower, He said he had gotten up early and driven out 
toward one of his farms, and he had met a darky with a cart 
loaded with tobacco, hammerinz his mule over the back as hard 
as he could. Since it was one of his tenants, he had stopped 
and wanted to talk with him, The darky fidgeted and fidgeted 
and finally he said, "Boss, I wish you'd exeuse me. I want to 
get in there to that market while those buyers are still drunk," 
They were really paying good prices, compared to the terrible 
prices they had been going through. . 

It was that type of operation George Peek wanted to try 


out in the livestock markets and some of the grain markets, We 
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sent a group out to one of the sore wheat spots = the Pacific 
Northwest. Frank A. Theis, who had come from Kansas ‘City to 
be chief of the grain section in the processing and marketing 
division, some attorneys, and another man in the Department, 
Ray C. Miller, had gone out to the Pacific Northwest where 
they did negotiate an export arrangement which tried out, to 
a certain extent, the McNary-Haugen principles. Things like 
that were going on. 

The conflict arose early over what was known as the 
books and records section of the agreements. That began right 
early. We differed with the counsel in our discussions about 
these programs. The insistence in conference, by Frank and 
Pressman particularly, on carrying the power of examination of 
books far beyond the transactions that were contemplated under 
the agreements which were being discussed in a very preliminary 
way, was a cause of difference from the very beginning. The 
differences arose as soon as the processing and marketing divi- 
sion was organized and we began to try to bring in the processors 
to talk about the possible courses of action. The books and 
records clause came out of both the consumers counsel and the 
legal division, but it was primarily a legal jobe It called 
for opening up the books and records of the processors and all 
of their affiliates and all of their subsidiaries, regardless 
of whether or not they had eny relationship, whatever, with the 
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contemplated transactions. Any and all records and correspond= 
ence would be open to the Secretary. That did not mean that 
the Secretary would examine them individually, of course. 

This books and records clause formalized and became a 
basis of argument and led to some real showdown fights later, 
but I was involved in that. In these earlier conferences, 
George Peek was convinced = and he was correct = that one 
reason he wasn't able to get going with the marketing agree- 
ments was the fact that the representatives of business had 
the hell scared out of them when they came into these meetings 
and met the point of view that was expressed by the legal divi- 
sion. There's no question but what that was one of the factors 
in George Peek's trouble with the legal division and the con- 
sumers counsel. 

There was a very close relationship between the legal 
division and the consumers counsel. They had the same objec- 
tives and were directed by men who either assembled or permitted 
the assembly under their direction of groups of people who 
knew where they wanted to go and who weren't concerned with the 
objectives outlined by Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. I think we all agreed that the consumers counsel was a 
good thing. I doen't remember who proposed it, but I don't 
think there was any objection, whatever, on anybody's part. 

On the contrary, it was agreed that we should have an office 
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in there that would examine every step that the Triple-A 
proposed to take from the standpoint of the consumer's inter= — 
est and would keep that viewpoint in our counsels at all times. 
I remember discussing Fred Howe with Cherlie Brand, who 
had known of Fred for a long while. He had rather a favorable 
impression of him, and I know that Brand approved his appoint- 
mente Fred Howe was a man of very high ideals and very Little 
practical sense. He was the "turn the other cheek" type. He 
was a wellemeaning man who permitted his organization to be 
loaded down with a group of people who were more concerned 
with stirring up discontent than they were with achieving the 
objectives of the act. When I first told Fred that he was going 
to have to give up the consumers counsel and I wanted his and 
Gardner Jackson's resignation, he was very much distressed. We 
arranged other employment for Fred =- I forget what it was - 
because he was broke. I never felt personally that Fred did 
enything more than just permit his office to become a rallying 
ground for a lot of people who required constant watching. 
George Peek and Brand very early became convinced that 
Gardner Jackson was feeding stories out to Drew Pearson and 
others «= the columists arowmd there. They were having a 
great deal of fun harpponing us. I remember Guy Shepard was 
one of the recipients. I didn't have much doubt and I know 
George had none as to the source of this kind of information. 
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It's a fairly easy thing to do. The tipster who is inside an 
organization is pretty sure of favorable treatment for himself 
and his associates. In return, he can participate in lampoon- 
ing the people he's out to get or doesn't like in the Department. 
It doesn't make for harmony within an organization. There 
speedily grew up a lack of faith in consumere counsel from our 
standpoint, and I classify myself along with George in that 
suspicione 
Wallace was completely sympathetic with consumers counsel 

and the legal division. Henry had brought my old friend and 
colleague, Paul Appleby, up from Radford, Virginia as assistant 
to the Secretary. It speedily became apparent that the placid 
days when the Secretary of Agriculture could be served by one 
were gone. Paul told Henry of a young friend of his also in 
Radford who ran an electrical shop down there by the name of 

C. Benham Baldwin, and so they brought Benham in. Benham and 
Paul were the eyes and ears of the Secretary. They made the 
appointments, acted for him, and they were very much in the 
same group as Jerome Frank and Lee Pressman. 

. Jerome brought Lee Pressman in. He had known him, I 
think, in New York in law circles. Alger Hiss was also brought 
in by Jerome. Alger had been secretary to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the Supreme Court. He was on the job, I'm 
quite sure, when I got to Washington. Alger and these others, 
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I think, were known as Felix Frenkfurter's friends and proteges. 
Lee Pressman I believe was on the job when I got to Washington. 
I know Jerome wase 

I think Wallace was plenty on the side of Jerome Frank 
and his associates. This created many difficulties. It was a 
tough year, and it was particularly difficult for Ceorge. The 
two factions worked together, all right, but it was with great 
difficulty and.increasing strain, which finally led George to 
resign, 

I think Rex Tugwell was really the benevolent father of 
the young intellectuals who gathered arowmd in the legal divie 
sion and consumers counsel and so forth. M.L. Filson got out 
and went over to Subsistence Homestead, which was located in 
Interior. I don't think he left because of the differences. © 
He was very much interested in the subsistence homestead work. 
He had got the wheat program off and going. M.L. was never 
interested in a strictly administrative operation. He liked 
plaming. For years, he'd been speculating on what could be 
accomplished to make life easier and more productive for people 
who would have a small acreage and get their subsistence from 
that. So this was a natural move, I think, as far as M.Le was 
concerned, although I'm sure ha didn't find the atmosphere a 
rest cure around the Department of Agriculture. 

It was fast moving, but at the same time we were getting 
things rolling along. I was very much immersed, of course, in 
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our various adjustment contracts which involved building up a 
vast machine and developing new ways of servicing it. I saw 
my first mechanical business machine checkewriting operation 
then, We installed that to grind out the checks which went 
out by millions in the aggregate. It was all interesting. 

I was wrapped up in that. I went along with the kind of a 
feeling that both sides were at fault, that they should get 
in and pull together. One of the factors in my accepting the 
job as administrator after George Peek resigned was my belief 
that I could ride that double team. 

T had nothing to do with Subsistence Homestsads. TI had 
heard a great deal about what was going on in the bringing of 
the farm credit agencies together in the Farm Credit Adminis« 
tration. I generally thought they were organizing a pretty 
good show. 

I went through to 1937 without much question that there 
wags a plan and there was a pattern for the whole thing. I was 
aware of lots of the inconsistencies, but I didn't realize that 
the inconsistencies were the rule wmtil along about 1937, after 
I was out of the Triple-A. It was my feeling that the Presi- 
dent and those close to him nad thought this thing through 
rather completely, that the other segments were pushing toward 
their objectives, and that the whole thing made sense in improve 
ing income and lifting the country out of the depression. I 
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thought that eventually when the whole machinery was in operae- 
tion we'd have a pretty well-balanced operation. I didn't 
realize then that inconsistencies, contradictions, and half- 
baked plans were the rule rather than the exception. Though 

I state this with an air of conviction, of course it is only 
my opinion. As I saw some of the developments beginning to 
take place in the mid=-thirties, I rather concluded that it was 
a gay bunch of adventurers who were wellemeaning but, in the 
main, didn't have a consistent pattern - didn't know where they 
wanted to g0. — 

I believe more thought actually went into the laying 
out of the Agricultural Adjustment Act than went into many of 
the other things that were done in the New Deal = well, almost 
anything else. I kmow a great deal of thought had gone into 
thate After all, we'd started work on this thing in the early 
twenties, and part of the thinking and ali that carried right 
throughe A lot of men had been familiarized with the problem 
and hed struggled with it. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
brought several lines of thought and action together in what 
was probably a reasonably effective approache Now, I realize 
there are many people who held a different point of view. 

In terms of 1933, '3h, "35, the New Deal meant to me 
a concerted effort to use government to the extent necessary 


to pump new hope, new income and wider employment, into ths 
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masses of the people. That's what it moante It wasn't just 

a curing of the depression. After all, there was no use in 
attempting te cure a depression if stability weren't thought 
o:' in the same progaming. iI certainly was ideslistically de= 
voted to this. The farm groups for years, led by thoughtful 
economists, had believed that the ups and downs of the business 
cycle - the price movements - were the greatest hazard agricul- 
ture had to contend with. They'd been struggling to meet it. 
It wasn't hard for me to believe that if we could bring about 
reasonable adjustment of the production of the crops that 
periodically had gone into surplus ~ that is, a surplus at any 
remunerative price level - and if we could use the resources 
that were freed in ways that would build up the land and di 
versify production so that effort went into useful channels, 
not in surplus, for our part we would make a real contribution 
toward the national welfare of the whole, I think 1t would 
have been impossible for human ingenuity at that time, based 
on the experience we had and what we knew, to come up with a 
better program than we did. I don't know what better we could 
have donnée | 

I know there were many down thse among the coctradictory 

elements that made up the New Deal who felt that there were 
much simpler things that could have been done. The Cornell 
school of economists, very much marked by George F. Warren and 
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Mr. Pearson, believed that all the ‘price changes were due to 
the change in the price of gold, and that all that was neces~ 
sary in the future was to concentrate upon that and adjust it 
as need be, and farm troubles would be at an end. Even as fine 
an economist as William I. Myers believed much of that. He was 
one of the best administrators who ever hit Washingtone He 
succeeded Morgenthau as head:of the Farm Credit Administration. 
There were a lot of people who believed we were going through 
a lot of mnecessary exercises while there were some simple and — 
magical moves that could be made that would solve all the trouble. 
I felt we had to go at it the hard way. I still think so. 

I think, in general, this was a period of rapid develop- 
ment, notwithstanding internal strife and clash. The history 
of the period would be a whole lot different if the cate hadn't 
been left open for the influx of a lot of people who were not 
at all interested in the objectives of the Triple-A, but were 
interested in rearranging the social, political, and sconomic 
pattern to suit their own ideas. It wasn't necessary that the 
Triple-A should have all the crackpots in Washington. There 
weren't any in other places to match in number what we had in 
the friple-A. In recent revelations, they haven't revealed any 
centers that matched ours, so far as I knowe I still don't 
think it was necessary that they all be dumped in there on use 
I know George Peek didn't think he was entitled to that kind of 
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an army. Believe me, if Peek could have dealt with this thing, 
he would havei He couldn't have done what I did because the 
Secretary wouldn't have taken lt, at all, and everything was in 
the Secretary's name. George's original reluctance on that job 
I think is justified by the facts. George did not like to go 
in there under Wallace = I mow that. He had the same kind of 
assurance from F.D.R« that I had when I went dom in 1913 to be 
food administrator, that, notwithstanding the way it looked it 
actually was to be the way he wanted it. I'm pretty sure that 
George accepted that, but it didn't work out that way. 

I think Henry would have been relieved at any time to 
have George withdraw. Honry was a sensitive man and had not had 
much experience in rough and tumble fighting. There's no doubt 
but what this weighed on him heavily. I'm sure of thate 

It really wasn't long before December that I sensed that 
there was definitely going to be a change. I kept hoping that 
wetd work things out. I saw that George was building up an ine 
creasing sense of frustration, all right. I think it was only 
a few days before it happened that I realized it. 

The corn-hog program of 1933-3. = the "killing of the 
little pigs" ~ was one of the most controversial programs wa got 
into. We had asked that meetings be held in the different corn 
states. A meeting was held in Des Moines on July 18. In sever- 
al of the state meetings and again at Des Moines, ths outlines 
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of an emergency program, which would tend to get at the inmedi-~ 
ate hog problem were formulated. There was a big crop of corn 
-~ a big carry-over. We had a very large hog population, and 
with corn in plentiful supply there was the expectation of 
heavy breeding for fall litters on top of a heavy spring pig 
crop. The idea began to pop up in various state meetings of 
adding a premium to the market prices for sows with pig and 
for light-weight pigs, before they had eaten too heavily into 
the corn, in order to prevent the heavy flow of pork the follow= 
ing winter. Another meeting was held in the Willard Hotel in 
Washington on August 10. That was when the plan really took 
form. We had all olements there. We had representatives of 
all of the farm organizations, of the retail meat industry, 
end we had invited representatives of the packers. We had all 
elements of the whole industry. Iwas in and out of the meeting. 
That meeting brought forth ite recommendations which, in 
form, generally outlined the cormm-hog program we undertook for 
emergency purchase, killing the little pigs, amd so forth. I 
agreed to it at the outset. I didn't anticipate that the people 
would get sentimental over the killing of pigs. After all, we 
had always grown pigs to be killed. We made a deal with Harry 
Hopkins of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the dise 
tribution of all of the meat from the purchased hogs to the 
needy families in his relief program. We made contracts with the 
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packers for the processing of the pigs and the piggy sows. 
Altogether, we had buttoned it up about as well as possible. 
I'm not one who's ever been moved to apologize for that pro= 
gram by the chatter that arose about ite There were a lot of 
the sob sisters who said, "Wasn't it a terrible thing to kill 
the little pigs." 

We did keep a lot of corn from being consumed, that 
came in extremely handy in 1935. ‘There isn't any question about 
that. Of course, that wasn't planned because we couldn't fore- 
see 193) or 1936 and the terrific droughts that came about. 
By 1933 the hog market had reached the stage where in Iowa you 
almost had to tie a tenedollar bill to the ear of one of the 
sows before you loaded them to send them to market - to get them 
there. The market was dom. I don't recall that it got as low 
as $1.25. I recall $2.65 at the farm in Iowa as about the low. 

i'm skipping about a bit. I was a member of the board 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. It was pretty much worked 
out in conjunction with RFC, in the RFC offices. The Conmodity 
Credit Corporation then was an adjunct of RFC, with our partici-e 
pation through board membership and policy conferences. It 
later was taken over wholly into the Department of Agriculture 
and became an operating arm within the Department, but it was not 
a part of it in the early days. I wouldn't call that experience 
banking. It was banking in the sense that 1t was lending on 
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commodities, At the outset we didn't conceive of the operation 
as price-fixing loans, at all. We were very careful in the first 
corn=-loan program, This was something on Which Earl Smith, who 
had come down to push for the corn loan, absolutely insisted. 
He insisted that $.4.5 a bushel was about as high as we ought 
to go. He thought we ought to have a floor under the market 
and we ought to enable the farmers who could provide safe 
storage to store on the farm. He was a pretty good hog man 
and good corn man, and had good business judgment « 

. Our difficulties with the loan program, grew much greater, 
I think, after I left the Triple-A - in the Production and Market- 
ing Administration (PMA) days = because the members of Congress 
took the ball right away from the administrators and from the 
farmers. They thought if $5 was a good thing for a loan 
figure, why $.55 or $.60 would be better. ‘There are always 
a lot of friends of the farmer in Congress who like to attach 
their names to a bill and set the stake out a little farther 
than the farm leaders, themselves, think it safe to go. That 
gets you in trouble because the farm leaders then are really 
on the spot. It's hard for them to go back to the farmers and 
say that they had opposed Senator sowandesots effort to get $13 
a pound on their cotton instead of $o10. One of the lessons I 
learned was that it wasn't the farm leaders who were advocating 


the most radical things that were done as much as it was the good 
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friends in the executive and legislative branches of government. 

At first, all of the codes were turned over to the NRA. 
Then those relating tc food were turned back to use We had 
some trying times with some of them. I remember we had a baby 
chick code, and John Hanneh ~ now /1953/ president of Michigan 
State Gollege - was the manager of it. He was an aggressive, 
able young man. He really ran himself a code operation. He 
lined up the industry - and it was in a bad fix = and he really 
made it go. Hannah was recently president of the Association of 

Land Grant Colleges. He has just /19537 taken leave from 

Michigan State to be the Assistant Secretary of Defense. He's 
avery able cltizen. 

I didn't see Hugh Johnson very often, but occasionally. 
We'd meat back and forth. The Blue Bagle went to Hugh's head. 
I dontt know whether he floated it there or not, but it really 
went to his heade ‘They had those Blue Eagle parades around the 
country, and he really thought he could have had anything in the 
coumtry he wanted. Johnson felt that if Harold Ickes had moved 
ahead with the public works as rapidly as he was supposed to, 
and hadn't been so cautious in handing money out, that business 
recovery would have been complete in a relatively short time. 
The Work Projects Administration (WPA) was a shot at employment. 
Business hadn't picked up the slack of employment. 

Itd like to compare that situation with the little pig 
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program and the restriction of acreage ~- the cotton plow-up. 
Those were the two things, of COUPrSS » that the sentimentalists 
cracked down on. They seemed to think it perfectly all right 
for a manufacturing concern to plow millions of workmen out on 
the street with no place to go for livelihood except charity 
or some type of relief. That was perfectly all right. That 
was the industry's way of adjusting production. ‘They didn't 
permit their production to continue, as the farmers do, and 
take 1& on the chin in price. They plowed their men out right 
away. We had millions of them literally walking the streets 
at that time. When the farmers made a feeble gesture in that 
direction at the expense of a somewhat shorter life for some 
pigs and a shorter life for some cotton plants, some ministers 
and public speakers seized on that as a horrible thing. 

I agree that it was a bad thing to slice production 
when people were in need. The same thing was true of housing 
and fuel and blankets and clothing. Nobody was short of food 
in that period for the reason that the food wasn't there for 
them. There was plenty of food, and even with the best effort 
and intention we didn't make any great impact on it compared 
with whet nature, herself, did in 193) and 1936. 

On September 30, 1933, Brand resigned. That undoubtedly 
was a Signal. Brand was there on loan from his work with the 
National Fertilizer Association. I think his resignation was 
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hailed with relief throughout the Triple-A, and I don't think 
George felt too badly about it. As in Wilson's case, this 
wasn't a rest curee I think he saw they weren't getting any- 
where, particularly with some of the things that were going on, 
George, in the meantime, had built up a staff. He had Wayne 
Chatfield Taylor. He had Fred Lee. He had Glem McHugh, who 
had been a member or the Senate legislative counsel. He was 

a very able man, later vice president of Equitable Lifes George 
had a gocd little organization, and Brand, I think, realized 
that he was a fifth wheel. The coadministrator thing was a 
joke, anyway. There was a general feeling of relief when Brand 
left because he hed the lack of capacity which manifested ite 
self in the feeling that he had to see and pass on everything 
that was donee His desk became a ilteral bottleneck. When you 
wanted to blast things out you almost had to use force to do ite 
Yet Charlie Brand was one of tha most kindly, nicest chaps you 
ever saw, as I said in the beginning of the letter which I 
wrote to Henry Wallace warning him of difficulty if he named 
hime Brand just couldn't help being something of a mavtinet; 

he couldn?t help insisting, for example, that all press releases 
be brought in so that he could go over it line by line. Everye- 
thing had to bear his personal approval or he would pop. He was 


&@ welleintentioned person who really thought he was quite an 
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executive, but I don't think he wase 

I attended all the press conferences. I attended the 
press conference in October, 1933, in which Wallace talked 
about production adjustment and said that marketing agreements 
weren't very important. Peek, who was there, got very angrye 
I think that probably was the open beginning of the end. I 
doubt if Wallace realized it = I don't think it was planned 
on his part but I think it was "planted" for him. I think 
somebody led him into it. There were plenty around there who 
would have been willing to do ite I, by that time, didn't 
have too much confidence in the two men who were imme di ate Ly 
in his outer office - Baldwin and Appleby. They were beginning 
to play a game then, part of which was to force George Peek 
oute 

The dairy section, under Clyde King, operated under both 
the production division and the processing and marketing divi- 
sion. We had set up sort of a butter stabilization corporation. 
The Lend 0 Lakes Creamery Company was one of the operators. ‘That 
much I remember. I do not recall the Land 0 Lakes loan. 

I had had rather frequent contact with F.D.R. The Secre- 
tary and I would go over in case of any program we were ready 
to launch. I would accompany Wallace. George Peek rarely went, 
as I recall it. We'd explain the outlines. We did it with the 
wheat program. We did it with the cotton program. We did it . 
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with the corn and hog program. We explained them, in general, 
to the President. We didn't always get a chance to do much ex- 
plaining. He'd talk about the program. We learned early that 
there was a choice of two courses with Mr. Roosevelt. If you 
went over there without having buttoned things up, and mentioned 
alternative courses, there was a danger that he'd just grab one 
of them in his teeth and you'd be led dow the road half a mile 
before you could catch your breath ~ and it might be the wrong 
one. He was quick and gay in decisions. We always went into 
very careful explanations with him. George and I went to see 
him many times. He was always friendly. Mr. Roosevelt had 
another place for George when he resigned, and he had another 
place for Jerome Frank when Jerome got out. 

This is a story of the period when George's resignation 
was in the alr, and the press boys were trying to corral him to 
ask him about it and he was avoiding them. Felix Belair and 
some of the boys were covering ite George then still had some 
kidney difficulties so that he had to make frequent trips down 
the hall. Our offices around the patio were not equipped with 
lavatories or toilets and we had to go out in the outer corridor 
to reach the men's toilet. The newspaper men were fully aware 
of that, and when the resignation story got hot they were 
roosted like crows on the railing right outside of Georgets 
office. I went in to see him that day. George was talking to 
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me, and talking very earnestly about this. Two or three times 
he got up and started toward the door, and turmed back, twisted 
and fidgeted and sat down again, and got up again. His wash- 
bowl was screened by one of those brown burlap folding screens. 
Finally George said, “Excuse me »" and he went back of the 
sereene I heard the runing water. He finally came back at 
ease and he said, "Well, that'll hold the sons of bitches." 
George said, "I think they're going to try to get you 
to take this jobe I don't know whether you ought to or not, 
but I'm going to give you ons bit of advice and only one. It's 
advice you can follow if you will. I say it in all dead earneste 
ness. If you take this, you make it a condition of your accept- 
ance that Jerome Frank and some of the boys around him go out. 
Don't take it unless they do." I didn't do it. I still had 
the idea that I could hold my own and handle them = that I could 
ride that horse. I told George later that that was a bit of ad- 
vice that would have saved me a lot of trouble either way it 
went. I could have gone in on my own terms or not have gone in 
at all. Either way I would have avoided a great deal of trouble. 
From the time of that press conference when Henry Wallace 
appeared to go out of his way to take a slap at George, I think 
it was a case of George's just selecting his time to resign. I 
am sure that George talked to the Prasident. I'm sure that the 
President, without consulting Cordell Hull, just flashed on the 
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idea and said, "George, you've been very much interested in 

all these questions of foreign trade, and wo tll just make 

you a special advisor to the White House on foreign trade." 
George had a singular optimism - he had a great optimism - 

and I think perhsps he figured that this was the chance to 

get out from under Wallace and to get out where his influence 
and his voice really could be felt. I think George told me 

what he was going to doe I know that George had made up his 
mind to get out, and this, of course, was an exit for him. TI 
think he submitted his resignation to the President, not Wallace. 
I don't think he considered himself a Wallace appointees, at all. 
I think he considered himself a Presidential appointee. This 
was a fiction in which he had been reassured, I'm sure, by the 
President. My appointment as War Food Administrator was 4 
statutory appointment, which was not true of the administrator 
of the Triple-A. He was definitely a WNallacs appointee, and not . 
for a statutory job. Everything was in the name of the Secretary. 
I didn't try to maintain that fiction. It was perfectly clear 
to me what it was. It irked George Peek = and mderstandably 

so - that when orders and contracts were prepared, they had to 
be passed through a flock of offices for initials, and finelly 
through him to Henry Wallace for the signature that made them 
effective. Looking back on it, I think the amazing thing is 
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first that he took the job, and second that he stayed as long 


_as he did without blowing the situation wide open. But he had 


& lot of doggedness and a great optimism. He was one who, in 
the MeNery-Haugen fight, was never too sure that Coolidge wouldn't 
sign the bill. | 

Around December 7 I was seeing Wallace almost hourly. 
There was natural speculation about who was going to succeed 
George. I think it was discussed but not decided in my confer~ 
ence with Wallace on December 7. I took a day or two to think 
that one over, as I recall it. I knew it was a difficult job, 
but I was like George, I guess ~ I was optimistic. I had an 
idea that I could do ite 

I wanted to do a little consulting about being adminis- 
trator of the Triple-A. I wanted to talk about it at home. I 
don't recall talking to M.L. about it, but it would have been 
odd if I didntt, 1 would naturally have discussed it with M.L. 
Mle was one of the few men T had talked to about the so-calied 
purge. 

By the fall of 1933 we had moved to 6308 Connecticut 
Avenue. It was a stone house out in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
When I first moved dow there during the summer I lived in a 
small rented house also in Chevy Chass, Maryland. I believe 
the street was Oakton. We only lived there a few months. Then 


we secured this house over on Connecticut between the Chevy Chase 
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Country Club and the Columbia Country Club. Benham Baldwin 
and Paul Appleby lived not far away. I'm quite sure that be- 
fore I moved from there M.L. had moved over on Rosemary Streset, 
which was only a block or two away. Foster F, "Buck" Elliott, 
of the BAE lived down the street a little way. Ray and Mrs. 
Miller lived next door to us, and we subsequently became very 
close friends. Ray Miller was one of the group that had been 
brought into the Department after serving overseas as one of 
Mr. Hoover's commercial attachés. A flock of them came back 
when the Roosevelt administration came in. They'd been cut 
loose, and General Westervelt brought in perhaps ten or twelve 
of them. Mrs. Miller founded and ran the Little Theater. She 
developed that. It was on Ninth Street in Washington. 

We saw quite a lot of Appleby and his wife socially. 
We saw quite a little of Baldwin and his wife, and visited some 
with M.L. Harry Mitchell, who was on the Civil Service Com- 
mission, lived over on Oxford Street. He was from Great Fall, 
Montana.e. We'd known him very well there. We used to visit 
with Harry and saw quite a lot of the Mitchells socially. We 
saw Ruth and Harry Butcher a great deal. Through Butcher we 
saw Milton and Helen Eisenhower. Then as time went on, I used 
to see Al Stedman, Fred Henshaw = quite a group of them. 
Socially through the Millers, we met George and Mary Holmes. 
George was the head of the Hearst bureau in Washington at that 
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time. Mary Holmes was Stephen Early's sister. There wasn't 
a lot of social activity in the sense of having free evenings 
for bridge playing, or anything like that. 

I used to ride to work with Appleby a great deal. I saw 
a great deal of Appleby. I used to ride down with Appleby end 
Baldwin more frequently than anybody else. We used to talk 
shope We were full of shop, always. I talked with Paul a 
great deal about the difficulties at that time. I didn't agree 
with George on Paul Appleby. George had no use for him, and 
told me he was poison - to quote George. I certainly didn't 
believe him. I'd gone to Grinnell with Paul. I kmew his antee 
cedents. I lmew #11 of his history. What I didn't know was 
how he might have begun to think during the depression in the 
Radford, Virginia days. Helen and I went out with Paul snd Ruth 
Appleby and their children and picnicked one time up the Potomac 
River. I think it was below the Great Falls, perhaps. It was 
placid water, anyway. We had a row boat. We discussed a nwnber 
of problems and the situations in the Department then. 

As I look back on it, I think the only criticism or com= 
piaint I would have had with Paul was that he was quite officious 
in looking after Henry Wallace's business. But that's sort of 
an occupational disease of "assistants to Secretaries". They all 
get that way. I remember F.M. "Scoop" Russell, who was Henry 


C. Wallace's press man and subsequently his assistant. Hoe stayed 
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on quite a while. He's now vice president of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Milt Bisenhower came in in somewhat the same 
capacity - press representative and then private secretary. He 
came in with Jardine. He was plenty officious. It's an occu- 
pational disease. 

I don't know who was responsible for the creation of 
the Program Planning Division of the Triple-A. ‘The reorgani- 
zation, as I recall it, took place almost immediately after 
George went out. Tolley headed it. Mordecai Ezekiel was eco 
nomic advisor to the Secretary. He was an active ineand-outer 
in all the planning that went one He had been so while the 
legislation was being drafted. He was attached to the Secretary 
and I think detached from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
elthough his salary might still have been paid through the 
Bureaue I'm not sure how it was. He was in the same position 
as Louls He. Bean. Mordecai was economie advisor to the Secre= 
tary, but as far as the Triple-A was concerned he was in and out 
of planning sessions all the time. I don't recall Zeke as having 
been active in this plan, but that does not mean he might not 
have been. I don't think that the Program Planning Division was 
my one person's babye I know that I approved it and I drew the 
charts in my own office. It was a very considerable change. I 
was responsible for putting Tolley at the head of it. He had 
been doing a good job in fruits and vegetables. We had Jesse 
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Tapp who was coming along splendidly in work with the specialty 
eropse I believe possibly by that time H.R. Wellman had come 

in from California to direct work with fruits and begetables. 
Tolley was, to me, an extremely valued aide. This was a natural 
for Howard. Jesse Tapp at the time was assistant director of 
the commodities division and chief of the general crop section. 
That was our fruit and vegetable and special crops section. 
Tolley was assistent administrator and director of the Program 
Planning Divisione 

I had mown Victor A, Christgau slightly when he was a 
member of Congresse He had fathered the bill which I think 
M.L. and some others had worked out with him some time before 
- the Christgau Bill - which had impressed me favorably at the 
time. My disposition in choosing a deputy was to find somebody 
who knew his way up on the Hill. All I had known of Christgau 
was favorable, and U.L., whom I had consulted when we brought 
Vie in, endorsed him strongly. 

Al Stedman was not brought in to head consumers counsel, 
Consumers cousel was not touched at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion. Sted had nothing to do with it. He was assistant adminise 
trator and director of information. 

George Ee Farrell had been in extension. He'd been one 
of the western regional directors of extension. When M.L. had 
mcved over to Subsistence Homestead he had been using George 
Farrell some. We took George in as the chief of the Wheat 


Section to succeed Wilson. Hse wasn't a very strong administrator. 
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He was a pleasant fellow, but he wasn’t particularly good. 

I do not recall that Wickard was coming up and making 
any sort of name for himself at this stage. He was assistant 
to Al Black. He was number two, I think, in that division. 

Jerry H. Mason had been leader of one of the dairy coe 
operatives in Iowa. He was well regarded and a pretty good 
operator. He was just a farmetrained man. The dairy co-ops 
were about the most aggressive of the cooperative groups we 
had to deal with. 

My first acquaintance with Charles W. Holman goes back 
before 1920. He had traveled out in the West some, attended 
some farm meetings. On this trip I had made down to the farm 
editors meeting, I had called on him, among other farm organi- 
zation leaders. They were just starting what I think they called 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, at 1731 Eye Street, 
Washington D.C. I had heard a great deal about that and talked 
to some of the members cf it out in Montana, and I called there, 
Later Holman took over as leader for the dairy groups. I had 
known Charles Holmen for a long time. Charlie was a hard tough 
operator, and we needed somebody who could talk their language 
and hold them in check. Jerry Mason came in to do that job. 

We had A.J.S. Weaver for sugar and rice. We brought a 
range cattle man from Colorado in ~ Harry Tfetrie. He was chief 
of the cattle and sheep section. The commodities division com~ 


bined some of the old processing and marketing division. 
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Frank Theis was one of the good young grain men from 
Kansas City. I don't know why I kept getting over in the 
processing and marketing division in the early days, but this 
I kmow. We wore hung up on getting somebody in that division 
who could face the difficult test of being acceptable to the 
grain cooperatives - particularly the aggressive Farmers Union 
up in the northwest - Bill Thatcher, and others ~ and at the 
same time a person who actually ‘mew grain marketing. Frank 
Theis was the one man both cooperatives and oldeline grain men 
would agree toe I remember calling Frank Theis, whom I didn't 
know. Now, this wasn't my job, because Frank came in before 
George went out. I think Westervelt was there when Frank was 
there. At any rate, I did call Frank Theis. We've laughed 
over it many times. He said,"I can't take it.” | 

I said {you mow the old racket), "Come in just for a 
few days and advise us and help in getting it started." He 
came down with a couple of shirts and a suitcase, and he didn't 
get back home for six months. But he was a good operator. 

I think Westervelt would have done an excellent job if 
the high command ~- Henry Wallace and the group in the legal 
office and Tugwell and the rest who were very active on policy 
so far as the Secretary was concerned = had been willing to let 
him. Westervelt was a good man in an organization, He Was a 


very genial man, had an excellent mind, and it was good for the 
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morale to have hix around, He always kept his chin up. He 
resigned partly tecause he had a very serious illness. He was 
rushed to the hospital and frightened us all, I think it was 
strein, overwork. I think it may have been a heart signal, 
although General Westervelt is still living £19537. 

General Westervelt and I got along fine; he got along 
well with everyone. I remember the time when the heat was on, 
when the feeling was getting nore and more intense as far as 
Georse's group and Jerome Frank were concerned, General. 
Westervelt and Jerome found themselves, to their surprise, 
lined up side by side in the men's room one day, The General 
looked up end saw Jerome, and there was a moment's pause, He 
said, "Well, Jerome, I think just as mich of you as I ever did," 
and he walked out, 

One little development in this new reorganization that 
I attached some importance to was the appointment of Joseph 
F. Cox as chief of the replacement crops section. Joe Cox 
was an Ohio State man, originally, That section was charged 
with the responsibility of pressing for the productive and 
conservation use of all of the so-called "rented acres" under 
the contracts. He was a missionary ror conservation - sood 
land use, We broucht Joe in and had him workins at that. I 
don't Imow just when he appeared as section chief, or was 
f ormalized with full responsibility, but I brought him in 
fairly early. He was one of the old McNary-Haugen boys from 


Ohio. He's the author of a number of books on vastures and crops, 
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He's an A-I agronomist. He was a great believer in getting 
grass out on the lend thet was being taken out of planted — 
eropse It was a bona fide effort to get something done with 
the acres that came out of the row crops and small grains. 
Guy Shepard carried over. Larry Myers was acting chief 
of the cotton processing and marketing section. He was a 
career man = BAE,. We had Thomas Blaisdell then as Fred Howe's 
number one assistant. In the annual report, Mordecai Ezekiel 
is listed along with Louis Bean as economic advisor to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Louis Bean is also listed as eco~ 
nomic advisor to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
A lot of history is compressed in the final paragraph of the 
annual report under the chapter of organization, which says: 
Several men not now connected with the organizae 
tion played an important part in the progrem during 
the early months. Among these were George N. Peek, 
formerly administrator, Charles J. Brand, formerly 
coadmninistrator, General William I. Westervelt, ; 
formerly director of processing and marketing, D.S. 
Murph, formerly chief of cotton processing and mare 
keting section, Clyde L. King, formerly chief of the 
dairy section, and M.L. Wilson, formerly chief of 
the wheat production section. 
fhey compressed a lot of history in that. I don't think we 
did very well by them, myself. | 
I don't recall that the change in administration of the 
Triple-A marked any sharp chanze.e We continued the effort to 
develop marketing agreements and did, to some extent, develop 


them particularly with reference to some of the west coast 
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specialty crops, to the whole milk markets, to a number of 
other things. We proceeded, during that year, with the de» 
velopment and organization of the '35 cotton program. I don't 
think thers was any announced or intended change in policy. I 
think the emphasis had been on production adjustment except 

in George's mind. I think the records will show that we probe 
ably did more with marketing in '3) and '35 than we'd been able 
to do in '33. We had developed a cotton program which was, of 
course, an emergency programe We had developed corn and hog 
and tobacco programse We had started our rice work. I knor 
ali those things were rolling in 1933. 

At that time I didn't have any drastic administrative 
changes in mind. Looking back on it, I ean see where I picked 
some cripples, all right. I don't think it's worthwhile identi- 
fying them. Some of these fellows just didn't have it, but 
they were minor psople. Others did a surprisingly good job, and 
I think on the whole they made quits a good team. 

This business, as it was between George and Henry 
Wallace, became a straight out matter of negotiation on my part 
with Henry. I don't recall that my relationship with Henry ime 
proved or worsened at this stage. I was perfectly willing to 
go ahead and make a start as a unified team. I was naive enough 
not to expect any real difficulties - more than we had had. I 
probably thought there'd be less. 

My relation to Tugwell didn't change. Rex was operating 
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his om show, I believe, by that time, or if not he was getting 
ready for ite I thought that in its organization pisn, the 
Resettlement Administration was one of these anomalies that 
shouldn't have been permitted. Having a man nominaily under 
the Seerstary of Agriculture, but reporting directly to the 
President, in effect having a key to the back door of the 
White House, was something that Henry was not comfortable 
undere He didn't Like ibe 

It wasn't so much that I didn't like Tugwell as it was 
that I wasn't particularly comfortable with him. He was come 
pletely out of place in a farm administration, in my opinion. 
He wasn't a farmer in any sense and he just didn’t have enough 
grasp of operating problems to make me think his judgment was 
worth a dawn. He had a brilliant mind. I dontt think he ever 
tried to pull his intellectual rank on ms. Although I may have 
forgotten some, I don’t recall any direct clashes. I remember 
times when the Secretary was out of town when I'd go to Tugwell 
to get him to sign some marketing order or something of the 
kind, with which he was* not in sympathy at all. I don't recall 
that he ever declined to sign them. There were one or two times 
when it took a little while to persuade him, but I didn't have 
too much trouble. 

He could have felt that he was excluded from Triple-A 


policy meetings any tims along there. I tock no particular 
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pains to bring him ine I didn't deliberately take pains to 
exclude him either. I didn't care if he were there or not. 

He didn't contribute anything to ite Tugwell had a great 
fascination for some of the young radical crowd around the 
Department. I think Rex was probably more responsible, - 
quite unintentionally I'm sure - for building up the "eell" 
that grew up in the Department, to use a word we've heard 
used so much recently. I think Rex had the kind of gay spirit 
that said, "Herets a great laboratory and we can try all kinds 
of interesting experiments here and see how they come out." 

Of course, that was not always in line with what we were trying 
to do or what the Agricultural Adjustment Act was intended to 
accomplish. | 

I don't recall ever calling secret meetings, or anything 
of the kind. We went shesad and attempted to do our job, but I 
didn't bother to send a messenger around to tell Tugwell, "Come 
in. We cantt start 'til you get here." 

The statement has been made that at one time I let 
Tugwell cool his heels in my outer office when he came to see 
mee I don't think I did that. If so, it certainly wasn't dee 
liberate. He might have come sometime when I was busy. I had 
a very well trained office force, and believe me, I think, if 
Rex Tugwell came into my office and wanted to see me, he would ~ 
come right in no matter who was in my office. I'm sure he would. 
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I certainly didn't have that type of sttitude toward anybody. 

My guess is that I saw less of the Paul Applebys through 
193k, I began to be aware of the fact that an increasing . 
ancunt of my time and my attention had to be devoted to intere 
nal policing, and less and less to outside activities. I became 
aware of the fact, reluctantly, that Appleby and Raldwin were 
really enjoying this business of being king-makers. They were 
beginning that process and they worked on Henry Wallace at 
that time. I would say this was as the swumer grew on in 
193k. 

By the end of the summer it was evident that the legal 
division and the consumers counsel, Tugwell, and the Secretary's 
outer office were certainly not in haneony with what I felt we 
were set up to do. There were little straws in the wind, It 
was sometime about there that I became aware + and on this I had 
been completely blind = that Appleby, Tugwoll, Baldwin and the 
others had contempt for the whole land grant college set-up and 
the county agents, Extension Service, and other established 
agencies with which we worked closely. They were doing what 
they could in little ways to split them off from the activity 
in the farm program. They definitely thought that the Farm 
Bureau was playing too large a part in the whole set-up. The 
tie-up between the Farm Bureau and the Extension Service is well- 
known. it's true that the Farm Bureau leaders were independent 


individuals who weren't particularly impressed with some of the 
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intellectuals the boys had around them. That's true. But I 
don't think that as early as that it became apparent that 
there was deliberate effort being made to take Henry Wallace 
clear away from all of his previous contacts of that sort. 
That did become apparent a little bit later. 

My associations with the Farm Bureau were closer than 
my associations with any of the other organizations. [I had, 
as I explained, worked with the Illinois Agricultural Associae 
tion. But I played it straight across the board with the farm 
organizations « the Grange and all the others. Henry Wallace 
started out in the same way and onded up with nothing but the 
Farmers Union in his camp, because the Farmers Union was come 
pletely subservient to the administration and particularly to 
Wallace. That became apparent in '35 and far more apparent in 
the latter part of '36. Then the break was complete in 1937. 

This came about because of the growth of Henry's political 
ambition. I think the boys - Baldwin, Appleby and the rest ~ 
were feeding Henry the idea that they could build w in this 
country, with the support of the Congress of Industrial Organie 
zation (CIO), a great political organization which would be 
more than a farm organization. It would work closely with the 
CIO movement in organized labor. They thought that the wedding 
of the two would make a political force that could control this 
country indefinitely. I think Henry was led to believe that he 
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was the destined leader. I believe that marked quite a change. 
I think in 1937 Henry Wallace and his successors reached the 
stage where they dealt very little with the Farm Bureau, very 
little with the Grange, very little with the National Council 
of Cooperative Marketing Organizations. Wickard succeeded , 
definitely, to this attitude. When I came down to Washington 
for my brief adventure in 193, when I had something like twoe 
thirds of the Department of Agriculture assigned to me but 
Wickard was still the Secretary, the political slant was ner- 
fectly obvious in some of the divisions « varticrlarly the 
northeentral division. It was present in the Triple-A. ‘The 
field offices were being organized as a political force and 
in spots were very much mti-Farm Bureau, anti-Grange, pro 
Farmers Union. This was true of the plemners inside the Dee 
partment of Agriculture, all right. 

Now, (1953) in the Eisenhower administration; perhaps 
the cooperatives have gained ascendancy, so far as Ezra T. 
Benson is concernede With Milton in the position of confie 
dential and influential advisor to his brother, it might be 
said that the land grant colleges are very much in the ascend- 
ancy e 

I don't remember attending the Illinois Agricultural 
Association meeting at Danvilley Illinois, from January 2i, to 
26, 193h, with Ed O'Neal. I remember speaking at Quincy. I 
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don't recall Danville. Speaking to a farm meeting was no 
novelty to mo. I was talking all the time. I don't recall 
thate 

Tn 193) the Export-Import Bank was set up. I was placed 
on the board, I believe that I was placed on the board instead 
of Wallace by mutual agreement, that Wallace said, "You go on 
it." I'm sure we talked it over. . 

I met Russ Wiggins about 1925 = something like that. 
He was with Frank Murphy in the Corn Belt Committees activities. 
He wasn't in the Department. He succeeded Stedman as Washinge 
ton representative of the St. Paul Pioneor Press and Dispatch. 
I felt very close to him and admired him very much. He was a 
good newspaperman and a good friend. He was definitely close 
to Peek. Everything he wrote wasn't pro Peek. He called the 
shots as he saw them. He was a good newspaperman. I don't 
think he loaded his stories pro Peek, pro me, pro anybody else, 
so far as I knowe Russ was a sympathetic interpreter of the 
farm developments, because after all he'd gone through the 
whole fight. I think he was a cracking good newspaperman, Hets 
managing editor of the Washington Post now /19537, We're just 


about to ask him to go on the advisory board for an activity 
the Ford Foundation would like to support. 

Peek continued to consult me. FT sought every chance I 
could to talk to George. George had the same old MeNery-Haugen 
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idea. He always felt that way. He never gave up. The Exporte- 
Import Bank was not contradictory to the Triple-A. If Exporte 
Import could facilitate export movements both ways, that was 
wonderful. George differed sharply from Cordell Hull. Tooling 
back on the history of those times when the conditions in inter~ 
national trade had changed, when trade arrangements between 
governments on a bilateral basis were becoming more and more 

the rule, I find that there was a lot of realism in George's 
point of view, although I, emotionally, was wholly for Cordell 
Hull. The truth of the matter is that the world was shifting 
away from reciprocal trade agreements just as it had shifted 
away from beneath George's export corporation idea. It was 

not quite so apperent and not quite so fast. Right now I don't © 
think the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements is adequate. 
While Ifd like to see the authority continued and used, I think 
we've got to make a far more radical attack on our foreign trade 
policies. We've got te wake up as a nation to the fact that 
we've got to give the rest of the world a chance to acquire 
dollars through trade. If we don't, it's silly to talk about 
not continuing foreign aid. I admire Cordell Hull tremendously. 
Itve got his picture and George Peek's almost side by side up 

on the wall in my room. They wouldn't be comfortable - either 
one of them = that way, now. 


I remember a little anecdote. It concerns a remark Homer 
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Cummings made about the changes in the Department of Agriculture. 
It was the evening of a day or two after Jerome Frank and others 
had lsft the Department. Homer Cummings came over to me at some 
dinner party we were attending and started to chuckle and said, 
"I saw Henry a little while ago, and told him, 'Well, you cere 
tainly ought to be able to fly a straight course now. You've 
shed your right wing in Cordell Hull's yard, and now you're 
trying to shed your left wing in mine,'" ‘They were trying to 
place Jerome and some of the others in the Justice department. 
Most of the men who were moved out of the Department in the 
reorganization of early 1935 moved upstairs. For example, 
Francis M. Shea went into the Department of Justice. 

The President set up a small committee - the Industrial 
Emergency Policy Committee. I think Donald Richberg was on it 
from the NRA, Mrs. Frances Perkins was on it, I was a member. 
We had a few meetings and discussed problems of how to continue 
and increase labor productivity, the possible place for annual 
wage for labor, and so forth. Not too much came of that. All 
this time under the direction of the White House, the National 
Emergency Council and the National Executive Council were 
meeting regularly. They were two organizations composed of the 
heads of all of the agencies, the only difference between thom 
being that the National Emergency Council was made up of the 


heads of the emergency agencies, independent agencies - not 
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including the Cabinet members - and the National Executive 
Council included the emergency or independent agencies plus 
all the Cabinet members. We had the same economic advisor 

for both ~ that is, Winfield Riefler. We used to meet in the 
White House regularly. You had to stop and look around for 

the big brass to figure out which meeting you were in. There 
was no particular point to having two organizations that I 
could see. The meetings gave an opportumity to discuss gener= 
al programs and policies. It was a meeting place for the cone 
sideration of common problems, and for the charting of courses. 
We didn't do much charting of courses, but it was a place wheres 
wo all got together. I don't think I took the Industrial Emer- 
gency Policy Committee very seriously because I can't remember 
the development in September to which you refer. 

Ali I can remember about Victor Christgau's defection 
early in ‘3, is my increasing conviction that Victor was kind 
of a fuddy duddy and that he wasn't a very sharp administrator. 
The incidents in early 1935 were the first ones that really 
brought me up short on Christgaue I'm not sure I was so obe 
livious of the games that were going on throughout *3). I wae 
of course, preoccupied, but I was aware of the fact that an 
increasing portion of my time and that of the working associates 
was devoted to straightening out tangles that others had created 
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in the Department. More and more of my time was devoted to 
internal policing. Almost every point of contact with busi- 
ness and the farm groups - except the more radical of the farm 
groups = required somes going in and straightening out. Many of 
the young men we had in the Department from the beginning were 
arrogant and they were offensive in their relations with the 
public. They were creating distrust, dislike, and opposition 

as far as the Triple-A was concerned. It became pretty obvious 
to me as I began to get into this books and records clause cone 
troversy that the extreme provision that the lawyers and the 
conswumers counsel had developed, was not pushed by them wholly 
in good faith, but was actually used for what might be called 
sabotage purposes to prevent any agreement being reached. Itll 
tell you why I think so. Counsel for some of the marketing and 
processing groups came in to see me repeatedly with this kind 

of an offer. They said, "You insist on putting that provision 
into an order which we are asked voluntarily to sign. You 
phrase it in such a way that we open ourselves and any affiliates 
and subsidiaries we may have to the most unlimited fishing ex= 
pedition anybody in your Department might want to devise. We 
will agree to permit the examination of our books and records 

to the full extent that's necessary to determine anything that's 
needed to be known about the operation under the marketing agree 


mente We just are not willing voluntarily to agree that we will, 
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ourselves, open up our books to the mlimited extent this clause 
requires. Put that in an order which we can question in court 
if we have toe We're perfectly willing to let you issue an 
order to us accompanying the marketing agreement containing 

the broadest books and records language you can think of." 

We subsequently went to Congress to get the right to 
issue such an order. The legal division was never strong for 
that. They wanted the processors and market agencies tc sign 
away the right to oppose wmlimited "fishing expeditions" on 
subjects not related to the marketing agreements. Counsel for 
the processors contended that when they signed the voluntary 
agreements with that clause in it, they signed away any legal 
defense they might have against any kind of a fishing expedition 
that might be undertaken. I'm satisfied that there was merit 
to their claim, but it was the kind of thing about which the 
young zealots in the Department were able to whip up a great 
aura. of suspicion. They regularly used this technique of going 
to sympathetic columists and helping develop biased articles 
on the subject. That grew very wearisome as we tried to move 
ahead in negotiations, Time after time we came up against 
this complete deadiock and got nowhere with important marketing 
agreements. | | 

Here is the real reason George Peek gave me for the 


appointment of Brand as coadministrator. He hadn't intended 
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the coadministrator business. That was-Mr. Brand's idea. The 
reason George gave - and it had validity - was that he was come- 
pletely wfamiliar with the Department of Agriculture - its 

way of doing business, its personnel. Brand, whom he had known 
well and favorably - going back a number of years = was thorough- 
ly familiar with the field. Therefore it seemed to George a per= 
fectly logical and almost a necessary appointment at the timo 
when he was thinking of moving in. He wondered whom he could 
get who would be familiar with the Department, and Brand occure 
red to him. 

Now by the time Mr. Brand resigned and returned to his 
regular employment, George had established himself in his work. 
The need for Mr. Brand was much less then. I don't think it 
disturbed George particularly when Mr. Brand left. He didn't 
need him so much then. 

I think Brand gave George a lot of reassurance at the 
time, but he was a peculiar duck in lots of ways. One man who 
really knows a lot of anecdotes and color of this period is Al 
Stedman. Fred Lee knows plenty about it, but Sted is a reporter 
and he saw the scene with a reporter's eye. He would come in 
with a gleam in his eye every day or so with some little story 
of some incident that threw light on the personalities of the 
period. He had a great sense of humor. He knows about the 
great fuss and fury we had over press releases. The normal 
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thing to do, we felt, was to have George Peek make the announce+~ 
ments as administrator. In some cases, because of the legal 
responsibilities of the Secretary, they were made by the Secre~ 
tary and George Peek jointiy. Sometimes my owm identification 
or that of General Westervelt with the story was so close that 
it was felt necessary to include us among those responsible 

for the announcement, and then it began to get very ciwmnbersome. 
When Mr, Brand insisted that along with the administrator there 
always should go “and Coadministrator Charles J. Brand" that 
made it even worse. That used to bother Sted. Brand liked to 
review all of the press releases, which caused no end of delay 
and trouble. 

Many things that attracted Brand's interest and attention 
were not of relative importance. He slowed things down a good 
deal, He was set in his ways. I don't lmow that he was old. 

He was a queer fellow in many ways. He had very little sense 
of humor. He had a great sense of protocol and propriety. 
There isn't much of a sense of protocol in the Department of 
Agriculture. I've always had an extremely high regard for 
agriculture's career personnel. I think George advised with 
him during the period in which the first Triple-A bill was 
being shaped. Brand had been the first architect of the McNary~ 
Haugen Bill. George had known of his work although George 
wasn't on the scene when the first draft took place. Working 
through George, I've an idea he may have had some influence on 
policy. 
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I have dealt with the genesis of the corn-hog programe 
I think one of the significant meetings that was held preceded 
the cotton plow-up campaign and the decision as to the form of 
the first cotton program. A meeting was held in one of the 
assembly rooms in the South Building in Agriculture which 
brought together the leaders in the cotton industry. Three 
figures active in that meeting stand out in my mind = two 
Sehators, Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith from South Carolina, 
then chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
Senator Joh Bankhead from Alabama who subsequently became 
identified with changes in legislation affecting cotton opera~ 
tions; and William D. Clayton of Anderson, Clayton and Company, 
the leading cotton marketing firm in the world. That was my 
first meeting with Will Clayton, though by no means my last. 

Will Clayton was a very able man. At that time I didntt 
personally like him because I had been unconsciously biased 
against Will Clayton during the whole period of farm relief 
legislation. Will Clayton was a strong figure, and he made an 
eloquent and logical statement at that meeting in opposition 
to everything we proposed to do. He was dispassionate about it, 
but it was an extremely able presentation. As has happened so 
many times in my experience with some of these people whom I 
had subconsciously or perhaps consciously classified as enemies 


during the period of the farm fight, I subsequently developed 
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an enormous admiration and affection for Wiil Clayton. But 
this was my first meeting with him. 

His words, whether of wisdom or warning, simply fell 
on the desert. They didn't affect the meeting. The decision 
that was reached really came from the ground swell of cotton 
opinion. I don't mean that Cotton Ed was enthusiastic for the 
details of the cotton plow-up program, but he was for doing 
something that would raise the price of cotton. Clayton, of 
course, I think would have welcomed an improvement in the mare 
ket price of cotton. It was no advantage to Clayton to have a 
low price. He was really passionately a free enterprise MST» 
He believed that all types of government interference, including 
tariff and other subventions to which we were accustomed, were 
bad. I think we all regarded him as reactionary, although when 
you came to grips with the fundamental question = this position 
of the United States in world trade « it was Will Clayton who 
was the progressive and advanced thinker. Meny of the rest 
of us at that time either didn't see or didnft shape our actions 
to conform to the facts. | 

I got to know Jesse Jones very well in these early years, 
and I knew him through the entire period. Clayton and Jones 
were two powerful men from Houston. Both were strong figures. 
Each went his own way. I don't think there was any affinity 
other than geographic as far as Jesse Jones and Will Glayton 


were concerned. Jesse Jones! entire operations in government, 
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from the day he went on the RFC board by Mr. Hoover's appoint- 
ment until the day he left the Cabinet, were doing things that 
Will Clayton would not have countenanced in the way of governs 
ment interference with private operations. I don't mark the 
two as having been particularly divergent In views, but they 
were not similar in any respect except physical stature and 
the fact that each was a strong man accustomed to doing big 
things in business - big operators. . 

This meeting is on record in the Department files. It 
was the first of the big meetings at which the problem was 
thrown out on the table and no holds barred. Everybody could 
talk about it and discuss ite I don't recall that we had a 
similar meeting with our wheat program. Work had been going 
on very quietly = conferences and so forth « under M.L.'s 
leadership prior to my coming to Washington. I do not recall 
that we ever had a wheat meeting similar to the meetings we held 
for cotton and for the corm-hog program. Wheat seemed to be 
an easier crop to deal with than either of the other two. I 
would rate the cornehog program as the most difficult, cotton 
the next, with wheat presenting the least difficulties. The 
equalization fee application in the case of the corn-hog pro-= 
gram was extremely difficult. I suppose more than eighty per» 
cent of the corn crop was consumed in the country where it was 
grow. It did not pass through the kind of a coumercial opera- 
tion, in the main, which gave an opportunity to collect the 
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equalization fee at a narrow commercial point - narrow in the 
sense that you could collect on a mass of the product from one 
firm which handled it, as you could in the case of wheat which, 
in the main, had to pass through commercial channels end final- 
ly was milled before it reached the consumer, The same thing 
was true with cotton. It certainly wasn't true of corn. Com-= 
bining corn and hogs and then collecting the processing tax 
for the program on the hogs at the processing point was diffie 
cult. The collection of the funds on which to operate was more 
difficult in the case of corm-hogs than it was in the case of 
either of the other commodities. What I term "equalization fee" 
the law called "processing tax". I'm going back to the McNary- 
Haugen terminology. Cotton moved so largely in export that 
there was difficulty there. At that time in excess of fifty 
percent of the crop was exported. It had been as high as sixty 
percent. So it presented many difficulties, But both the wheat 
and the cotton programs were relatively simple compared with the 
cornehog programe 

During the twenties the corn belt people were much more 
interested in farm relief legislation than the southerners. That 
was not true during the thirties when we were in operation. I 
think we had perhaps more enthusiastic and more nearly unanimous 
support among the cotton and tobacco farmers than we did from 
any other group. The support came from both large and small 
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cotton and tobacco farmers. Tobacco farmers usually are small. 
I felt that the South had a peculiar problem in that at 
that time the majority of the farmers « headsof families depend~ 
ing solely on farm production for their income ~ in the United 
States actually lived in the twelve or thirteen states that 
produce cotton. There was a concentration of people dependent 
on that one crop which, no matter how the pie was cut or divided, 
insured a general low standard of living. Now, there are other 
reasons for that. At that time, and still in the main today, 
cotton was a manually produced commodity. Tobacco was, too, but 
cotton presented more difficulty, really, in reaching and sup- 
porting the price than tobacco did. Tobacco is what might be 
called a luxury item, and the cost of the tobacco, itself, is 
not too important to the final consumer of the cigarette, pips, 
or cigar tobacco. It technically was one of the most difficult 
erops to deal with. I don't know where I would rate tobacco 
with the other three crops. It was easily the most complex of 
all of them, as far as its handling and production control and 
adjustment was concerned, because of the great variety of kinds 
and types of tobacco and the great diversity of its use. The 
kind of a program that would work with the cigar shadegrown 
tobacco of Connecticut, for instance, wouldn't work with the 
dark tobacco of west Kentucky or west Tennessee. We were ex- 


tremely fortunate - it was a great stroke of luck <= that we got 
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J.B. Hutson to handle that tobacco program. 

I think I was far more concerned than Jerome Frank or. | 
the rest of his associates over the actual welfare of the 
cotton farmers, right down to the day laborer whose lot was 
much worse than the sharecropper’s. The sharecropper became 
the rallying cry of many of the boys from the pavements who 
wouldn't have known a sharecropper when they saw one. TI was 
deeply concerned with their actual welfare. The point I made 
is that the size of the pie that is going to be divided has 
to be increased. That was the thing we were after, There was 
no magic, without doing that, by which the lot of the laborer « 
whether a sharecropper or a day laborer = could >e improved in 
the cotton states. That not only meant that prices should be 
raised. This is the fundamental thing that has never been 
emphasized enough. It meant a diversification in the use of 
resources, both human and material, in the South, That was abe 
solutely required. It also put an urgent emphasis upon the 
necessity of developing in the South more employment opportun- 
ities than those that were available in agriculture. The point 
was that throughout that period, agriculture had been mads the 
shock absorber for industrial unemployment. When pecple can't 
get jobs in cities, the normal flow of surplus vopulation 
from farm to city is forced to come to an end. Or if people do 


geo to the city, they walk the pavements and are dependent on 
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charity or relief for their maintenance. In the Triple-A days 
I became convinced of something I've emphasized more since, 
which is that a very large part of the farm program doesn't 
have its roots in farming at all or in the conditions of mare 
keting and farm cropse It has its roots in ths general indus= 
trial picture - the extent and certainty of employment oppore 
tunities in the city. This is a vast complicated thing, and 
it couldn't be simplified quite as much as some of the intel~ 
lectually and politically minded boys tried to simplify it. 
It just isn't that simple. 

I don't believe I ever met Nicholas Roerich personally. 
There's a man in Berkley, Knowles A. Ryerson, to whom the name 
Nicholas Roerich means a great deal. Nicholas Roerich was only 
a name to me. I heard gossip around the Department which linked 
Roerich and Mr. Wallace. It was later referred to as evidence 
of Henry's mystical qualities and interests, and so forth, but 
I know nothing about it at all. I never talked to Wallace about 
it. ‘The feeling was that it was sort of a "wacky" deal. I 
don't know anything about it. It was-.one of the kind of things 
that gossip branded as queer, but I absolutely know nothing as 
to the facts on that. 

In ECA Ryerson has been chief of mission, I think, in 
Thailand. I know he was stationed in Thailand. I don't know 


whether he was chief of mission or note I suppose he was. In 
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Thailand he met some people who linked Roerich with Russia and 
referred to present activities of Roerich as being tied in with 
the communist apparatus. It wasn't definite and clear, but it 
was just enough to indicate that in Ryergon's mind, as of today 
£19537 he is inclined to think there may have been that connece 
tion then, although I question very much whether it was in his 
mind at the tims. 

I know Appleby knew of Roerich and I know it concerned 
hime I'm sure he referred to it to me. My impression is that 
Paul was not sympathetic with Henry's ties with Roerich. 

I had an opportunity to read what purported to be copies 
of the Roerich-Wallace correspondence, better known as the 
“Guru Letters", but I didn't read them, I have never seen them. 
I didn't so much run from this business as I didn't run for it. 
I had plenty to do, and I didn't go out of my way to inform my- 
self about it. 

I remember somewhat the tussle I had with Senator Harry 
Byrd in the early summer of 193), over changes in the Triple-A. 
I don't know whether it was very much of a tussle. I went up 
and talked with him about it. Senator Byrd was very courteous 
in listening to my explanation of what we wanted to do with the 
marketing agreement sections of the Triple-A Act, but he was 
ademant. Of all the men in the Senate from states in which farm 


programs were really somewhat extensive, I think Byrd was most 
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consistently against us and was not interested. His own come 
mercial operation was that of apple grower. Obviously, we had 
no particular program for apples, and even if we had developed 
such a program I'm quite sure Senator Byrd would not have been 
® cooperator. He was always on the up-and-up and on the level. 
He'd tell you exactly what he thought. I told him the reasons 
why we wanted our marketing agreement amendments. I think they 
made a logical story. I think possibly they even softened his 
opposition, somewhat = that is, it didn't become a life and 
death matter with Senator Byrd. I remember the long-continued 
operation in trying to get amendments to the marketing agree- 
ments act. Byrd was vocal in his opposition. But it was not 
something I would have recalled if I hadn't been reminded of it. 
I don’t think the fact that on June 19, 1931, Tugwell 
was named first Under Secretary of Agriculture was as irritating 
to me as it was to Secretary Wallace. I think this was Roose« 
velt's idea. M.L. Wilson's appointment as assistant secretary 
was unanimously accepted within the Department. I qualify it 
because to say that it was unanimously accepted outside the 
Department is taking in a lot of territory. I had no particular 
qualification beyond that. Among the people with whom I was in 
contact, anything that brought M.L. back into agriculture and 
the Department, putting him in a position to touch policy, was 
wonderful. I think Secretary Wallace sensed then what he became 
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econvineed of later, that this business of having as right-hand 
man somebody who maintains an open and direct connection with 
the President is not good. It's poor organization. Tugwell 
was interested in many things. I'm sure the routine adminis- 
tration bored him. He was almost no administrator at all, in 
my judgment. He had to be an administrator when he took ade 
ministrative responsibility in Resettlement, and so forth, and 
I think he made a mess of them. 

Rex Tugwell is one of many men I knew in the course of 
government who were brilliant idea men and who have, I think, 
great value. But their value is impaired and they become a 
positive menace when their idea generation is saddled with ade 
ministrative responsibility and responsibility for fronting a 
program with the public. I have known many men = and some good 
friends of mine - who should have been kept in that capacity 
instead of being made administrators or executives. ——= === 


InJune, 193), the Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act was passede 
The situation had been bad in the northern Great Plains and 
some of the corn belt states, particularly. There was system= 
atic resistance to sheriffs sale&®, and so forth. It was not 
something that originated in the Triple-A. It was a move treate 
ing a symptom with which, as I recall it, I was personally sympae- 


thetic. I believe the Senators and Representatives from North 
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Dakota thought of that legislation. 

Marvin Jones was an able and sympathetic operator on the 
Hill. He was a Little lukewarm personally on some aspects of 
the farm program in 1933 and 1931. In those “hundred days” 
when legislation was being rushed through Congress after it had 
been worked out in the Executive branch, there was a close- 
working arrangement between Congress and the Executive. The 
Executive led, fixed policy, and Congress followed it through 
without very much question. Marvin was an excellent operator 
on that. I had the highest regard for Marvin as a chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. He and Cliff Hope repre» 
sented two of the best and most effective chairmen in my exe 
perience. Their chairmanship in each case was marked by the 
utmost considerateness for minority points of view, whick kept 
the committee on its toes and interested, so that you'd go to 
a meeting of the House Committees on Agriculture and you'd be 
almost certain to have a solid bank of members in attendance. 

Marvin Jones surely initiated one idea, and hung to it 
like a puppy to a root. That was an emendment which appropri-«- 
ated thirty percent of the customs revenues to the disposition 
of agricultural surplus = Section 32. I certainly did not sug- 
gest it to Marvin. As far as I know, Marvin originated the idea 
and pushed it, and it was a very useful device for supplying 


funds. We had little opportmity to use the total amount in 
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export sales, which wes Marvin's original idea, but it became 
extremely useful in increasing domestic consumption in different 
ways, which was disposition of surpluses. When I was in the 
Department it wasn't used as broadly as it was later, but we 
started the distribution of school lunches and things of that 
sorte I'm not sure but what we had to go to Marvin and get a 
little amendment made in Section 32 to do that. I'm not sure 
but what the first draft really provided only for export. I'm 
not sure. We had that broadened, and that was done before TI 
left the Department. 
There may have been other cases of his initiating ideas. 
Mervin Jones was by no means a sterile individual, I didn't 
mean to imply that. He was a good leader. Marvin was always 
helpful in his suggestions. He was a good man to sit down and 
bounce the ball back and forth with. When you're formulating 
or considering programs, it is extremely helpful to have a man 
like Marvin Jones to sit down and talk with, He certainly per- 
formed as a New Dealer. He was not a Jerome Frank type New 
Dealer, or anything of the kind. He had a real streak of 
realism in him. Ths term “New Dealer" as a classification has 
grown to connote a longehair. That's the way it's used as a 
term of reproach. Really, to me, the New Deal meant precisely 
what it says. It was an attempt to make use of the powers of 
government to relieve serious maladjustments that had developed 
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and to induce, at least I thought, a measure of stability in 

the economy which had been lacking. It didn't mean to me what 

it senerally means now - that is, somebody who wanted the govern= 
ment to move in and take everything over and run it. In that 
sense, Marvin would not have been a New Dealer. From the stand= 
point of his part in the developments of the thirties, Marvin 
Jones was a New Dealer in the sense that the term was generally 
used then, I think, 

In August I spoke at a state fair in Des Moines, end I 
swore then that I'd never speak at a atate fair again, although 
I did on one or two occasions. It was an impossible thing. They 
were very courteous, but no one should ever try to compete with 
the harness races and the hot dog venders. People don't come 
to the state fair tc hear speeches. I apprehended this, but 
the pressure from Charlie Hearst and others was very create 
Towa was my native state. I arranged what I thought was a 
pretty good speech - not too long. ‘They sat and listened to it 
reasonably well - much better than the crowd did subsequently 
when I flew to Great Falls, Montana, to speak at the northern 
Montana state fair. For the sake of any who may be tempted 
hereafter, I would advise them not to accept invitations to 
adéress @ state fair. I don't think that address changed the 
course of history at all. It's a poor place to make a speech. 

In the three volume work of the published Roosevelt 
letters there is a letter from FDR to Henry Wallace, dated 
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September 8, 193, that says: 


Dear Henry, 

IT think very decidedly that this is 
apparently a straight out-and-out agricultural 
fight. You, or if you cannot go, Davis, ought 
to make an effort to appear in that district 
before election day. Will you handle it? 


Always sincerely, 
FDR 


Apparently Wallace hed told FDR that W.R. Dimlapy, 
who had been assistant secretary of agriculture about 192), 
was running against Representative Mell G. Underwood in Ohio 
on a platform of opposition to the New Deal farm volicy. 

FOR was suggesting that I ought to go out and set 
into the political fight. on behalf? of the New Deal, I did 
not 50e I really don't remember anything about being asked 
to. I wuldn't have been tempted to do thate I think it 
would have been a perfectly proper thing for Henry Wallace to 
do. A cabinet member is a member of the President's political 
team. 

On September 27, 193i, Roosevelt reorganized the NRA. 
Jomson resigned on the 25th of September, and the NRA was 
placed wider Donald R. Richberg. I recall that I served on a 
subcormittes with Ickes, Richberg, and Perkins, because I attend- 
ed several mestings of a small grown like that in which we were 


dealing with this whole problem of productivity and sustained 
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employment. Toward the latter days of our activity we concen= 
trated pretty much on studying the possibilities in the annual 
wace in industry - in the construction businsss and other lines 
- sc that instead of labor's trying to get the hichest mit 
wage for the minimum of production, it would be encoursged by 
security « by having an amual wage =~ to seek continuous high 
production. We save a great deal of thought to that. We made 
a report. So fer as I imow, it never saw the light of day. I 
don't know what happened to it. 

I remember the xeeting on January 22, 1935, a night meet~ 
ing at the White House with F.D.R. NRA had ceased to be very 
much of a factor. It had flattened out. I don't kmow personally 
why dohnson resigned. The NRA had collapsed. It was a disappoint- 
ment to Johmson, who had thought it a great thins. Looking back 
on it I would be more inclined to put the question as, "Why 
hadn't he resigned sooner?" Johnson was a msn-on-horseback 
type. He felt right at home in his role ‘n the period when you 
wanted to beat the tom-toms and stir up parades and dash across 
the scene in a flamboyant msnner,. But when it came right down 
to the steady business of slugging something out and getting it 
done, he was not at home. I think people had generally lost 
confidence in NRA and Johnson. I would express it more as, 

“Why hadn't he resigned before he did?" It ceased to be a factor 
on the Washington scene. I think, as George Pesk did, that 


Johnson was drinking heavily. There was a little corps of 
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devoted and almost fanatical admirers of General Johnson's who 
probably created the atmosphere which led him to stay on as 
long as he did. I remember one of the boys - a newspaperman 
named Paul Anderson = committed suicide about that tine. 

This was not my first contact with Frances Perkins. f 
had attended a number of meetings with her. I remember one was 
when I was asked to attend a Cabinet meeting, when neither Secre-= 
teary Wallace nor Rex Tugwell was available, in order to report 
on some phases of the agricultural progrem. Miss Perkins showed 
a keen interest in and a measure of mild astonishment at the ex- 
planation of some of the things we'd been doing, because I imagine 
that she'd been impressed with some of the bad things said about 
use It was quite heartening to me. I remember very distinctly 
that she was the kind of a listener who brought out the best in 
the nerson who was doing the talking. She is a very able person. 

I remember a dinner party at her home one evening at 
which Mrs. Davis spilled ths wine on the tablecloth and I think 
Gown Miss Perkins’ dress. That is probably one of the most vivid 
recollections of Washington my wife has. Both of us came away 
with profound admiration for the way Miss Perkins carried it 
off, so that it was done in a moment and everything proceeded 
smoothly. She was a competent person. She was devoted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, yet at the same time T had a feeling that she 


was a stout advisor. I don't believe, from what I saw of her, 
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she would have hesitated to express an opinion even if it were 
contrary to the position the President had taken. I don't know 
about that. That's the feeling I had. She's a person in her 
own right. 

Se Glay Williams was the opposite number in the adminis- 
tration of NRA for some time, and I had quite a lot to do with 
him. He was president, then board chairman of the R.d. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company in Winston Salem, North Carolina. He was a very 
able man. He had one little trait that was amusing. Clay was 
a great big fellow. Winston Salem is a Camel cigarette towne 
The Reynolds Tobacco Company has made many people wealthy, and 
the leading femilies in Winston Salem are, in one way or anothers 
tied in with the Reynolds Tobacco Company. Wy older son lives 
there. We is on the Gordon Gray newspapers. iI'tve visited the 
town since many times, and when I state that it's a Camel ciga~ 
rette town, that's what I mean. When Mrs. Davis goes there she 
carries any brand of cigarettes she has loose in her bag so it 
isn't conspicuous that she isn't taking them out of the Camel 
pack. Clay Willians would come into my office = and I'm sure 
he did this all sround Washington « and he'd pull out a package 
« always just opened ~ of Camel cigsrettes. He wag almost a 
chain smoker. He'd light one. When he'd leave the office, he'd 
leave the package on your desk. It was always left behind hin. 


I don't know where he carried all the packages he distributed 
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around Washington, but he had them. 

Clay was sort of a liquidator. I mean, it was in the 
liquidating stages of the NRA. I nad dealt with hin quite ace 
tively in '33 and early '3l when we were developing a cigarette- 
type tobacco program. I negotiated with him in a very tough 
series of mectings when we were trving to work out a contract 
which would commit the tobacco buyers = the tobacco cormanies = 
to go in the market and take the 1933 crop, and pay for it at 
& certain minimum price. They were asked to do this in consider- 
ation of the agreement of the producers not to burden the market 
with excess surpluses; the asreement on the growers! part to 
hold acreage within bounds. The bright or flu=cured tobacco, and 
the burley tobacco are the two princinal types which go into the 
makine of Americen cigarettes. They're not the only types, but 
they're the two that provide the pull of the tobacco in the 
cigarette. It was perfectly obvious that if the srowers were 
assured a price considerably higher than the prevailing prices 
on the 1932 crop, the response in production could create a bure 
cen that the tobacco companies would be unwilling to assume. 
Normally they carried something like a three-year stock, aging 
in warehouse. If they were required to extend that to four years 
supply or more, it would be something they wouldn't wcertake. 
But as long as the growers, on one hand, were willing to so into 


2 program of restraint on production, the tobacco companies were 
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ready to move, themselves, to provide a better market, We had 
a great deal of books and records discussion in those cases, too. 
I imagine Tugwell wanted to attend the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome in September, 193), with Paul 
Aopleby. There'd be no reason why he couldn't place hinseif 
or anybody he wanted to on the American delegation to the meet= 
ing, Being a delegate to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture meent less than it had meant before. When the International 
Institute of Agriculture was first established, students of farm 
affairs had great expectations and great hopes for it. When 
Henry C. Taylor had the rug jerked out from under nim in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, there was not a very long 
sep, as I recall it, before he became the permanent American 
delegate there, I talked with Henry Taylor many times about it 
in the period before ne went. He had great dreams of what it 
might do. You don't hear very much about it now /1953/ since 
the growth of the specialized agencies comected with the United 
Nationse It just hasn't amounted to very much, I think that 
Tugwell wanted to co, probably. I know of no sinister motive 
on bis part. I think he wanted to go, and I can't think of any 
reason why an Under Secretary of Agriculture wouldn't have been 
a good selection. As I remember, both Paul and Rex wantec to 
maxe the trip - wanted to go over theree 


Toey returned in November, and it was rimmored thet Tugwell 
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was leaving the Department. I think it's true that my relation= 
ship with Appleby had deteriorated badly in 193). I don't recall 
that people had been talking to me about him. My own experiences 
indicated that there was a well-organized although informal 
group within the Department of Agriculture, mainly centered in 
the Triple-A - in the legal division, the constmmers counsel, 
and the Secretary's office - which was planning and trying to 
instigate policy moves that in my judgement were not intended 
when Gongress enacted the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It was 
duping that period that I became convinced that a lot of it 
centered in Appleby and Baldwin in the Secretary's office, 
That was something which George Peek had contended from the 
beginning but which I had discounted before that, both out loud 
to him and in my own minds 

In retrospect I would say Victor Christgau was the man 
in the Triple-A top executive organization on whom these people 
depended and with whom they probably were in frequent consulta- 
tione I don't think that had clarified in my own mind at that 
timee I had become increasingly convinced that Vic was not ai 
effective executive by that time. An effective executive is 
somebody who will take an assignment and see that it's neatly 
buttoned up and completed and will follow through getting things 
done that need to be done and do it effectively, If I were to 


personalize it I'd peint to Jesse Tapp as a top-flight executive. 
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Hets one of the most effective administrators I ever had ex~ 
perience with, 

I think there were a muuber of cases where decisions by~ 
passed me and went to the Secretary, They were not of conspic« 
uous importance. I think there were many more cases where it 
was attempted, I had a pretty sood group around we. There 
were two young men as assistants ~ William &, Byrd, Jr., and 
Prank A, Brown ~ who had their ears to the ground fairly well. 
Then there were many others - one or two wen in the solicitor's 
office. Jonn P, Wenehel was liaison between the solicitor's 
office and the seneral counsel's office, When he left the 
Department he becane chief counsel for the Kireau of Internal 
Revenue. Heats now retired from government and he has some 
consulting business or practice in washington now #1953 7. On 
the conditions that developed in the legal division of the 
Triplej-A leading up to the somwtalled purge ani all that veriod, 
Wenehel's report would be invaluable, I would think. Sted 
would cateh things that woulc puazle him, There were Tolley 
and Tapp. It was a situation that at that time concerned and 
worried some of these mem more than it dic mew I was never 
particularly concerned avout formalities, I was concerned 
about getting thi»gs done, and unless a cevelopment interfered 
seriously with that I woul:m't have been particularly uneasy 


about it. Howcver, concitions were :etting worse sll the time. 
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By January of 1935 I estimated that about ninety percent 
of my energy and time was required for internal policing and 
keeping things on the track inside the organization. It was a 
hard way to make a living. I think most men who carry responsi= 
bility will find that their subconscious doesn't go to sleep 
when they want it to. I walked the floor, all right, during 
that fall. My wife says that is no figure of speech. 

I remember the Farm Bureau convention in Nashville, 
December 10 to 12, partly because of the bitterly cold weather 
that hit at that time. I had a room in the Hermitage Hotel, I 
think. Both main Nashville hotels front the public park which 


_is a square in the center of the city. I had awakened at the 


very crack of dawn. To people from the North, a trip down to 
Nashville was a trip to the sunny South. I looked out of the 
window on a wintry scenee I saw an old man with an overcoat 
on and his coat collar up, a muffler aromd his ears, and high 
wool socks uder boots clear up to his Imees, with mittens on, 
walking around the fountains in the park and carefully Imocking 
off the icicles that himg dew one foot, two feet =< enormous 
icicles! It was bitterly cold. This was an aspect of tha 
sumy South that I hadn't expected. 

It was a good Farm Bureau ‘amatine I don't recall any 
perticular fireworks. There might have been some. All crops 


were represented there, of course. I dontt think the cotton 
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problem was acute, that it had any manifestations that looked 
like trouble. at that time. Manifestations of it in private 
conversation weren't too apparent to me. We had, of course, 
procesdad about half way into the 3-35 cotton contracts at 
that time. I think we had had a minimum of difficulty with ite 
I don't recall any particular probleme 

There was an increasing concern, even as sarly as thats, 
on the part not only of Farm Bureau leaders but of cooperatives, 
Grange, and other farm leaders over what they felt was an in~ 
creasing tendency on the Secretary's part to be associated in 
his thinking and talking with the men making up the group = 
it's hard for me to classify the group I mean - the Tugwell- 
Frank group in the Departmente Henry Wallace's closest friends 
and associates prior to his becoming Secretary of Agriculture 
and in his early months as Secretary had been Cliff Gregory and 
the mid-west farm leaders who had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with his father during his administration as Secretary. At 
this time it had become apparent to them that Henry was mich 
less comfortable with them; he sought their counsel less fre« 
quentiy. Hany of them during that period spoke to me about it 
with considerable concern. That had developed by that time. 

As one result they probably moved closer to me, although 
it was a little difficult to do that. I had always had close 
relations = friendly relations = with them going back to ay first 
meetings with them in the twenties. ‘There was free consultation 
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but not exclusive consultation. Soe I don't know that they 
moved closer. I think the fact was that over in our shop, 
end in some of the other old branches of the Department, they 
felt more at home than they did arowmd the Secretary's office. 

fhe Farm Bureau leaders had a feeling that they were 
being kept out of Wallace's office. They had a feeling that 
when they were with Henry, Henry was less frank and less come 
fortable in their presence than he had normally been. It's 
possible that Wallace was trying to even things out so that he 
wouldn't be closer to one group than to others, and I don't have 
the slightest doubt that Henry could have believed, too, that 
that was the motivation. But that certainly wasn't the whole 
CAUSE > | | . 

During the fell of '3 John L. Lewis was the head of the 
Congress of Industrial Orgenizations (CIO), He was very ambi- 
tious. I grew to believe, although I didn't try to set actual 
evidence and I didn't question people about it, that Paul, 
Gardner Jackson; and some others in our organization were seeing 
quite a little of Lewis and people associated closely with hin, 
I felt, at the time, that one of the things being promoted and 
being fed to Henry Wallace in judicious doses was the thought 
that it was going to be possible to develop a tie-up between 
Labor, as represented by CIO, and discontented elements in agri-~ 
culture. I felt that Henry was being led to believe that was a 
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political force which would back him for the Presidency, and 
that by fits and starts Henry was beginning to rationalize in 
terms of higheminded soeial action and so forth, the course he 
should take in the Department of Agriculture, I just had a 
feeling that that was going ons The symptoms of political 
maneuvering were beginning to be there in the fall of 13h. =F 
think that Henry had fits and starts on it, but I believe the 
eroup was consciously working to that end in the Department. 
Wallace could be moved by other mene To a greater or Lesser 
extent that's true of every man, I think, and particularly of 
aman in a high office when there aren't enough hours in the 
day to seo all the people he'd like to or all who want to see 
hime It's possibie for a group immediately surrounding a man 
to create a clinate in which perspective gradually shifts, The 
higher the office, the more likely that is to take place. I 
think that was true of Henry Wallace, although it was also true 
of Iie. Roosevelt and it's been true of every President I've 
known. Those things do happens 

From that particular point of view, my office was not on 
the inside with the Secretary. It could be said in fairness, 
perhaps, that my own thinking was conditioned, through prefere 
ence and inclination, by the doers, the operating men, although 
I was on good terms with the plamers and used them. My own 


disposition was to feel more at home with the men like Hutson 
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and Tapp and others who were capable of taking a problem and 
coming up with a course of action designed to solve or at least 
ameliorate the condition of which the problem was a symptom, and 
getting things done with ite So I suppose T had my ow nucleus 
there that problably conditioned my thinking, too. 

Tre doer has to have a good deal of the planner in him or 
he isn't much good. He is a plarmer who has that sense in choice 
of means that is likely to secure an intended result. In my case, 
the results sought ware the results set forth in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. I didn't mean the term "planner" disrespectfully. 
Tolley was, I think, more at home in planning than he was in the 
execution of plans, but he combined both qualities very well. 

We could take a man like Ezekiel and throw problems in his lap 
and he would come up with something. We didn't always adopt 
whet Zeke would recommend, but he would come up with something, 
and it hed value. There's a great place for theme An idea man 
is a necessary part of any organization. The trouble comes when 
the idea men reach the point where they have the last word on 
policy and action, because frequentiy they lack the experience 
and the balance to secure good public administration. J+ would 
be the same thing in a business office. They're wonderful to 
have, and to have right close to youe They're able to generate 
ideas faster than you can assimilate them. ‘Meany of the ideas 
Will be zood. But if the idea men at the same time have the 
power to move in action with those ideas they'll often get you 
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into trouble. 

Tn December I wasn't thinking of quittings On the other 
hand, I don't think I was averse to the circulation of the idea 
that I might. I didn't deliberately plen it, or anything of the 
kind. Some recognition of the advantages of holding a stick 
over Wallace's head to do something and of getting things lined 
up so if IT wanted to quit I'd have a job waiting for me was 
probebly in my mind, but I wasn't fishing for another job. As 
a matter of fact, the decisions that precipitated action in 
early "35 came about within a very short space of time, as a 
result of what might be called a "last straw" tyne of situation 
that developed. | 

I don't remember when I first met Dr. Will W,. Alexander. 
Hets associated in my mind with Farm Security. I probably met 
him if he was knocking around the Department very much at that 
time. Undoubtedly I would have met him. Gensrally my impression 
of Will Alexander was a favorable one, but I dontt recali the 
first meeting. 

I may have had some discussions with Roosevelt about an 
international cotton conference leading to an international cot« 
ton agreement. I don't recall them, however. We really got 
more interest and action, of course, on an international wheat 
conference than we did on an international cotton conference. 


I favored en international wheat agreement. I wouldn't kmow 
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who did the best work on behalf of this in the Department. Tf 
don't recall the extent to which Ezekiel may have been active 
on that. Some of the people in the Office of Forsvign Agricule 
turel Relations (OFAR) were very active in it. Tesiie Aw 
Wheeler was active, Loyd V. Steere, and umiess I'm wistaken, 
more of the impulse came from that office than from anywhere 
else. Henry Taylor might heve been interestec in thet from 
his outside point of view. Steere was one of the pioneers in 
agricultural work abroad. He's now /January, 19537 stationed 
at Warsaw. He has just left India. | 

I remember thet the Pacific Northwest wheat situation 
was one of the more critical of the wheat picture. They had 
an extraordinarily large portion of the exportable surpluse 
It was not readily marketable. There was a somewhat different 
type of wheet there than would move east for the customary mili» 
ing blends. To the extent that a place cowld be found for it © 
abroad, i was in favor of ccoperation in any move of that sort. 
Dewey C. Dorman I remember as an old NonePartisan League leader. 
T had met him in Montana and North Dakota when he was an active 
organizer for the NonePartisan League, but I don!t remember 
meeting with him on the Pacific Northwest wheat problem. I 
talked to lewis Sechvellenbach, a Senator, about that situation 
a number of times. I met Congressman Walter Marcus Plerce a 


munber of times. He's the same Pierce who subsequently became 
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governor of Oregon. My only recollection of meeting Dorman 

at that time = except that I have a very clear picture of him 
in my mind « is that we hed sort of a reunion. I hadn't heard 
of him for years, and it was sort of interesting to see him 
show up again in this other context. But that was a specific 
problem that needed handling, all right ~ that Pacific North- 
west wheat problem. If they had come in with me and we had 
had the resources and there had been an opportunity to move it 
about at some price which would have absorbed some of the loss 
out of our Section 32 funds, or otherwise, I would have favored 
it, I imagine. 

I don't have all the annual reports we put out in the 
Triple-A in my possession. The only reason I happen to have 
this one (1933), is that Fred Henshaw, a young man who had been 
in our AAA information division, is now with us here in the 
Ford Foundation. Fred had this copy which he helped write, and 
he brought it to me just the other day /January, 19537. We 
don't have an enormous number of ex-Department of Agriculture 
personnel in the Ford Foundation. Tolley is our Washington 
consultant or representative, and u.L. Wilson is now in India 
for use Wilson's biography ought to be a particularly appealing 
one because he didn't push himself out in front on the stage, in 
a period when he set in motion a lot of forces. Then we heve 


Fred Henshaw here. Then, of course, we've drawn Douglas 
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Ensminger out of the Department. Appleby, at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, heads the Maxwell School devoted to public administration. 
Chester Bowles and Ensminger had been very keen for Appleby as 
the man to meet a request which had come from the. government 
of India = from Prime Minister Nehru and the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Deshmukh. Mre Deshmukh is one of the strong and 
capable men in the Indian ministry. They wanted some advisor 
to take a look at their situation and advise them as to steps 
that might be taken to improve the quality of their public ad-= 
ministration. I approved the designation of Appleby, ad hets 
over there now /19537. I notice Chester Bowles' resignation 
as ambassador was accepted yesterday /Jenuary %» 19537 + Bowles 
has made an excellent ambassador to India. Earlier, Bowles 
hed asked our New York office what we thought of Paul Appleby 
as the chief of Point-) nieaion in India, and I had advised 
against it. But this seemed to be ea specific field in which 
Paul could render a good service, and it looked ail right to 
mee But I didn't go out and pick him. He was chosen largely 
on Ensminger's recommendation growing out of his telks with 
Bowles in India. 

I haven't had much contact with Paul since '35. He was 
the son of a Methodist minister and showed a strong moral strain 
in college. I think Paul had a tendency to look after the 
morals of his fellow citizens, all right. There was a good deal 
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of the witch-burning Puritan in Paul. But, to go baek to Magnus 
Johnson in Minnesota, he wasn't above cussing a little bit and 
taking a little drink, and so forth, 

I was having almost daily conferences with Wallace in 
January, 1935, I expressed myself several times to Wallace 
about Appleby, but the time that sticks in my mind most clearly 
was incidental to the request thet I be given the green light 
to discharge a number of men, and clear up the conflict that 
had developed in the AAA. That was in February. I don't ree 
member a conference with Wallace on January 18, 1935, particue 
larly, although I think I expressed concern to Henry several 
times ebout Paul. Henry's attitude was that we should all 
bury the axe. He often said that friction generates action and 
energy and that's probably a good thing. I would point out 
that it can be carried too far; pacing the floor at night is 
a little too high price to pay. But at that time and up until 
the incident of the legal opinion on the 1931-35 cotton con= 
tract came up, I was perfectly willing to continue to try to 
get along. I had expressed myself to Henry, however, about 
Paule 

I remember that Wallace, Tolley, Wilson, Tugwell, and I 
met on January 2), 1935 and began to diseuss the regional organi«- 
zation of the TripleeA, The books and records difficulty was 


chronice I think the way the books and records clause came into 
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the picture particularly at this jimcture was that we were at 
that time working on amendments to the marketing agreements 
sections of the Triple-A. What I wanted was legislative author~ 
ity conferred on the Secretary so that he could issue orders 
incorporating the appropriate Books and Records power so that we 
would not have to go to the processors, whose cocperation we 
needed to make the marketing agreement work, with the demand 
that they sign a volmmtary agreement which signed away their 
defenses - as they contended it did = against abuse of the right 
to examine books and records. By that time the counsel for the 
processors had reached a point where they were saying, "We're 
perfectly willing to go ahead with your program. We're perfectly 
willing that you should issue a marketing order that gives you 
the right to examine anything anyone wants to. But don't ask us 
to agree voluntarily toe an wmlimited right to go into our files, 
books and records, because we want to preserve our legal richts 
in this thing ~ our legal rights to resist fishing expeditions 
through our books and records that are made with some totally 
different purpose in view than to determine whether we are acting 
legally and appropriately in carrying out the provisions of the 
marketing agreement.” I accepted that point of view and worked 
hard to get that legislation adopted. In that comnection, we 
had a good deal of debate about the Books and Records clause. 
From the very begimminge ths processors had contended that 
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the Secretary's right to examine books and records should be 
subject to materials and information relevant to the subject 
at hand «- to the operations sought under the agresment. I can 
illustrate that by an extreme case which I think started more 
alarm among the processors than anything else. We were consider= 
ing a marketing agreement with some of the fruit processors « 
ceamners ~ on the Pacific Coast. It might have been some other 
of the marketing agreements. The Books and Records standard 
provision, which the legal division was supporting, was unlimited 
in its scope. One of the prospective parties to the marketing 
azcreenent in California was an affiliate of the Libby packing 
company (Libby, McNeil and Libby), ‘The question was raised in 
one of our discussions as to whether the language of the markete 
ing agreement « if Libby became a party to it and signed it « 
gave the Department of Agriculture the right to seize the books 
and records of the meat packing affiliate in Chicago and else- 
where and to conduct any kind of an expedition into the books ad 
records the representative of the Secretary might desire. The 
answer had to be, “Yes, it did.™® Of course, that sent cold chills 
up end down the back of every processor in America. It was, 
from that time on, just useless to talk about a volimtary market- 
ing agreement with that varagraph in it, although we kept pressing 
for them. 

This deadlock led us to decide on a course which seemed 


to ms to give us the green light to go ahead, and at the same 
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time to give us every protection that we were entitled to against 
abuse of the powers which such a marketing agreement would confer 
on the processors. Woe asked Congress to enact amendments that 
would, among other things, authorize us to issue orders in cone 
nection with marketing agreements stipulating the unlimited 
right to exemine the books and records of the particinating busi= 
ness firms. They would accept that. There never was any opposi- 
tion to a books and records clauses thet would give the Department 
authority to go inte the books and records to the fullest extent 
necessary to throw complete light on the operations under the 
agreements, so that there would be no veil drawn over the operae 
tions under the marketing agreement. They were perfectly willing 
to operate | on thet basis of mandatory orders because, as they 
expressed it to us, they had not signed away by contract the 
pight to go into court to resist any invasion of their rights 
which they considered wmlawful. For example, they would resist 
an examination into the profit structure of one particular vacke 
ing company under the guise of relevance to the operation of & 
canning effilliate. The case cited is an extreme case, but it 
was the one where the representative of the seneral counsel's 
office - I think it was Pressman = had said, "Why, of course the 
plight would exist under this to go anywhere you wanted for infore 
mation you felt you would like to have." So that was one of the 
armendments I was trying to get in the section of the Triple-A 
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lav reletive to marketing acreenonts. 

I don't remember going to see the President with Wallace 
m January 25, 1935. It was always possible on anything that 
came up to arrange an appointment with President Roosevelt. We 
aid it, perhaps, sometimes more frequently than we needed toe 
I think this meeting was the iind of a thing that was important 
so thet the President world understand the respective points of 
view. I!m really not sure where Wallace stood on this. I thinks 
that throughout the early stages when George Peek was there, he 
was wholly backing Jerome Frank, At this stage I'm not sure 
where Henxy stood. On this question I believe he ‘supported my 
point of view. At least, I was doing the best I could up on | 
the Hill to get it passed. I thinic he supported the position, 
all right. 

I don't recall having any strong objection to the region~ 
al rather than the commodity approach to the Triple-A admwinistra- 
tions ff liked the old commodity sections pretty well, but we had 
developed a lot of fleid operations + many cutting into the same 
territory. iI think the regionel approach, where we could give 
major emphasis in one coummity to the most important crops but 
at the same time look after the others, impressed me as efficient 
organization. I didn't originate it but I supported it. I had 
an affection for the old commodity sections we had. It was a 


neat administrative arrangement, but it did have disadvantages. 
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In a mixed farming state where there were wheat, tobacco, corn 
and hogs, some rice, some sugar beets, there were advantages 
to the regional program. You could weigh them and come out 
supporting that reorganization, 

® hese meetinzss in January, 193 5, didntt lead to the farm 
act of early 1936 so much as the Hoosac Mills decision did. 
Trat was the decision of the Supreme Court which invalidated 
the processing tax. 

Late in January, 1935, I took a field trip in the South. 
I returned shortlir after February 1, Without consulitins records 
not readily avallable to me here I camnot tell you the exact 
date, but I am of the opinion that I zot to my office in Washing«- 
ten on Saturday xhich would have been February 2, I was immedi-~ 
ately corfronted by a de velopment which was the immediate cause 
of the "purge™ ~ as some of the newspapers called it at that 
time ~ the enforced resignation of Jerome Frank, Lee Pressman, 
and a number of others from their posts in the AAA, and the abo~ 
lition of the general counsel's office, It was all but a fait 
accompli when I sot back to the office, A tele=ram had been 
sent to all of the state cotton administrators tellins then that 
a new legal o pinion was about to be issued by the Devartnent | 
Ww hich would give a new interpretation to Seetion 7 of the 193-35 
cotton contract. As I recall it, the telegram was actually sent 


out by Paul Appleby in the name of the Secretary, during my 
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absence. Victor Christgau, who was acting administrator while 
Iwas away, had passed on it and approved it. I would not have 
approved it. I did not imow a damm thing about it mtil TF got 
to the office efter my trip. Christgau couldn't have been mder 
any tilugions at ell about whether or not I would have approved 
ite 

fo fi11 this in, and without consulting any aids to memory 
that would help me fix dates and the sequence of events more 
clearly, let me tell what happened. The moming I returned to 
my office, which I think was Saturday, February 2, my first 
apsointment was with Williem E. Byrd, Jr., who was one of my 
assistents, I reviewed with him developments during my absence, 
just as I customarily did with him, Miss Piper, and Franix Brown, 
the other assistant, to catch up on what had happened. Byrd 
said: “One thing happened here while you were gone thet has me 
puzzled. I don't know anything about it, although perhaps you 
do. A telegram went out from Appleby to the state administra~ 
tors in all the cotton states telling them to stand by for a 
legal opinion relating to the 193l=35 cotton contract, which 
would have farereaching consequences. I don't imow what that 
refers to. Perhaps you do." 

I had no kmowledge of it, so I inmediately asked that 
someone get busy and Locate a copy of the opinion, of which T 


had, at that point, heard nothing whatever. At that time I'd 
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talked to nobody except Byrd. I had never heard of it, I had 
known nothing of it on the trip. I had not heard of it in the 
South. Bill Byrd called this to my attention the first time, 
I don't recall what the date of the telegram was in relation to 
my trip, but nobody I saw in the field had seen or heard of it. 
It didn't bring me back to washington. I hed finished my trip 
and I came back in, and Byrd called it to my attention for the 
first time. He hadn't seen it. He didmntt know what it was, 
With some difficulty we finally secured a copy of the draft of 
the opinion, which IT read, Then I really blew my top, 

The opinion held, in effect, that all tenants on land 
covered vy the 1931-35 cotton contracts must be kept in the 
same tenant relationship throughout the life of the contract 
as nad existed when the contract went into effect, It sought 
to freeze the 1933 relationships for the life of the two-year 
contract for 193-35 + a contract that had already bezn in effect 
Yor half its term under a totally different interpretation of 
that clausé. 

I didn't say anything to the people in the office about 
it, but in readin; the opinion it becaue perfectly clear to me 
that if the Department went through with the line of action that 
would result from accepting that legal opinion, Henry Wallace 
would be driven out of the Cabinet without any question. Tt was 


just that serious} After I'd satisfied myself as to what the 
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impact would be, I did walk the floor a bit on that one. 

On Friday, February lst, Congressman W. J, Driver of 
Arkansas and J.F, Tompkins, former presidert of the Arkansas 
Farm Burean Pederation, brousht in to see Wallace sight meme 
pers of the Arkensas Farm Eureau to complain regardins the 
proposed interpretation of Section 7, So the wire had gone 
out two, three, or four days earlier, In that period I ree 
member more conversations I had with Senator Jce Robinson 
then those with Driver, althouzh I remember meeting Driver, 

I remember J, F,. Tompkins and a group of others coming into my 
office during that period after the telegram had been sents 
They left Wallace for a conference with Calvin Hoover, Appleby, 
and Christgau. They conferred with Christgau instead of me 
pecause I wasn't there on Friday, the ist, 

E didn't do anything tanedtately efter hearing the news. 
During that Gay I thousht about it. The men with whom I talked 
when T had made up my mind that this was it, and that I was going 
to deo sonething, were Secretary Wallace, Seth Thomas, the solite 
itor, and MN. L. Wilson, f£ talked to them after I had slept over 
the thing. I talked over the line of action I was soinz to take 
with only those three people - Wallace, Seth Thomas, and M. L. 
Wilson. Not even my office « Bill Byrd, Frank Brown, and Carel 
Piper - nobody knew what I had discussed, 

Woen I made the appointment to talk with Henry Wallace, 

I asked that we meet out side of his office. That mizht have been 
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on Saturday, February 2. It hadn't teken me long to make up 
my mind. This really set the trigger off. I thought I had 
taken more time than that. I asked Henry to meet me. If toid 
him there was a critical situation. I was careful not to tal 
with him where Appleby would be advised of what I was trying 

to do, It would have been milikely, I think, that I called hin 
by telephone for that reason, because Appleby would have been 
in on the comversation. If Calvin Hoover had dropped in about 
that time, I might have asked him to make the appointment for 


_ 


mé, but I did not discuss any contemplated action with Colvin 
at thet time. It's possiole that I just asked hin to asi 
Wallace if he could meet with TB» I don't remember. I really 
don't remember how I made the request. But at least I got word 
to Henry that I wanted to see him and I wanted to tall to hin 
outside his owm office. 

He came over to a little side room adjoining my office. 
It was to the right of my office, as you entered it. By this 
time, of course, tho office was over in the South Building. We 
were on the cormere To come into my office normally you'd go 
through the reception room where Miss Piper and Byrd and Frank 
Brown were, I asked the Secretary to come into this side roon, 
and I left my office and went in and talked to him. I lmow it 
took us some time to get a copy of the opinion. I think it quite 


likely that it would have been in the afternoon. TI told him 
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I felt I couldn't continue to live in a situation such as we 
had in the Repantasnts 

I didm't take the approach with the Secretary that T 
wanted to quit. I wdoubtedly told him the conclusion I had 
reached, and said that here was a telegram sent into the rield 
under his name proposing a course of action which had not beon 
cleared or even discussed with me, and I assumed it hadn't with 
him - which was the fect. I said, "If the ruling were applied 
to the state of Iowa, and if we had a twoeyear contract which 
had been In effect one year, and it was proposed now that in 
respect to this cormn-hog contract applicable to Iowa that we 
male a retroactive determination, under the guise of a legal ~ 
opinion, that the tenants on an Iowa farm who had been tenants 
as of the date the contract started - approxinately one year 
earlier « hed the legal vested right to remain on that farm as 
tenants for the life of the contract, whet would you say?" 

He said, "I'd say it was crazy. It's an utterly impos= 
sible, impractical thing." | 

I said, "Think how mech worse it is when you project 
that into this explosive southern situation." ly om course 
of thinking would probably have led me to say to Henry, "Now; 
what's the motivation? You lmow as I know that this was not 
intended by Section 7 ; it was thoroughly understood with the 


legal division and consumers coumsel just what was intended, 
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nobody's fooled about that. This is not what was intended, and 
it's a tortured interpretation of the language to hold so, If 
this goes into effect, it will set off forces that will drive 
you right out of the Cabinat. You won't be able to stay." I 
think Henry, at that time, agreed with me. Tim sures he agreed 
with me for a period cf hours, anywaye I know I told him thet. 

I talzed to him two or three times during the course of 
this, in the interval between this time end the action. I talked 
to him efter I had talked to Seth Thomas, the solicitor. While 
I think my own idea of what had to be done jelled before I tali- 
ed to Wilson, it certainly didn't jell in the form of a Getermiq 
nation util I had U.L.'s advice end comsel on it. Tt would 
have been my normal disposition to talk to U.L. before I talked 
to Wallace. Perhaps I did talk to Henry in a preliminary way 
at first, and then I think I talked to him again over the weeke 
end or sometine. I got to Wilson just as soon as I could. Tf 
got to Set Thomas by soing out to his home in the Hoosevelt 
Hotel on Comnecticut Avenue. It was either on Saturday or Sune 
day. I'm not sure. I have no record here as to the time. I 
might be wrong es to the sequence, but before I finally made up 
my mind on what Iwas going to recommend finally to the Secre- 
tary = before it was clear in my mind what IT wanted to recommend = 
I talked to both the solicitor and H.L. Wilsone 

In this conversation with Wallace, I said very Little Sab 
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It's possible that I said something about quitting. I had not 
received a definite job offer. From time to time I had had 
several offers of jobs but I had no job in mind at that time, 
I did have a fairly definite job before me in 1936 when I 
finally left the Department. I had a job then that I could — 
heve gone into, but that was not before me at this time. r 
could easily have said something about Tapp and Appleby, be~ 
cause I discussed Appleby snd Baldwin with the Seerctary at a 
subsequent meeting during this interval. I may have referred 
to them at this meeting, but the particular thing I said to 
Henry about Appleby end Baldwin came when I had made up my 
mind, and named to him the men I wanted to ask to resign. 
T made comment on Appleby and Baldwin at one of our meetings 
in this connection, but that was not at this first mctinge . 
ft took place later in a talk I hed with him in his own office. 
John D. Black had gone to Harvard at this time. I don't 
recall just exactly when J.D. made his move. When I first imew 
him he was associated with the University of Minnesota. Then he 
went to Harvard. I consulted Black many times later. I don't 
recall that he was in this picture, at all. I didn't mow that 
Black wrote a letter to Wallace saying how alarmed he had be« 
come over an impending crisis in the Triple-A and sugsesting to 
Wallace that he do everything he could to keep me from quitting, 


and referring primarily te a milk situation im Boston. We were 
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having trouble constantly with the milk agreements. They were 
very tough ones and difficult ones to handle because of a tough 
combination of cireumstances. There was orgenized labor in the 
milkedrivers uion, which fixed costs. There were the milk proe 
ducers, operating through a cooperative, whose disposition was 
to deal with the milk distributors and labor on the basis of 
conceding whatever was necessary to keep the flow of milk going 
through the normal channels, in order to secure their own maxi+- 
mm returns. We had that kind of a situation ell the time. It 
resulted in every marketing agreement we put into effect in a 
milk shed being a compromise, in order to get any action, That 
was a condition + it wasn't a theory. There were many elements 
of discord in the picture. 

I don't think my mind was on a radio talk that I made on 
February 2 on the Farm and Home Hour, on the part youmg people 
take in rebuilding agriculture. The Farm and Home Hour was at 
noone YF doubt if my mind was on it. 

One early morning after one of those nights when I walked 
the floor, it became fairly clear to me what we had to do. It 
was in the interval between my first and final talks with Henry 


Wallace that this took place. 


After February 2 I certainly lost no time in getting hold 
of M.L. Wilson and talking to him, but honestly, I can't even 
remember where it took place. It's possible that I walled over 
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to his house that nighte You'd think one would remember at @ 
time like that just what happened, and I undoubtedly did for a 
time, but other things have crowded it out. I never have gone 
back to try to think of that. I've frequently regretted that, 
while it was fresh, I didn't dictate a record of events, but I 
didn't. It's possible that I didn't see M.L. until Sumday or 
Monday. TI know over the weekend, at least, if not Saturday 
afternoon, I talked to Mole, and I may have talked to him more 
than once. 

I had a very long talk with Paul Appleby, but that took 
place after the action had been taken rather than before, I 
certainly didn't disclose to Paul or anybody else what I pro- 
posed to do, except to U.L., Seth Thomas, and Henry Wallace. 
iy session with Paul was a very long one in my home on Connecti«+ 
cut Avenue after the resignations were in and the related actions 
taken, in which I tried to reason with him and tried to make 
clear the enormity of his offense as I saw it. I kmow my frame 
of mind and I know the approach I took there. It would have 
been, "Why in the hell did you send this telegram out?" It 
might have been that - just querying into it. But at that tine 
I'm sure I did not intend to do more than warn the Secretary 
about Appleby... I felt that, after all, Appleby was definitely 
the Secretary's man. He was not my man, although I think pers 


haps as a part of budget operation he may have been carried on 
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the Triple-A payroll. I thought I had no authority in Appleby's 
smd Beldwints case, and I felt I did have both authority and 
responsib ility in the case of the others. 

My mind was not made up about what I wanted to do when 
I heard from Byrd about this telegram. I had to wait wmtil Tf 
read the legal opinion end got the copy of the telegram that 
went oute I went alone to talk to Seth Thomas, Wallace may 
have talked to him separately, but I went alone to his home 
and went in and discussed the legal situation in the Department. 
I think that was on Sunday rather than Mondey. I went to his 
apartment in the Roosevelt Hotel and talked at length with him 
and got cleared up in my own mind some aspects of the course of 
action I wanted to follow. I would place it on Sunday, because 
when I went to Wallace I was completely clear in my mind on the 
course to take with respect to the legal division. I wanted to 
find out whether Thomas would be ready and willing to take over 
the legal responsibilities in the Department on a day's notice 
or less. He said yes. He said it should have been done a long 
while AZO. T hadn't been aware of this at the beginnins of the 
AAA, but the solicitor's office had always held that the whole 
legal division, general counsel setup, was itwelf illegal. f 
had head it mentioned, and that's the reason why I felt when I 
went to Thomas that we had here a good reason for doing what i 
was going to propose. TI hadn't been aware of it, for exampie, 
when George Peek was in his difficulties with Jerome, because 
if I had been quite clear on that I might nave advised George 
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aifferentiy,. Thomas and Wenchel, his deputy, were both quite 
clear that the orgenic law creating the Department of Agricule 
ture unqualifiedly placed the responsibility for all legal 
activities of the Department under the solicitor, and made him 
the legal officer, and that in setting up an independent general 
counsel in the Triple-A we were not complying with the law. I 
think the solicitor and the regular lawyers in the Department <« 
all of them «- had watched the developments in the legal division; 
watched the growing disposition of the legal division to direct 
policy rather than confine themselves to legal advice and action; 
and they, I'm quite sure, figuratively gave three cheers over 
the prospect of getting Jerome Frank, Lee Pressman, and some of 
the others out of the Department, So I wes completely reassured 
on that score. There wouldn't be any hiatus. The legal division 
function would be taken over by the solicitor, end that could be 
done without causing a ripple of disturbance in the operation of 
the Triple#A. And a lot of free-wheeling young lawyers would 
be subject to Department discipline they hadn't had before. 

As I recall M.Le, he was pretty grave about the situation. 
He had felt that things were moving toward this inevitable kind 
of a climax perhaps more clearly than I had, and assented to the 
course I wanted. I don't mean he recommended it. He didn't try 
to dissuade me or modify it in any way. He said he suessed 
that's what I had to do. I just wanted his moral support more 
than anything else. 
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Until Tuesday morning when the repercussions began to 
sound around there, my own office staff didn't know what was 
going to happen. Nobody, outside of the people I had talked 
to, mew that anything was UPe | 

On Mondey moming, February l., 1935, I talked with 
Wallace and Seth Thomas regarding the history of Section 7 of 
thes cotton contract. I didn't particularly remember anything 
about that conversation. I don't think any question was raised 
about the legality or the meaning of section 7 et that meeting. 

I asked Seth Thomas about the proposed opinion as against the 
interpretation we had given during the first year of operation. 

Wallace and I talked alone on Monday. I don't lkmow if 
Wallace required any convincing that something had to be donee 
He certainly didn't give any evidence in my first talk that he 
regarded the situation lightly. His attitude was more like, 
"What can we do?" I told him in this Monday's talk when he and 
I talked alone that if he'd be willing to just stay out of it 
and let me handle it, I'd be delighted to handle it. When we 
discussed details, I named a few of the key men I felt had to go. 
Those I named, as nearly as I can recall, do not add up to the 
sim total of those who left, by any means. I named Jerome Frank, 
It was under his general shelter that a cluster of trouble-makers 
had assembled. While in personal talks with me Jerome would 
apparently be cooperative, the actions in his department which 
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T would call completely disruptive and disloyal could not have 
been taken without his approval. He was a part of it. They 
could not have been taken without his lmowledge and approval. 
He was the head and heart. lee Pressman was active, ageressive. 
He was considered the number two man in the general counsel's 
office. I was determined that I didn't want to have anything 
more of hime | 

The two men in the consumers counsel whose resignations 
I asked for were the head, Fred Howe, and Gardner Jackson, I 
asked for Fred Howe's resignation for the same reason. In his 
ease, I think more or less innocently, he was heltering a group 
that were bad medicine in the Department, in my opinion. They 
were without any sense of loyalty, whatever, as far as the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act or its administrators were concemed. 
In the legal division I named Francis M. Shea who was the head 
of the opinion section. I told the Secretary, also, that I was 
not going to continue with Christgau as chief administrator, at 
all, that I proposed to handle that in a little different way. 
I did not say to fire Christgau. I don't thint: I named any 
MOTS 

Ons or two others were discussed. There was a young 
women named Margeret Bennett who had been very active in this 
and other moves in the legal division. Another nane was Victor 


Rotnem in the legal division whom we discussed. I expressed 
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the hope that. they'd get out. I figured that if we put an end 
to the independent legal division and dismissed the general 
counsel and his chief aide and if we brought in some responsible 
and. objective men to head consumers counsel, that we could shake 
the thing down to manageable proportions. 

I said, "You've got two men in your own office, Henry, 
that if I had the authority and they were mine I'd fire then, 
too. That's Appleby and Baldwin." 

He made a remark which I think he subsequently had forgot- 
ten, because it broke into print in some form within the last 
two or three years in connection with the Hiss matter. I had 
been asked whether I had any idea that some of the men in the 
legal division and consumers counsel might have been members of 
the Communist Party. I said that there was only one time that 
I recalled during this period when the word "communist" was even 
mentioned, and that was at the time of this conversation with 
Henry Wallace. 

He said - what seemed non-sequitur - "Chester, I just 
can't go along with the communists. They don't believe in God." 


That subsequently, in view of later developments, took on some 


‘meaning for me. 


I didn't ask for Alger Hiss! resignation. Alger was then 
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on leave with pay to serve the Senate munitions investigation 
committee. Bert Wheeler, Senator from Montana, had telephoned 
me sometime before saying that they were operating with small 
appropriations and asking if I would be willing to give them 
some help from our legal division, He asked directly for Alger 
Hiss end I said, "Let me check and see.* As a matter of routine 
I checked with the general counsel's office, and they were agree~ 
able. I imagine I talked to Henry Wallace, and we approved the 
lean of Hiss to this Senate committee. Now, one of the things 
I alscovered when I came back and saw this legal opinion was 
that Alger Hiss had initialed it. I don't mean he drafted it. 

I don't think he did. He had come down and ha had approved ite 
It sticks in my mind that Margaret Bennett was mentioned in 
gossip at the time, as the original drafter of the opinion, 

I'm not sure about that. I didn't care. In Hiss's case, it 
was a shocking thing to me to find his initials on that opinion, 
because when we drafted the 19335 contract we were deadlocked, 
I think, for a period of six weeks in drafting the contract be-~ 
cause of this difficult question of protecting to the maximm 
practicable extent the interests of the tenant in the very 
drastic reduction in acreage that we were making. We held up 
end held up, under the pressure of time, while I held daily 
eonferences with Cully Cobb, Oscar Johnson, Hiss representing 


the legal division, and someone from consumers coumsel,. I don't 
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know whether Calvin Hoover was in on them. He had been sort of 
in and out on that situation for some time. He didn't come into 
the Department actually, as I recall it, to work with me as 
consumers counsel until after the Howe dismissal. Alger Hiss 
was so clear in my mind because he participated in all the dis- 
cussions. When we finally worked out section 7, it was agreed 
that it was the best compromise agreement we could get. At no 
time in the discussions did Alger Hiss even suggest or recommend 
that a provision ghould be inserted in the contract which would 
require the contract signers to assume a legal liability for 
retaining on the farm in status as tenants the identical tenants 
who were on the land when the contract went Into effect. 

If anybody in the Department had reason to know what was 
intended by the language in section 7, it was Alger Hiss who 
helped draft it and who signed it and who had sat for six weeks 
in the discussions. So I was compltely astounded when I fomd 
his initials on the list. 

This was the contemporary view of Alger Hiss among the 
operators in the Department. Alger Hiss was in the Department 
when I got there. He was a lean, himery-looking, eager yotmg 
fellow who impressed me as too busy to get his hair cut, cr take 
time off for anything but work. From May 1933 to the return from 
my trip in the field, I had seen and worked with Biss I think more 
closely than any other man in the legal division, because he was 
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assigned to the production division. I think he did the bulk 

of his work with us. He had been a tireless worker and apparent= 
ly intellectually honest and eager to cooperates I've thought 
back over it many times, and I don't think I saw any evidence 

of what T considered intellectual dishonesty wmtil I found his 
initials on this particular legal opinion. My assoclates and 

I in the operation of the Triple=A didn't consider Alger Hiss 

as one of the trouble-making radicals in the Department. He 
wasn't so regarded by the operating crews, so far as I knew, 

So as soon as I could get time after the fifth of Febru-~ 
ary, I called Hiss and asked him to come down and see me. T 
said, "Alger, you lkmow as well as I do that that was a dishonest 
legal opinion. Why in the hell did you put your initials on 
it and approve it? Of all the men in the Department, you were 
the one who Imew it was a dishonest opinion." 

He said, "It can be interpreted the way that opinion 
proposes to interpret that Laneuage." 

I said, "Of course it can if you want to torture language, 
but you knew damn well it didn't intend that. You sat through 
every meeting we had. You knew how we'd administered the contract 
for a full year. Why in the hell did you do it? I want to kmow.” 

He got a little stiff and he said, "If you are calling 
that a dishonest legal opinion, are you asking for my resignation?" 

I said, "No, I'm note I'm just serving notice on you 


that you'll never get a chance to do anything of that sort again, 
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because we're going to get this thing under control in the De= 
partment. I'm giving you a chance to tell me why you did it, 
because you knew what was intended, as you kmow what the languages 
really says." There was no satisfactory conclusion to that. 

The one thing that surprised me at the time and in the 
week or two that followed before Hiss resigned was the amount 
of space the papers gave to Alger Hiss. I'd never thought of 
him except as a routine operator in the legal division, and yet 
it seems to be fairly clear from the amount of attention that 
was concentrated on the question, "Would Hiss resign?” that 
there were a lot of people who thought of him in much different 
terms around Washington. “Was Hiss going to resign or was he 
not?" That speculation was running through the papers for days 
after the rest of the men had resigned, I don't know the answer. 
I know I left the Triple-A without ever having had a satisfactory 
answer to this thing. He either was the smartest operator on 
earth or else we were all completely blind and dumb. 

I had been told that a record was being bullt up against 
Tapp and Tolley by Appleby and Frank. It's so easy for an wm-= 
scrupulous observer inside an organization to pick out isolated 
actions, meetings, contacts, and so forth, which, given a slichte 
ly sinister twist, make awfully good copy for coluwmists of the 
sort Washington has developed and had developed at that time. 


I don't recall what the evidence was. . I had been told ~- soms of 
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our people had learned - that a group of these people were in 
the process of building up a record on some of the key men in 
the TriplesAs Tapp and Tolley were only two. They'd already 
driven soms others to resign. Poor old Guy Shepard was ONG e 
His only crime, I think, was the fact that he had worked for 
@ packing company. Gardner Jackson made Shepard his particu+ 
lar target. . 

_ There was ore other time during that period in which the 
term "“commmist™ was used. ‘Thatts when Paul R. Preston, who 
was in charge of malls, records, files, and so forth, in the 
Department, came to me about this time + early in 1935 = and 
asked me If I had ever had any reason to suspect that Gardner 
Jackson was & commmist. He said that there had been some com= 
mmications and contacts and some mail passing through that 
seemed to him to indicate that very clearly. The only thing I 
did about that was to ask the head of the Department's secret 
service, Mr. C.T. Forster, to plek up Jackson's files. That 
was the day after I had asked for and received Jackson's resig= 
nation. But I was a little late on that. When Forster got to 
it ~ the night of the day I spoke to him - the files were gone. 
There was nothing to lock at. Jackson had cleaned them out, 
I don't kmow whether there's anything to it, or note 

| IT have just mentioned this to one other person. That's 
when Drew Pearson called me by telephone one day in St Louis at 
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the time when the Hiss affair really began to look serious for 
Hisse Pearson was calling to ask if I had had any idea at the 
time that Hiss might have been a member of the Communist Party. 

I told him I had not. I said, "The only man in the organization 
to whom that term was applied in inguiry or anything else, so 

far as I heard it, was a buddy of yours and that was Pat Jackson.” 
I did that simply because it was Drew. He sputtered at the other 
end of the telephone a little bit. I have no evidence to support 
that, or anything of the kind. 

That shows how little the term "communist" was used or 
thought about at that time. That wasn’t a part of any discus- 
sions that I heard. I remember in retrospect Dr. William Wirt's 
coming down. He reported on conversations he had had a chance 
to listen in to which led him to the conclusion that there was 
a buneh of eager young communists around there. I never attend- 
ed such a cocktail party. I did become convinced that there 


was a group here that penetrated every department in government, 


a tireless group that when offices closed would meet at cocktail 


parties, and so forth, which was very eagerly planning to speed 
the shakedown of society in order to build it up in a way that 
suited them better. 

In my conversation with Wallace on Monday, he gave ume- 
qualified agreement end approval to letting me handle it. He 
gave it that day. Now, we may have had a later meeting. TI 
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don't know. He certainly didn't express any opposition to it. 
I don't remember testifying on the Hill on Monday afternoon, 
February ].. I testified pretty frequently. When I talked to 
Wallace and had this conversation which I have related, it was 
@ question of who would have to go. I had named two others 
whom I had felt should go but hadntt included on my list. He 
had asked what could be done and I said, "You just let me 
handle it, if you will." He certainly didn't say, "I'm not 
going to let you handle it," or anything of the sort. I never 
had the slightest question after my first talk with Henry in 
my office, before I'd proposed ay remedy, that Wallace was 
not alarmed by the situation. I had no idea that he would raise 
any serious objection to handling it. I might have called | 
Wallace that night to get final affirmation and to say, "If you 
haven *t changed your mind, this is what I'm proposing to do." 
Ita already laid it on the line to him and had had no holding 
back, as far as I can recall it, on Henry's part. I learned 
later that Henry changed his mind about it in a very few days. 
Tugwell was away. It isn't that I didn't know he was 
away, but that hadn't been in my calculations on timing this 
thing. I didn't think about it at the time, at all, but I 
realized during that day that they were making tremendous 
efforts to get a hold of Rex Tugwell in Florida and get him 
up to Washington. I recall that I had imown that he had planned 
to leave town. That didn't make the slightest difference in my 
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actions. Whether Rex could have changed events if he had been 
there, either by appeal to the White House or by influence over 
Wallace, I don*t know. I don't think he would have influenced 
Wallace at that time, because I think Wallace had had enough of 
Tugwell. Whether he might have brought an order from ths White 
House - a stay of action - I don't know. 

I don't think we had the press conference on the day of 
the resignations. I think we had it the day afterward. I've 
got the whole transcript of the press conference somewhere. I'd 
almost be ashamed to produce it. Really, looking back on it, I 
find 1¢ was an awfully lame offair. We weren't completely 
candid about it. Stedman had insisted that the thing to do was 
to meet all questions head on and I had agreed. It must have 
been the day after, because Jerome Frank didn't finally capitue 
late and come in with his resignation until about six o'clock 
on Tuesday the 5th, prior to the press conference. 

On Tuesday I had a number of interviews with people in 
the Department that were iuipor tant. I did not have interviews 
with all of the leaders. I talked with Jerome, Lee Pressman, 
Tolley, Wenchel - who was the representative of the solicitor's 
office assigned to the legal division «+ Christgau, and all of 
the flood of people I could see who were coming in to express 
their point of view on what had taken place. I saw all I could 
see of these people, but there was nothing significant except 


in the importent interviews. Jerome didn't impress me as pare 
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ticularly surprised, but he asked why and I told him I had just 
reached the breaking point, that there'd been this continuous 
strain of attempting to police hostib and embarrassing active 
ities within the Triple-A, and that I was abolishing the legal 
division and trensferring the leadership and the legal load to 
the solicitor where it belonged. I said I wanted his resigna- 
tion and I asked him to get Pressman'’s for me. He pressed for 
my reasons and I said, "Well, I'll tell you, Jerome, in brief. 
Now, we've worked together quite a bit. I've had a chance to 
watch you and I think, whether you realize 1% or not, you're 
just a dammed revolutionary. You're just using the Triple-A 
in every way you can to stir up all of the forces you can to 
political and other action. It's not in harmony with the in- 
tentions of the act, and the Secretary has agreed that it's 
got to end and that this is the way to do it.” 

He left my office, and of course that's when the fever= 
ish activity to reach Tugwell started. It wasn't until six 
o'clock that he came back in and said he had misplaced the 
resignation form I had handed him and asked me if I had another 
one. Then he signed it and gave it to me. 

In the moantime, Lee Pressman had come in, as soon as 
Jerome had spoken to him. Lee Pressman's was a surprising 
tack. He came in and he said, "Well, sir, I think you've done 
just exactly the right thing. Youtve taken just the course that 
ought to be taken. The thing that's amazed me is that you haventt 
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done it before. Sut what I want to ask you is, why me? Haven't 
I been cooperative? Haven't I been carrying the load around here 
and doing everything possible? I think the action you're taking 
is all right, but I just ask you not to inelude me. TI don't 
think I belong in it." | 

It was a very disarming approach, and if I hadn't had 
one interview before it I might have been disposed to listen 
to it. Tolley had come in to see me early and he had expressed 
great satisfaction over what had been done, but he said, "Chester, 
why Lee Pressman? After all, he's carrying the litigation that 
we've got on some important cases under marketing agreements. 

I think it's Just going to disrupt things terribly to get Lee 
out. Why can't you let him stay and let that carry on and then 
look at it later?" Iwas not in a position to say yes or no, 
but I had great respect for Tolley's judgement. 

Almost immediately on the heels of Tolley's visit, Wenchel 
came in. He seemed to be extremely happy over what he had heard, 
and he came in to particularly warn me about Lee Pressman. He 
said, "Now, I don't know what's going on. I've heard some 
rumors that there may be a drive on to get you to relent in Lee 
Pressman's casse I want to tell you that I've watched this thing 
around here, and Lee Pressman is more nearly the heart and center 
of the whole thing than Jerome or anyone else you can put your 


finger on. Don't weaken on thate™ 
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Pressman ceme in shortly after that, so I told him, What 
you say may be entirely true, but after ali I'm just basing 
my judgment on what I have experienced and what I've seen and 
on the company you're keeping. As far as Itm concerned, you're 
oute" | 
I felt awfully sorry for Fred Howe. He came in with 

tears in his eyes. He said, "I know you've had a lot of trouble, 
put my Godt this is a blow to mel” I told him that I felt his 
responsibility for consumers counsel had been pretty badly neg= 
lected, that hetd let a lot of boys run away with the show and 
didn't have any control over ft at all. I seid that he had to 
go out of consumers counsel but that I would try to find other 
employment for him so that he would not be affected personally 
and finmecially. Fred was broke. We did arrange some continuing 
employment for Fred, but we got him out where he didn't have a 
lot of boys clustered under him. . 

| Christgau bothered me a good deal because I liked Vic. 
I felt that he'd been completely stupid in this thing. That's 
about the worst I thought about him. I asked the jury of his 
peers to go in enother room and just sit down and then come in 
and tell me what they thought about Christgau ~ what he had done. 
There were Tolley and Tapp and Stedman. I dontt remember whether 
D.Be. Trent was still there. He had been there ‘under the reorgani- 
zation in '3),. I think perhaps he'd gone by this time. He never 
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worked out very well. We had two major divisions = one the 
program planning and the other commodities operations. Trent 
had been the head of commodities operations. There were five 
or six in the conference on Christgau. Those listed above were 
the ones I ean think of. I told them to go in and just take 
Christgau'ts case. They knew the facts. They Imew what had 
happened, and they'd had a chance to work with him. The ques- 
tion I wanted answered was whether I could continue him as 
chief deputy or not. I think some of my important commodl ty 
section chiefs were in that meeting, too. They came in with 
the unenimous recommendation that I retain Vie if he wanted 

to stay, but not as deputy administrator. So I called Vic in 
and told him that was the decision. Now, whether this was on 
this day or the day following, I don't know. ‘There was no 
effort made on his behalf by any of the group who went into 
this meeting. There may have been from other quarters. I dontt 
recall. 

In my talk with Vie I said, "Now, it's incredible to me 
that this thing could have been done innocently by you, letting 
this legal opinion get by you.e I'm willing to give you the bene- 
fit of the doubt and just think you were just damm dumb and that 
was all. But you're not going to be in a position to do it again. 
I wouldn't feel safe to leave you in charge. I'm not in the 
future going to continue you as the chief deputy administrator. 
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You can work out, if you want to, some function in the depart- 
ment, but I can't leave you in charge when I'm out of the office. 
I can't depend on youe” My recollection is that he resigned 
shortly thereafter. 

I don't think Gardner Jackson came in to see me. He 
might heave, I don't recall. I think I talked with Rotnem quite 
a little bit. Tf think I had a very unsatisfactory conference 
with Rotnem. He was combative in his attitude. I don't recall 
that I really intended to do more in his case than just admonish 
him because I don't recall whether I put him on the primary list 
or not. But he was combative end hostile in his attitude, and 
so I think the agreement was, “Well, get the hell out!" I think 
that's what we did about Rotnem. 

I think the press conference was the biggest one we ever 
held. I think we had a lot of people there. I remember Robert 
S. Allen of Pearson and Allen, coming in late. He hit the 
back row of people standing just like a plunging fullback, 
plowed his way up two-thirds up, as near as he could, and come 
menced shouting at the Secretary about what gives here? What 
is all this about? The press conference was toc big for them 
all to be seated. | It was in the Secretary's office. 

Wallace and I had talked about it, with Stedman sitting 
in coaching. We'd agreed on the line to be followed, and that 
was that the action was taken for greater harmony and more 
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effective administration, that these men, after all, were not 
particularly farm-minded men and that it was felt that we would 
have greater harmony and more effective action if we could have 
men that were more directly concerned with the farm problem than 
Jerome. Jerome it centered upon particularly. As you look at 
the transcript of that conference, it's quite a record of answer- 
ing questions and saying nothing. What it did accomplish was 
that it faced the issue. It gave the press a chance to come and 
talk to use We didn't really, as I recall it, get into the 
fundamentals. We glossed over the situation and played down the 
significance of what was taking place, as far as we coulde 

I don't remember when Rex Tugwell returned. I don't 
remember his trying to iron ovt the business of attending Triple~ 
A meetings. There certainly was no bar to him at any time. 
These actions I'm dealing with hadm't been taken at Triple-A 
mestingse 

On Sunday, February 8, I had a conversation with Appleby 
that lasted most of the day. It was sort of an agonizing affair. 
He came to my house. Paul was in some distress, all right. Our 
talk was chewing over and over the same ground. There was no 
apparent strong defense on Paul's part, and nothing much you 
could get hold of out of ow talk. I think we got exactly no-= 
where on it. Appleby had sent out the telegram. It was perfectly 


obvious by that time that Paul was a good deal of a conniver, 
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That was the reason I didn't want him to go to India as the 
chief Pointe, man, I don't know Paul's present inclinations 
or disposition, but there's an explosive situation over there, 
and I wouldn't inject the Appleby of 1935 into that situation 
for anything on earth. It would be the last thing on earth 
you could do. I don't think the Appleby of 35 could have got 
clearance for it. I don't imow. 

Once or twice I have emphasized the fact that what I 
depicted as Henry Wallace's attitude was Henry Wallace's atti- 
tude then, at that time. Yr learned later that he changed his 
mind. That came about when months or possibly a year or two 
later General Westervelt sent me a copy of a letter from Henry 
Wallace to Jerome Frank which sounded enough like Henry for me 
to believe he had written it. In the letter he apologized ale 
most abjectly and expressed the deepest regret over action which 
he felt was a mistake. This was written, as I recall it, within 
a few weeks after February Sth. 

An effort was made immediately to place Jerame Frenk in 
the Justice Department, without success. I thought he went to 
RFC end then to the Security and Exchange Commission (SEC), and 
then he got the federal judgeship. I think I may have heard 
some attempts to bring him back into the Department, from time 
to time. I think there was talk of bringing him back in as solice 
itor. I think thet was the gossip. I don't recall. I didcmtt 
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think they were going to be able to do it or would do it. f 
don't think it impressed me too much. I just didn't think 
they'd do it. I can see where some friends of Jerome and people 
with a sympathetic ideology would love to have brought about 
such a thing, but I didn't think they'd be able to make it 
stick. I didn't take it seriously. 

There is no truth to the statement that one of the 
reasons Frank was fired was due to the machinations of Howard 
Tolley, that Howard Tolley drove the wedge between Christgan 
and me and was responsible for getting rid of the whole bunch, 
that he was leaking to the Kiplinger news service and that his 
real plan was to make me Vice President or President. Certainly 
nothing of the sort ever occurred to me, or I never heard any- 

thing sbout it. That soundslike the kind of moonshine that 
could be heard. I think I could prebably guess the authorship 
of that statement. Tolley really isn't that kind of a person. 
Tolley had no knowledge, whatever, of this thing. This hit 
Tolley with as much surprise as it hit Jerome Frank. There's 
no question about that. TI didn't discuss this with Tolley. 
Tolley is a tolerant individual. That statement sounds like 
Gardner Jackson. That's exactly what it sounds like. It's 
just the kind of stuff he dreamed up and passed out. 

Once or twice in Pearson's colum there were references 


to my ambitions end what I proposed to do, I don't recali all 
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of them. Well, they did mention me once in connection with 
that very job - the Vice Presidency - derisively. The other 
one was a job they cooked up with Sears Roebuck and Company, 
which did develop subsequently into an offer. It certainly 
had not developed at this time. It was not in the picture, 
at all. There was a bona fide offer made in the summer of 
1936, but it was not made in '35, Absolutely not! 

The best evidence on the time that offer was made would 
be Westervelt. He's the man who brought General Robert E. Wood 
end me together at the Army end Navy Club in the summr of 1936 
on my return from Europe. I listened to what they had to say 
and then subsequently told General Westervelt that I felt very 
much that I wanted to continue in public service, that while the 
opportunity to go on the Federal Reserve Board didn't mean as 
much financially as what he was talking about, it was more my 
kind of operation. 

I can speculate on why such terrific emotion was generated 
by this episode. Here had been an unfolding conflict extending 
through the years, which reached a sudden and dramatic turn and 
affected some people who were riding high, wide md handsome. 
Ttm not surprised there was emotion about it. Then if a wider 
range of speculation is permitted, if it is a fact that some of 
these people were in an underground Commmist apparatus in 


Washington, it's obvious that it had significance far beyond 
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enything I thought at the time. I didn't talk about this very 
muche I think the only time I really had a sense of the deep 
emotion that might have existed was when Russell Lord sent me 
the draft of the chapter on the purge in his book The Wallaces 
of Iowa. The first draft was as completely off the beam as any~ 
thing that's ever been written. He asked me to comment on it, 
and I wrote him and told him about it. He adopted some of my 
language - most of it, I think - in his revised chapter. When 
the galley proofs were out for advance review, a friend of 
Jerome's on one of the New York papers hustled it over to him 
end he moved very promptly to advise the publisher + who in 
turn yanked Russell Lord in there in a hurry ~ that to use the 
term "dishonest legal opinion", as I had done, with a respected 
member of the federal bench was direct libel and he was going 
to seck the publisher, Russell Lord, and me with a libel action 
for a specified sum of money ~ I forget what it was ~ if they 
published it. The violence of his reaction shocked me a little 
- surprised me. I had been inclined, myself, to consider that 
this was last year's crop and go on with this year's, and I 
hadn't paid a lot of attention to ite Paul A. Porter had sort 
of had a leg in both camps in this thinge He was a very brile 
liant operator, and had been so useful in riding the diverse 
elements in the cotton picture that I had made him an executive 
assistant, taking him out of the press division. When Frank 
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was appointed to the bench, Paul phoned me that the bunch were 
giving Jerome a dinner and suggested that I file a telegrams, 
which I did. I had no rancor in Jerome Frank's ease. If Itd 
brooded over this thing, I could have worked up quite a heat 
about 1t, but I didn't. The fact that I don't remember these 
things clearly indicates that I haven't gone back in my mind 
and tried to recreate whet happened. I've sometimes wished 
Itd acted on George Peek!s advice and not accepted the job un- 
less I could have accepted it on a basis of complete reorgeni«- 
zation of personnel. But it took a long while to let me see 
what the situation wase 

After the purge I didn’t have to pay so much attention 
to confliets going on inside and could coneentrate more on work. 
It eased things a great deal. The consumers counsel was fully 
as effective as it ever had been in representing the consumer's 
interest. It was less interested in internal politics then it 
had been before. As I recall it, the first man I asked to take 
Fred Howe's place was Thomas C. Blaisdell. Tom had been assist~ 
ant to Pred Howe oarlier, and I believe he had gone over to NRA 
with Mrs. Mary Rumsey, who was consumer's representative in NRA. 
I asked Tom to come. He felt he couldn't shift back. He was 
well intreneched and they were depending on him there. I then 
asked Calvin Hoover, who had been more or less in touch with 


what had gone on in consumers counsel. He was an economist at 
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There were advantages to the regional program in states where numerous cash crops 
were being dealt with--wheat,cotton,corn and hogs,tobacco,yrice,sugar beets and cane, 
and others. We weighed them and came out supporting the regional form of organization. 
These meetings being held in January,1935,did not provide the impulse lead- 
ing to the farm legislation of early 1936; that came from the Supreme Court decision 


in the Hoosac Mills case which invalidated the processing tax. 


Late in January,1935,I took a field trip into the South, returning on the night 
of Friday, February l,or the morning of the second. Without consulting records not 
available to me here I cannot tell you the hour,but I was in the office early on 
Saturday morning,February 2. I was immediately confronted by a development which 
was the immediate cause of the “purge",as some of the newspapers called it at that 
time=-- that is,the enforced resignation of Jerome Frank, Lee Preseman, and a number 
of others from their posts in the AAA,the abolition of the office of AAA general 
counsel,and the transfer of the AAA legal division to the office of the solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The action that precipitated the "purge" was all but a fait accompli when I 
got back to the office. In my absence a telegram had been sent to all of the state 
cotton administrators telling them that a new legal opinion was about to be issued 
by the Department which would give a radically changed interpretation to Section 
7 of the 1934-35 cotton contract. The telegram had actually been sent out by Paul 
Appleby in the name of the Sgcretary,during my absence. Victor Christgau,the AAA 
deputy administrator and acting administrator while I was away,had passed on it and 
approved it. I knew nothing whatever about it until I got to the office after my 
trip, but Christgau couldn't have been under any illusions at all as to my position; 
he knew I would not have approved it. 

To fill this in,and without consulting any aids to memory that would help me 
fix dates and the exact sequence of Siséve more clearly, let me tell what happened. 
On the morning of my return to the office,February 2,my first appointment was with 


my assistant, William E.Byrd Jr. I reviewed with him the developments during ny 
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absence,as I customarily did with him,Miss Piper,and Frank Brown,the other assist- 
ant,to be brought up to date. 

Byrd told me at once about the legal opinion. He said,"Gne thing took place 
of which we've just heard by grapevine,and it has me puzzled. None of us in the 
office knows anything about it,but perhaps you do. A telegram went out from Appleby 
over the Secretary's name to the state administrators in all cotton states telling 
them to stand by for a legal opinion relating to the 1934-35 cotton contract, which 
will have far-reaching consequences. I don't know what it refers to,though perhaps 
you do," 

I had no knowledge of it,so I asked him to locate a copy of the opinion as 
soon as possible, At that time I had talked to nopne except Byrd,and I had heard 
nothing of it yhile in the South. I don't recall the date the telegram bore, but it 
must have been sent out guite recently for nobody I had seen in the field had men- 
tioned it. This was not,as you suggest,what brought me back to Washington. I had 
finished my trip,so I came back in. 

When the opinion was located and I had read it,it was perfectly clear that 
if the Department went through with the line of action that would result from it, 
the consequences would be far-reaching and serious. For one thing,I was sure that 
Henry Wallace would be driven out of the Cabinet without question. After I had sat- 
isfied myself as to what the impact would be,I knew I should check with the Secre- 
tary as soon as possible. After that,I wanted to talk the whole situation over 
with the Solicitor of the Department,Seth Thomas,and with M.L.Wilson. 

It seemed advisable to confine my consultation to those three until the 
ccurse of action could be determined. Normally nothing wes withheld from those 
in my inside officg--my secretary Carol Piper,Bill Byrd,and Frank Brown--but in 
this case no one but the Secretary,Seth Thomas,and H.L.Wilson knew from me what 
was going on or that any action was pending until I had called for the #f¢ re- 


gignations on Tuesday,February 5. 
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Before following the sequence of events further,the interviews,and the actions 
that were taken,it is necessary to take a closer look at the legal opinion itself, 
and the meaning and history of Section 7 of the 1954-35 cotton contract to which 
the opinion proposed to give a new,revolutionary interpretation.The opinion held,in 
effect,that all tenants on land covered by the 1934.35 cotton contracts had legal 
right under the contract to the identical Senant relationship throughout the two- 
year life of the soukiaee that existed when the contract went into effect. It sought 
to freeze the 1955 relationship throughout the life of the succeeding two-year con- 
tract,a contract that hed already been in effect for half its term under a totally 
different interpretation of that saauaee 

It is important to look back at the time in 1933 and 1934 when we were ham- 
mering out the details of the 1934-35 contract.Toward the end of the drafting period 
we had been deadlodived aity meetings at least daily,for about six weeks because of 
this difficult question of how to protect to the maximum practicable extent the inter- 
ests of the tenants iff the crastic reduction of acreage we were making. We held up 
issuance and approval of the contract notwithstanding the pressure of time to get 
the contract out in the field,while I held daily conferences with the group concerned 
with the drafting,including Cully Cobb and associates of the Cottin section,Oscar 
Johnson of the cotton financial office,Alger Hiss representing the legal division, 
Paul A.Porter,my executive assistant for cotton, 
representatives from the office of consumers counsel,the Information office,and others 
who were in and out. I don't recall whether Calvin Hoover attended regularly. He had k ®eH 
examining the cotton operations for some time, but did not come into the AAA to work 
with me as chief of the consumers counsel office until after the Howe dismissal. 
Alger Hiss participated in all of the discussions. 

When we finally yorked out Section 7 it was agreed by all hands that it was 
the best compromise agreement we could get. At no time during the discussions did 
Alger Hiss ever suggest or recommend thet a provision be inserted to require 
the contract signers to assume the legal liability to retain on the farm in status 
as tenants the identical tenants who were on the land when the contract went into 
effect. 


It is also important to bear in mind that well over a million cotton 
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roducers had voluntarily signed the 1934-35 cotton contract,and the provisions of 
Section 7 had been presented and tsoroughly explained to them by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture before they had signed. I will not attempt to ex- 
plain here in detail the provisions of the section; suffice it to say that its mean= 
ing was clearly understood and not publicly questioned during the sign-up campaign, 
or in the first year of operations under the contract. In effect,while Sectién 7 
sought to maintain on the farm with minimum displacementas many cotton workers as 
in 1933,no contract signer understood it to require ri ee retain as tenants the 
same individuals as had been there in 1933. Had such an interpretation been placed 

in the beginning 

on the section/as was now proposed,there would have been no sign-up. I maké this 


explanation in order to make it clear why I read the new opinion, when we had se- 


cured a copy,with amazement and alarm. 


When I made the first appointment to see Henry Wallace,I asked that we meet 
outsice of his office. As I recall,it was on the afternoon of my return,February 2, 
after I had read the opinion. I was careful not to talk with him where his assistant, 
Paul Appleby,would learn what I was trying to do. It wauld have been unlikely that 
I called him by telephone for that reason,because Appleby would have been in on the 
conversation. If as you suggest Calvin Hoover drooped in about that time I might have 
asked him to make the appointment for me,but I did not discuss any contemplated 
action with Calvin. It is possible that I asked him to ask the Secretary if he could 


meet with meé.}iPlease let me explain that in the years that have intervened since 


Denman 


then I have given little thought to the events of that period. Even if I had time 


we : 
now to check and fill in my recollections of the-events od, I doubt if 


I have helpful records at hand. All official papers were left behind in the Depart- 
ment of Agyiculture; I kept no diary;and even the scrapbook volumes my secretary 
kept are in the Department of History of the University of Missouri. As of now I 
can only relate the events as I recall them,aided,of soanwe. by my interviewer's 


surprisingly detailed card index of questions and suggestions. However,I look back 


with regret that I did not at the time dictate the running story of the events of 


early Feoruary,1935. 
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But to get back to the narrative. The Secretary came over to the South building 
where the AAA offices were,and I met him in a little side room adjoining my office. 


There we had our talk. I told him of the telegram and its probable effect,and I 
believe made it clear that I couldn't continue to live with the situation that had 
developed in the Department. 

I did not take the approach with the Secretary that I wanted to quit,as you 
suggest. I told him that the telegram sent to the field over his signature proposed 
a course of action that had not been cleared o, even discussed with me,and I assumed 
that it hadn't been with him,either-- which was the fact.I said,"If the same ruling 
were applied to the state of Iowa,that is,if we had a two-year contract which had 
been in effect one year,and we proposed to make a retroactive determination under 
the guise of a legal opinion that gave tenants on the Iowa farms who had been 
tenants as of the date the contract started-- approximately one year earlier-- the 
vested legal right to remain as tenants on the respective farms for the life of 
the contract, what would you say?” 

He said,"I'd say it was crazy. That's an utterly impractical,impossibdle thing." 

I said,"Think how much worse it is when you p,oject that into the explosive 
southern situation." I went on to ask, "Now,what's their motive. You know as well 
as I that no such thing is intended in Section 7; it was thoroughly understood 
with the legal division and consumers counsel just what was intended,and they 


agreed to it and avproved it before we took the contract to the field. nobody's 


= we mee tte = —— 


fooled about that. This is not what was intended,and it's a tortured interpreta~ 
tion of the language to hold so. If this goes intO effect,it will set off forces 
that will drive you right out of the Cabinet. You won't be able to stay." I 


think Henry,at the time,agreed with me. 


In this first conversation with the Secretary not much else was said.ile agreed 


to think the situation over and meet on Monday.i¥e did not discuss my quitting the 
this 
job.There was not the slightest trace of "either that,or else* * " infor the 


subsequent talks we had before the action was taken,noy,in factfat any time dur- 
ing my connection with the office. 
face ante an tae ea es 
That,in general,covers our preliminary talk. Cver Sunday I talked with Solicitor 


op + as WoT es Mond to the course I would 
oe sth. th with M.L.vilson,and by Monday I was clear as to 
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After the first talk with the Secretary I lost no time in getting hold of M.L. 
Wilson,and talking with him. The reason for this will be clear to anyone who has 
read my oral history to this point. For over 20 years he had been father confessor, 
adviser and friend. He had guided me in the most critical decisions I had faced 
during that period. M.L. was very grave about the situation. He had seen that things 
were moving toward this inevitable climax perhaps more clearly than I had,and he 
assented’ to the course I wanted to take. I do not mean that he recommended it. He 
did not try to dissuade me or to modify it in any way. He said he guessed that was 
what had to be done. I came away feeling that I had his moral support,and I guess 


that was what I wanted more than anything else. 


I went alone to talk with Seth Thomas,the Solicitor of the Department,on Sun- 
day. Our meeting was in his apartment in the Roosevelt Hotel. We talked at length 
about the legal situation in the Department,and I got clear in my mind on some aspects 
of the action I wanted to take. First I wanted to find out whether the Solicitor 
would be ready and willing te take over the AAA legal responsibilities in his 
Department on a day's notice or less. He said yes. He said it should have been done 
a long time ago. I hadn't been aware of it at the beginning of the AAA, but the sol- 
icitor's office had always felt that the whole legal division set-up under the 
general counsel was itself illegal. I had heard the question raised by men in the 
Solicitor's office some time before this,however,and I felt when I went to see 
Seth Thomas that there was good legal reason for doing what I was going to propose. 
But I hadn't been aware of it,for example,when George Peek was having his diffi- 
culties with Jerome. If I had been I might have advised George differently.Sol- 
icitor Thomas,and John P.Wenchel,his deputy,were both quite clear that the organis 
law creating the Department of Agriculture unqualifiedly placed the responsibil- 
ity for all legal activities in the Department upon the Solicitor,and that in 
setting up an independent general counsel in the Triple-A we were not complying 
with the law. 

I am sure that the Solicitor and the regular lawyers in the Department--all of 
them--had watched the growing disposition of the legal division of the AAA to 
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direct policy rather than confine itself 40 legal advice and action,with ealarn. 
They had watched other developments under the general counsel with uneasiness,and 
I am sure that they,figuratively, gave three cheers over the prospect of getting 
Jerome Frank,Lee Pressman,and some of the others,out of the Department. 

So I was completely reassured on that score. There wouldn't be any hiatus. The 
legal function would be taken over by the Solicitor without causing a ripple of 
disturbance in the operation of the Triple-A. And a lot of free-wheeling young 
lawyers would be subject to Department discipline they hadn't had before. 

At some time during this period and before action was taken on Tuesday,I talked 
with Secretary Wallace and Solicitor Thomas together regarding the history of 
Section 7 of the cotton contract,and the validity of the proposed opinion as 
against the interpretation given during the first year of operation. The Solicitor 
was emphatic in his judgment that the proposed opinion was unjustifiable and un- 
reasonable,and that the consequences of attempting to apply it to the 1934-35 
contracts would be . serious as I had revresented. If the Secretary had any 


doubts on the matter,he did not express them at that meeting. 


Secretary Wallace and I were alone when I recommended the course to take. That 
meeting was on Monday,February 4,just the two of us in his office. He did not re~ 
quire any convincing that something had to be done. He certainly did not give any 
gvidence in any of our talks that he regarded the situation lightly.His attitude can 
be described as one question, “What can we do?" In this meeting I told him that if 
he were willing to stay out of it,and et ane handle it,I would be delighted to 
do it. When we discussed details,I named a few se thie key men I felt had to go. 
Those I named to not add up to the sum total of those who left,by any means.I 
named Jerome Frank. It was under his general shelter that a cluster of trouble- 
makers had assembled. Yhile in personal contact with me Jerome had apparently been 
cooperative,the actions in his division which I called disruptive and disloyal 
could not have been taken without his approval.He was part of it. He was the head 
and the heart. Lee Pressman we active and aggressive. He was considered the 
mumber two man in the general counsel's office. I was determined that I did not 


want any more of either of them. 
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The two men in the @onsumers Counsel whose resignations I asked for were 
the head,Fred Howe,and Gardner Jackson,his assistant. I asked for Fred Howe's 
resignation for the same general reason that applied to Jerome. In his case he 
was sheliering,more or less innocently I believe,a small group of men who were bad 
medicine,in my opinion.They had no loyalty whatever to the eee Carre Adjustment 
Act or its administrators. 

In the legal division I mentioned Francis M.Shea,who was head of the Cp- 
inions section at the time. I also told the Secretary that I was not going to 
continue Victor Christgau as deputy administrator if the heads of the important 
operating divisions of the AAA backed me up; I proposed to handle that problem in 
a little different way. I did not recommend firing Christgau. 

I do not recall that I mentioned any others in my specific recommendations 
for dismissal,although others were discussed as we went along.There was a young 
woman in the legal division who had been very active in this and similar moves 
in the legal division. Another we discussed in the legal division was Victor Rot- 
em. I expressed the hope that they would get out. I figured that yhen we put an 
end to the independent legal division and dismissed the general counsel and his 
chief aide,and ,hen we brought in responsible and objective men to head Consum- 
ers' Counsel,we could shake the thing down to manageable proportions. 

At the conclusion of this talk I also told the Sgcretary,"There are two 
men in your own office,Henry,who are in this up to their necks,and if they were 
working under me and if I had the authority,I would fire them too. They are 
Appleby and Baldwin." The Secretary made no direct reply to that suggestion. 

In this conversation with the Secretary he gave unqualified agreement 
and approval to the action I outlined. He certainly did not express any opposi-~ 
tion to it. Cur conversation dealt mostly with the gestion of who would have to 
go. He had asked what could be done,and I had told him,"You just let me handle 
it,if you will." He most certainly did not say "I do not want you to handle it," 
Or anything of the sort.I had no doubt since our first conversation in my of- 


fice,before I had proposed any remedy,that he was seriously alarmed by the sit- 
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uation. I had no thought that he might object to my handling it,and he did not. 
In this,our second,talk I had laid it on the line and there had been no holding 
back on Henry's part. Months later I learned that after the action had been 
taken and the reorganization completed,He did change his mind,and I have never 


had the explanation why. 


Cn the following day--Tuesday--I had a number of impodS#tant interviews, 
an, 
leading off with Jerome Frank/Fred Howe,and then as fast as I could see them a 
flood of people who came in to ask questions or express their points of view on 


what had taken place. 


I will start with Jerome,with whom I began the day. He did not impress me 
as particularly surprised,but he asked "why?" and I told him that the lggal opin- 
ion which I called "dishonest" had brought us to the breaking point; that I had 
been under the continuous strain of pelicing hostile and embarassing activities 
within the Department,the AAA,and that to end them we were abolishing his office, 
thet of general counsel,and transferring the legal division to the office of the 
Solicitor where it belonged. 1 told him I wanted his resignation,asking him at the 
same time to get Lee Pressman's for me,too,and I handed him the resignation forms. 

He pressed me for my full reasons,and I recall saying, "Well,I'll try to 
make it brief. We've worked together for a long time.I've had the chance to watch 
you,and I think you are an outright revolutionary,whether you realize it or not. 
You are using the AAA in every way you can to stir up all the forces you can 
bring to bear in favor of political and other action ,oward the ends you seek, 
which I am quite sure by now are not the ends sought in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act.Some of your goals do not fall within the intentions of that Act. The Sec~ 
retary has agreed that it has to end,and that this is the way to do at." 

He left the office,and of course that is when the feverish activity to 
reach Tugwell started. I ,ill discuss that a bit leter. It wasn't until six 
o'clock that afternoon that he returned to say he had misplaced the resignation 


form I had given him,and asking if I had another. This he signed and gave to me. 
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In the meantime Lee Pressman had come in,as soon as Jerome had spoken to 
him,and he took a surprising tack. He said,"Well,sir,I think you've done exactly 
the right thing. You've taken just the course that should be taken. what amazes 
me is that you haven't done it before. But what I want to ask you is,why me? Havee 
n't I been cooperative? Haven't I been carrying the load around here and doing 
everything possible? I thinl the action you're taking is alright,but I just ask 
you not to include me. I don't think I belong in it." 

It was a disarming approach and I might have been disposed to listen to 
it _xcept for two interviews that had jihst preceded it. Howard Tolley had dropped 
by garly to express satisfaction with what had been done,but to ask, "Chester, why 
Lee Pressman? After all,he's carrying the litigation in the important cases over 
marketing agreements. It will disrupt things terribly to let Lee go.ihy can't you 
let him carry on for the present,and take a look at it later?" I had told him I 
would think about it,for I had great respect for Tolley's judgment. 

Almost immediately after he left,Phil ‘ienchel came in. He was the assist- 
ant soOlicitor,and the liaison between the Solicitor and AAA. He was happy over 
what he had heard,but he came in especially to wann me about Lee Pressman. He said, 
"Some rumors are going around of a drive to get you to relent in Lee Pressman's 
case. I want to tell you that I have watched this thing closely,and Pressman is 
more nearly the heart and center that Jerome or anyone else you can put your finger 
on Don't weaken on that." 

I called Pressman in shortly after that and told him,"What you say may 
be true,but I'm basing my judgment on what I have experienced and seen,and on the 
company you keep. As far as I'm concerned, you're out." 

I felt very sorry for Fred Howe,who came in with tears in his eyes. 

He said,"I know you've had lots of trouble, but iiy God,this 2s a blow to me!" 

I told him I felt that his responsibility for Consumers Counsel had been wholly 
neglected; that he had let some of his subordinates run away with the show and 
did not control it at all. But I told him we would try to find another place for 
him so thet he would not be affected financially. Fred was broke. We did arrange 


continuing employment, but not with a bunch of conspirators clustered under hin. 
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Christgau's case bothered me a good deal because I liked Vic. The worst 
I thought of him was that he had been stupid. I yanted help on this,so £ asked 
a "jury of his peers" to talk it over in the conference room then come back and 
tell me what they fhought should be done about him. There were Jesse Tapp, Howard 

| Tolley,4l Stedman,and I think some others who were heacs of important commodity 
operations. Stedman was chief of the Information office,and knew what was going 
on in all of the AAA. You ask about D.P.Trent. He had come in under the earlier 
reorganization to head the Commodities division,but I think perhaps he had gone 
by that time. There were six or eight men in that conference. They knew the facts. 
They had worked with him,and they knew what has happened in this case.The ques- 
tion I wanted answered was whether Vic Ghyistgau should be continued as deputy. 
administrator, They returned with the unanwmous recommendation that I retain 
Vie if he wanted to stay,but not as deputy administrator. £0 I called Vic in and 
told him that was the decision. 

In my talk with Vic,I said,"It is incredible that letting. this legal 
opinion get by with your approval was an innocent act on your partybut I am 
willing to give you the benefit of the doubt and conclude it was an act of stup- 
idity. But you can not be left in position to repeat a thing like that;I wouldn't 
feel safe to leave you in charge when I am away. If you like you can work out 
some other function in the AAA,but you're through as deputy administretor. "He 
resigned shortly thereafter. 

Gardner Jackson did not come in to see me. I talked with Victor Rotnem, 
a somewhat obscure figure in the legal division,at some length, but it was unsat- 
isfactory. I had not intended to do more in his case than admonish him, but he 
was hostile and combatative,and the agreement was "get the hell out",and that's 
what Rotnem did. 

I did not ask fg Alger Hiss to resign. Alger was then on leave with pay 
serving the Senate Munitions Investigations committee. Burt Wheeler,Senator 
from Montana,had telephoned me some time before saimgcthat they were operating 


with small appropriations,and asking if we could lend them some help from our 
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legal division. He asked directly for Alger Hiss,and I said "Let me check and see." 
I cleared it with the general counsel's office,then I talked to the Secretary about 
it,and with his consent we had approved the loan of Hiss to this committee. 

But one of the things I discovered when on my return I read the legal 
Opinicn was that Alger Hiss hed initialed it. As far as I kmew he had not drafted 
it. ‘ord apound the office was that Margaret Bennett had done the actual drafting. 
The significant thing was that Alger Hiss had come down from his offic, on the 
Hill and had approved the opinion. It shocked me to find his initials there.If 
anyone in the Department had reason to know what the language of Section 7 meand 
and was intended to mean,it was Alger Hiss who had participated in the discussion 
of it for weeks, who had helped draft it,whe had approved and signed it. 

I'll give you the contemporary view of Alger Hiss as the operators in the 
A&A knew him. He was already in the Dopartment when I arrived in May,1933,and he 
was assigned to the production divi gden when it vas set up shortly thereafter. 
He was a lean, hungry~looking, eager young man who seemed too busy to get his hair 
cut,or take time off for anything but work. From May,1933,to the day he reported 
to the Senate Munitions committee in 1at6 1934 or early 1935 I had probably seen 
and worked with Hiss more than any other man in the legal division because he did 
the bulk of the work in the production division where I started.I've thought back 
over it many times in view of later developments,and I'm sure I saw no evidence 
of intellectual dishonesty until I found his initials on that legal opinion.He had 
been a tireless worker,apparently straightforward and eager to cooperate. My assoc- 
lates and I did not consider Hiss as one of the trouble-making radicals in the AAA. 

So as soon as I got time after the fifth of February I called Hiss and 
asked him to come in to see me. I opened up with, "Alger,you know as well as I do 
that this new Section 7 interpretation is a dishonest legal opinion. “hy in hell 
did you aDProVe it? Cf all the men in the legal division you are in the best pos- 
ition to know that it is dishonest." 

He said,"The language can be interpreted the way the opinion proposes." 

I said, "Gf course it can if you want to torture language, but you know 


damn well it doesn't mean that and was never intended to.You sat through every 
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meeting we had. You know how the contract was explained to the producers,and how 


it has been interpreted for a full year. Why in the hell did you do it.I want to 


fe 


know! 

He got a little stiff,and said,"If you call that a dishonest legal opinion 
I suppose you are asking for my resignation." 

I replied, "No,I'm not. I'm just serving notice on you that you'll never 
Set a chance to do anything like that again, because we're getting things under con- 
trol in the AAA.I'm giving you the chance to tell me why you did it." That was 
about the conclusion. He did resign shortly afterward,as did quite a few others in 
the legal division,ineluding John Abt and,of couyse,Lee Pressman,who along with 

Aad 
Hias were publicly identified with the Communist party. 

The one thing that surprised me most at the time and in the week or two 
before Hiss resigned was the amount of space the newspapers gave to Alger Hiss. I 
had never thought of him except as an able lawyer in the legal division,yet it 
b¥came clear from the attention that centered an the question, "Would Hiss resign?" 
that there were many people around Washington thinking of him in much different 
terms. "Jas Hiss going to resign,or was he not?" That speculation ran through the 
papers for days after the rest of the men had resigned. I know I left the Triple-A 
without knowing why there was all the furore about it. He was either the smartest 
Operator around,or else we were all completely blind and deaf. 

Now that communism in the Department of Agyiculture or elsewhere in gov- 
ermment has been mentioned,it may be well to clear up any question there may be on 
such contemporary views on the subject as I remember having then. Bear in mind that 
the United States had just resumed diplomatic relations with Russia; that far-off 
country appeared to have enough troubles at home to keep the Rusfians busy there; 
Hitler's rise was causing uneasiness, but we were trying to work out serious dom= 
estic problems,and while some people may have sensed that World War II was just 
over the horizon I am sure most of us were not aware of it. 

Looking back,I remember just three times when I heard Communism in the 


United States mentioned seriously,once before and twice during the period in 
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1955 we have been discussing. 

The first time was when Dr.illiam irt who was,I believe,an educator 
from Indiana wno had come to Washington in some connection or other,released his 
Nexposure" of radical left-wingers, possibly senidastarth government departm.nts, 
including Agriculture. He reported conversations he had listened to at cocktail 
parties and other social gatherings which had led him to believe that a bunch of 
eager young communists had invaded Washington,many of them in the Department of 
Agriculture. Part of what he said wabinot altcgether new to me,although it became 
clearer as time went on. I began to realize that there were many tireless wen most- 
ly new in government who constituted a leose,informal gpoup drawn together,I felt, 


by affinity of ideas,who did enjoy meeting at cocktail parties and the like where 


ing order to get rid of aspects they did not like,and to build one that suited 
them better. But I did not then associate them with with communism or communists. 

One time the word "comrunist" was used during the February shape-up in 
the :Ad was when Paul 8.Preston,who was in charge cf mail and files in the Aaa, 
came in +o ask me if I had any reason to suspect that Gardner Jackson was a com- 
munist. He told me that some of Gardner's communications,mail,and contacts seemed 
to indicate he may have had some such connection. The only thing I did about that 
wa8 to ask 0.T.Forster,the head of the Department's secret service,to pick up 
Jackson's office files. That was the day after I had received his resignation. 
Buz I was a little late on that. Forster moved the night I spoke to him,but the 
files were gone. There was nothing to look at. . 

I have mentioned this to just one other person. That was some time in the 
mid-forties when Crew Pearson called me by telephone in St Louis at the time when 
tne Hiss affair was beginning to look serious for Alger.Pearson asked me if I 
had had any idea in 1935 that Hiss might have been a member of the Communist 
party. I told him I had not. Then,to get a rise out of him,I said, "The only person 
I heard mentiiongd in that connection was a buddy of yourse-Pat Jackson. I had an 
inquiry about him." He sputtered a bit at the other end of the wire. I have no 


eVidence to support that,and never did have. 
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The other time the term "communist" was mentioned was in one of my 
conversations with Secretary Wallace. It was when we were discussing some names 
of men to be asked to resign. At one point he looked off in the distance,and after 
a moment said in the sort of "thinking aloud" manner he sometimes used, "Chester, 

I just can't go along with the Communists; they don't believe in God." 

In fairness to Henry,I can report that he has forgotten that he made this 
remark. In fact,in a telephone talk with him in the late ‘forties he assured 
me he had never said it,and asked me to issue a denial of it in connection with 
a story that appeared in an obscure publication before he called me. 

To digpose of the question whgther suspected suspected communist affiliaton, 
played any part in the resignations in 1953,let me say,they did not. As to whether 
they contributed anything to the widespread interest and emotion over the dismis- 
sals,one can only speculate. If it is a fact that some of these people were in an 
underground apparatus in Washington,it is obvious that it had significance far 


beyond anything I realized at the time. 


Before closing the vook on "the purge" and turning to other matters,a num- 
ber of incidents or observations have been called to my attention by my interview- 
ef, Deane Albertson,ligted on his apparently endless supply of reference cards.The 
relevance of some of them to what we have been discussing is not clear,but what I 
say may s¥pplement,or support,or contradict what has been said in other Oral Hist- 
ories of the period,so they may have pertinence I am not aware of. hat follows for 
the next few pages may be lumped together as a device of aftermath or eidelights, 
with no thought to cohesion or order. 

As to Rex Tugwell,and his part in this. He was in Florida at the time it 
broke. It isn't that I dha not know he was away, but his absence had nothing to do 
with the timing of events. I did not think about it at the time, but I was told dur- 
ing the day of action that his fiends were trying desperately to get hold of Rex 
and get him back to Washington. Whether he could have changed events had he been 
there,either by appeal to the White House or by influence over the Secretary I 
do not know.I think he would not have influenced Henry Wallace at that time. 
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Whether he might have secured an order from the White House--a stay of action-- 
I do not know. 

I do not know when Rex Tugwell returned to Washington. I do not recall 
any difficulty about his attending AAA staff meetings,therefore cannot confirm re- 
ports of current activity on his part to iron them out. There certainly had been 
no bar to his attendance at any time. The actions we have been discussing were not 
discussed or taken at AAA staff meetings. 

The only direct contact I had with Paul Appleby during that pertod was the 
meeting on Sunday,February 10,at my home-- a meeting that lasted much of the day. 
It was an agonizing affair,distressing,I am sure,to both of us. We kept going over 
the same ground again and again. Paul had sent the telegram,had participated in 
the plans of the group which decided on and drafted the revised interpretation of 
Section 7,and I wanted to find out "why?" He said nothing that explained or de- 
fended his part in the affair. Cur talk got us exactly nowhere. Let me repeat here 
what I've already made clear. At no time had I intended to do more in Appleby's 
case tnan to warn the Secretary. He was definitely the Secretary's man,though I 
think perhaps as a budget matter he was carried on the AAA payroll. But I had no 
authority in Paul's case,and I felt I did have both responsibility and authority 
in the case of the others. 

Cur talk did nothing to dispel’my conviction that Paul Appleby had devel- 
oped into a potent wire-puller on policy and personnel matters within the AAA. 
That was the reason why,later,iI hadn't wanted him named as the chief Point-4 
man in India.I do not know Paul's present inclinations oF disposition, but there's 
an explosive situation in India,and T want to see the Appleby of 1935 injected into 
it. In fact,I do not think the Appleby of 1935 could have got clearance for it. 

As to the press conference,we held that on the day following the resigna- 
tions. I have the transcript somewhere. Looking back I can see that it was a very 
lame affair. We weren't completely cangid about the situation,although Al Stedman, 
the AAA press chief,had insisted that the thing to do was to meet all questions 
head-on. Rugsell poeccxcelion: book, "The Wallaces of Iowa," describes the conference 

4 


at length,and quotes freely from it. It was the largest press conference ever held 
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in connection with the AAA; a lot of reporters were there who didn't ordinarily 
Show up; the Secretary's office could not hold them all.I remember Bob Allen of 
the Washington Merry~Go-Round came in late. He hit the back rows of standing 
people like a plunging fullback,plowed his way up o far as he could,and commenced 
shouting at the Secretary, "What gives here? whet is this all about?® 

Secretary Wallace and I had talked it cas before the conference began, 
with Stedman sitting in coaching. We had agreed to follow the general line that 
the action was taken for greater harmony and more effective administration; that 
these men,after all were not particularly farm-minded; that our job could be done 
better and with much less conflict if we had men to work with who were more dir- 
gctly concerned with the farm problem than Jerome,for example. 

The questions as they developed centered especially on Jerome. As one 
looks over the transcript of that conference it is quite a record of fielding 
questions and saying as little as we couldWhat it did accomplish was to give the 
press a chance to ask questions,yhich dealt with personalities rather than spec- 
ific issues. I believe no one referred to the cotton contract interpretation 
which had triggered the reorganization. 

Now to more of the aftermath. An effort was immediately made to place 
Jerome Frank in the Justice Department,without success. He first went to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC),and then to the Securities Exchange 
Commission (SEC). Then he was appointed to the federal judgeship. I think I may 
have heard of some movement to bring him back into the Department of Agriculture 
as Solicitor,but it got nowhere. I think no one took it seriously except a few 
of Jerome's friends. 

Some time after his appointment to the bench I received from Russell 
Lord the galley proof of the chapter,"The Purge" from his forthcoming book, 

"The Wallaces of Iowa." That draft, completely off the beam. He asked me to com 
ment on it,which I did at some eneths He adopted some of my language in the 
revised chapter. When the revised proofs were out for advance review,a friend 

of Jerome's on one of the New York papers rushed it over to him,and he moved 
very promptly to warn the publisher (who in turn got Russell Lord in immediately) 
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that to use the term "dishonest legal cpinion" in connection with a respected 
member of the federal judiciary was direct libel,and that he would file libel 
action against the published,8ussell Lord,and me if it were published. The 
chapter was revised, but it is still a pretty good report on what happened and 
why. 

The violence of Jerome's reaction surprised me a little. I had been 
inclined to consider what happened as last year's crop,and to go on with this 
year's, 

You ask about the telegram I had sent Jerome upon his appointment as 
federal judge. That was done at the suggestion of Paul A.Forter. Paul,in a way, 
had a legsin each camp at the time of the "purge." He was a brilliant, effective 

perator who had been so helpful in helping bring together the diverse elements 
in the cotton picture that I had made him an executive assistant,taking him out 
of the information division. He was a lawyer as well as a newspaperman. When 
Jerome was appointed,Peul ‘phoned me that a bunch of his friends were giving him 
a dinner,and suggested that I send a telegram,which I did-- a Kipling quotation 
waich 3ussell Lord quotes in full in "Wallées of Iowa." 

I felt no rancor in Jerome Frank's case. If I had brooded over this thing 
I suppose I could have worked up some heat about it, but I didn't. The fact that 
I do not remember clearly some of the things you bring up indicates that I haven't 
devoted much time to mulling over what happened. However,at times I have wished 
I had taken George Peek's advice,and declined to take the administrator's job 
except on the basis of a complete reorganization of personnel. But it took me 
quite awhile to see what the situation was. 

After "the pruge" I could pay less attention to inside conflicts,and 
could concentrate more on work. It gased things a great deal. The Consumers 
Counsel was fully as effective as it had ever been in representing consumer in- 
terests. It was less interested in internal politics than it had been before. 

I first asked Thomas C.Blaisdell to take Fred Howe's place. Tom had been assist- 
ant@ to Fred earlier, but hac gone over to NRA with Mrs.Mary Vumsey,its consumer 


representative. Tom + he could not shift back. I then asked Galvin Hoover, 

the onomist from Duke University,who was familZar with the work of Consumers 
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While I consulted with John D.Black of Harvard many times I was not 
aware that he had written a letter to Secretary Wallace at this time saying he 
had become alarmed over an impending crisis in the AAA,and suggesting that the 
Secretary do everything he could to keep me from quitting. You say his letter 
referred especially to the milk situation in Boston. Doetor Black may well have 
written such a letter. We were constantly having trouble with the milk agreements. 
They were difficult ones to handle because of a combination of tough circumstances. 
Crganized labor in the milk drivers’ union was a factor that largely fixed dis- 
tribution costs. The milk producer cooperatives placed maximum returns to the 
dairy farmers in their milkshed as first consideration,and were disposed to 
deal gently with the milk distributors and labor in order to keep milk flowing 
in normal channels without interruption. ‘ve had that situation to face all the 
time. It resulted in compromise over every marketing agreement we put in effect; 
without it there would have been no agreements. That was a condition,not a th.ory. 
There were many elements of discord in the picture. 

Taking up the next question: there is no truth to the claim you report 
that the real reason Jerome Frank was fired was the scheming of Howard Tolley; 
that Howard drove a wedge between Ohristgau and me; that he was responsible for 
the dismissals; that he was feeding midleading information to the Kiplinger Ser- 
vice;and,most ridiculous of all,that his real plan was to maneuver me into some 
political position,vice-president,for example. 

There is no basis in fact for such a report. It is pure moonshine,and 
I can guess its authorship. The statement sounds like Gardner Jackson. It's the 
kind of stuff he dreamed and passed out. Howard Tolley was not that kind of a 
person. He had too much constructive work to do. As to responsibility for the 
"nurge",I can tell you that he had no advance knowledge of what happened.The 
action taken hit him as a surprise just as it hit Jerome Frank .I@id not dis- 
cuss it with him at any time prior to the resignations.Above all,Tolley was a 
tolerant individual.He could get along with conflicting interests if anyone 


could. 
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while this frivolous charge against Tolley never reached me,on the other 
nand I had been told many times that a record was being compiled by Appleby, Frank, 
and those close to them in the Department,to be used against Tapp,Tolley,and 
others-- a record of isolated meetings,contacts, etc.,which taken out of context 
and given a sinister twist,could be glipped out to certain newspaper columnists 


far use as occasion arose. Tapp and Tolley were only two of the targets. Cthers 


Db 


had already resigned. Poor old Guy Shepherd was one. His crime was that he had 
been a meat packer.Gardner Jackson made him a particular target. 
Gnce or twice in Drew Pearson's column,the "Washington Merry-Go-Round", 


reference was made to what I proposed to do on leaving the Department,and to 


alleged political ambitions. I don't recall of them. One had mentioned me-- 
derisively-- for the office you mentioned--the vice-preBidency. Another Fearson 
column reported that I was leaving the Department for a $50,000-a-year job with 


Sears Roebuck & Company. At the time no mention of a connection with Sears had 


ws 
ares 


ever been made. Cver a year later a bona fide offer was made to on behalf of 
Sears,though not for that kind of momey. General WYestervelt brought General 
Robert Z.Wood (Sears board chairman) and me together at the Army and Navy Club 
in washington in the summer of 1936 after the Soil Conservation & Domestic 
Allotment Act had been passed,I had completed a trade study trip in Europe for 
the President,and was ready to leave the AAA. I was interested in what they 
said,but subsequently told General Westervelt that I wanted to continue in 
public service,and that while the opportunity to go on the Federal Reserve Board 


did not mean as much financially as what he had proposed,it seemed more approp- 


riate for me. 
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In describing my meetings with Secretary Wallace,and the agreements 
we reached and carried out during that first week of February,1935,I have em~ 
phasized the fact that what I depicted as his attitude was Henry Wallace's 
attitude then,at that time. I have reason to believe that he changed his mind 
later,although I have not had a good opportunity to discuss it with him,and can 
only relate the information that came to me a year or so after the "purge." 
General Westervelt sent me the copy which had come into his possession of a 
letter Henry had written Jepome within a few weeks after February, 1935 in which 
he expressed unqualified apology and deep regret over the action we had taken, 


which he felt was a mistake. 


During the remainder of my year or more in the Department of Agriculture 
I was not aware that the events of that month had affected my relationship with 
Secretary Wallace in any way. We worked together closely in harmony to secure the 
needed amendments to the Adjustment Act,and then,after the Hoosac Mills supreme 
court decision,to secure enactment of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act as the basis for continuing operation. That cooperation was necessary. He was 
Secretary of Agriculture,and the law was operated and continued to be operated in 
his name. While we continued to bé& friendly and cooperative,we were probably not 
as sympatico as before, I think that was due to the fact that he was beginning to 
show signs of the pressure to lead him into political activity on his own behalf. 
You could see the signs though he resisted the pressure very manfully,I thought. 
By political pressure I mean the constand work that was going on around Henry 
to convince him that he was the Messiah for the under-privileged,and ,hat in that 


role and along that route a glorious political future lay before hin. 
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That's what I mean by political pressure. I always thought 
the two boys right in his om office were the most active pro= 
moters of this = Appleby and Baldwin. I think in late '35 and 
early '36 it became fairly obvious in his beginning to detach 
himself from the men who had been close to him in the past. 
That had been going on. The pressure had been on to put the 
wedge tn between the Secretary and the Farm Bureau, the Ex= 
tension Service, and the land grant colleges, They were, as T 
saw it, necessary end important partners in the operation we 
were doing. In '35 Wallace tended away from those organiza- 
tions and more toward cooperation with the Farmers Union, which 
I am quite sure they thought of as the farm organization which 
would be built up in very closs cooperation with the administra- 
tion - not only in the Department of Agriculture, but generally. 
There was 2 constant effort to get the AAA amendments 
through. The chief thing we were seeking was the power to license 
and order rather than to opérate on voluntary agreements, We had 
had diffieulty over the books and records clause. We had insiste 
ed that the processors and manufacturers accept that voluntarily. 
They just wouldn’t do so because they claimed they were signing 
away legal rights they might otherwise exercise in determining 
to what extent the search of their books and records might gO. 
They were always willing to go to the fullest extent necessary 


to determine whether the operation was conducted according to the 
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agreement and to check all of the effects of that operation, 
They were not willing, however, to agree, themselves, to an 
umlimited right to go into their books and records. On the | 
other hand, they said it was perfectly agreeable to them if we 
would put them under License, order them to do these things, 
end then to the extent that they felt a search of books and 
records was improper, they could resist it, under the law, end 
let the law determine what the rights were. 

In trying to get that through, it was a lot more diffi- 
cult to convince members of Congress that it wasn't some | 
sinister attempt to override private interests than it was to 
convince the manufacturers, who had been harrassed on this ques= 
tion end now saw in this a way in which we could get going on 
the attempt to stabilize some of the commodities. Tey didn't 
make so much trouble. On first reading, it just looked like a 
God-awful extension of federal powers over private business. 
That, of course, was the basis of Senator Byrd's opposition 
during that period. It wasn't so bad. He fought the amend- 
ments, but that, of course, was his perfect right. I'd see 
him oecasionally and we discussed it. 

I recall the delay in getting the amendments out of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. Senator Smith = Cotton Ed - 
in particular was slow to meve on that one. I used to go up to 


see Cotton Ed. te always was very friendly to me. I'd appeared 
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before his committee almost endlessly, and would sit beside 
him. He was very bitter about what he considered the insulting 
attitude of the administration in ignoring him md overlooking 
him. He was at that time ~ or claimed to be - the Senator with 
the longest continuous record of service in the body. He would 
say, "Davis, what they do to me they wouldn't do to a dog," and 
then he'd go on and tell it. We used to sit in his office. He 
leved to quote poetry and he loved to quote from the classics. 
He had had a good classical education. He could give you Greek 
or he could give you Latin. Sinee I had had a little of each, 
I'm satisfied he did them correctly. It wasn't just mouthing. 
Robert "Bobbie" Burms was one of his favorites. He loved to 
put his feet up on the radiator - I'd put mine up beside him « 
and then he'd talk poetry and quote from the classics and rolax. 
Now this was a perfectly trivial thing, but I think 
Cotton Ed warmed up more as a result of one little thing that 
happened during the hearings on the amendments. I'd been testi~- 
fying and was seated on his left. He was at the head of the 
table. Senators would come in and out, and sometimes when they 
were really interested in what was going on they'd ask that the 
witness just hold up until they could return, saying that they 
had to go and check in at some other committee meeting and record 
their presence there and would be right back. Some of the more 
important agricultural Senators like Senator Arthur Capper and 
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Senator Peter Norbeck felt they had the right to ask that, and 
it was granted, So we hit one of those pauses. Senator Smith 
was sitting beside me and we were chatting. He was a voracious 
tobaeco ehewer. He just worked at it all the time. This day 
when we hit the pause I leaned over and I said, "Senator, this 
is pretty dry work. Will you give me a chew of your tobacco?" 
He beamed end took out a plug, and I cut off a piece and took 
it, end we used the seme cuspidor and worked at it until the 
Senators came back. I think he always liked me a little more 
because of thate 

I had chewed tobacco before, out in Montana when I'd 
go fishing and hunting. Smoking isn't so much good outdoors. 
You can't smoke a cigarette. So I, along with everybody éisé, 
used to ‘stick a piece of chewing tebacco wmder my lip and go to 
work on it. I think the Senator felt that was the human touch. 
I don't Imow. Anyway, the amendments got out. I don't know 
whether that had anything to do with it or not. . 

I think the following report from Orville Merton Kile's 
book, The Farm Bureau Through Three Decades, is double-jointed: 
Davis told of a mysterious agricultural industries 

conference whose makeup was secret and unidentified, 

and it was stirring up publishers of weekly and 

daily newspapers by threats that Triple-A amend- 

tage hire gg aa news publications of advertis«= 
I suspected some people of spreading a story that the processors 
were going to withdraw advertising if the amendment was passed. 
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I don't ever recall talking to Kile, and I certainly didn't say 
anything of the sort in a Senate or House hearing. As a matter 
of fact, the processors with whom we were likely to deal were 
the canners who dealt with the specialty crops out in the West, 
the meat packers because we were always trying to find some 
way to handle meat that would be a simpler way than the old com- 
hee program, and then, of course, sugar and tobacco. There was 
no relation between the debate over the Triple«A amendments and 
the march on Washington on May 1) of Farm Bureau farmers, I'm 
not sure but what the Banithead amendment was coming up, but that 
hed never been incorporated as a part of what we in the Depart- 
ment were fighting for. I never liked ite That ptt marketing 
quotas on cotton. But that was not incorporated as a part of 
our own programe That was Senator Bankhead's baby. 

This march on Washington was not on behalf of any amend= 
ments or any particular legislation. It wasn't asking for any- 
thing. It wasn't Farm Bureau. It was Cully Cobb. I remember 
very distinctly Cully came in and he said, "You know, Chestah" 

-~ he has this Georgia accent = "the people from the cotton 
states would like toe send some folks down to Washington just to 
come down there to call on the President, call on the Secretary, 
call on you, call on the others, just to express their appreci= 
ation of what's been done for them, and not to ask for anything," 
That was the genesis of the so-called March on Washington. I 
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warned Ma. Cobb that the thing was loaded with dynamite, but 
as 1t was presented and conceived it wasn't nearly as big as 
it finally turned out to be. The bulk of it was in the South, 
and Cobb was the grand commander of it. 

_ I remember the occasion very well. We at least arranged 
to have Constitution Hall, where different men in the agricul- 
tural administration addressed them. ‘The Secretary spokes i 
spoke. We arranged to have them all call on the President, and 
believe me, that drove the secret service men white-headed. 
They arranged that the President would greet some of the leaders 
in the downstairs reception room, and then the portico would be 
thrown open which looks out over what really is the front of the 
White House ~- the side opposite Pennsylvania Avenues, looking out 
on the elipse «= and the farmers who were not selected to greet 
the President up on the porch and in the reception room would be 
massed out there, and he'd speak to them. They did, but that 
was a lot of people. I don't remember how many. ‘There must 
have been a thousand of them but I don*t think that there were 
as many as three thousand. I talked to Roosevelt before about 
it, and told him precisely what it was conceived to bee That 
was not a march on behalf of the Triple-A amendment. 

Cully Cobb is quite an amazing person. He has a very 
lucrative printing business. I don't think he's any longer in 
the newspaper or farm magazine business. He prints large jobs, 
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like telephone directories. He'ts doing very well. Cobb just 
said that the boys wanted to come in and they wanted to say 
thank you, and that's all they wanted to do. Most of them 

paid their own way. A lot of these fellows had plenty of 

money. I'm sure Cully Cobb's psychology was that nothing could 
be more calculated to impress Congressmen than a bunch of Parmers 


coming down, not asking for anything but just coming down to say, 


"hank you for what you done." I know it worried me because [ 


didn't know to what extremes these people might go. The governe 
ment didn't pay their expenses down there. The Farm Bureau had 
nothing in particular to do with it. The Farm Bureau, while 
it's reasonably strong in the South, is not entrenched there. 
Its strength is really in the northeentral states and in the 
northeast. It wasn't the Farm Bureau. If think that the cotton 
sections boys had a lot to do with it. It was primarily cotton. 
Cully Cobb is quite a fellow. He's a tall Lank Georgian with a 
deep south accent. I don't know that Cully originated the idea, 
but Cully was certainly the man who spoke to me. So far as I 
know, Cully was the Washington end of the march on Washington. — 
Plenty of enthusiastic cotton people in the South picked it up 
and went ahead. They were appreciative. They thought something 
had been done. They credited the Triple-A for it probably be«- 
yond what the Triple-A merited. Many factors were at work in 


the picture. 
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At the time, the Soil Conservation Service's coming back 
into the Department had no effect on me. It belonged there. [I 
don?t know that it made any impression on mee I had a consider 
able interest in what they were doing. I had watched the devel~ 
opment with interest because the need for it was apparent. its 
return didn't mean a thing to me. After the Hoosac Mills decision 
throwing the processing tax out, it achieved prominence. We wore, 
through the replacement crop section and otherwise, working for 
the constructive productive use of land taken out of these cash 
crops. While this promised to have ~- and since has had = an 
indirect influence in moving the South, particularly, toward 
livestock, thus indirectly creating more competition for the 
northwest, it still was the thing to do, and we had been working 
on that. The Soil Conservation Service was approaching it from 
another angle. I had studied some, during that period « although 
I may always be a little wrong as to just when the timing was - 


| the model state laws for soil conservation districts, which was 


the keystone of the arch of the Soil Conservation Service. [I 
was quite interested in it. M.L. was one of the men with whom 
I discussed those uniform state laws. 

The Resettlement Administration's being set up outside 
the Department didn't have any effect on me, but it just struck 
me as terrible organization. It irritated the Secretary. It 
was still more and more this business of having an under secre- 


tary who has outside responsibility and who reports directly to 
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the President, which is not good organization. I never felt 
that Tugwell directly was on my back. My chief complaint about 
Tugwell was that he was the shelter for a let of fellows who 
were, Se never was offensive personally or officially. He 
never went after me. He never attempted to interfere much 
directly that I saw, and I eertainly didn't attempt to intere 
fere with him. He was extremely pleasant. In some respects 
it was easier to go to Tugwell when he was acting Secretary 
and get things clear then it was to get by the outer guard in 
Henxy Wallace's office. It improved some after Beanie Baldwin 
got out of that office. 

Jim LeCron and Milo Perkins had come in as assistants to 
the Secretary. I don't think that made things any easier for me. 
I think tt didn't make a great deal of difference, although I 
believe Tapp and Tolley - some of the boys who had more to do 
with them in getting an order or an agreement or some document 
cleared than I did = felt that Perkins was a good man to work 
with and through, that he could understand and did understand. 
I had that feeling myself. If I pushed for direct access to 
the Secretary, I could get it. I'd just simply say, “I've got 
to see him," and there certainly was no closed door on Henry'ts 
parte Those under me might have preferred to deal with Perkins 
or with Jim LeCron rather than with Appleby. I have that impres- 
sion. Around a Secretary's office things become specialized, 


org/ 
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anyways Perkins may have been one who was doing more with the 
Triple-A as time went on. I'm not quite sure about thet. I 
have an idea the boys who were doing the clearing - the deputy 
administrator, the heads of the important divisions « sought 
to find the way they could get to the Secretary with the least 
delay for approval of these documents which were numerous. You 
had to keep them flowing or they began to back up on youe I 
had no more trouble with the administration of Triple-A such as 
E had had with Victor Christgau. 

Nils Olsen was replaced by A.G. Black in the BAE. I 
think that was due to two things. I think Nils was more in the 
old tradition of BAR, and I think about that time he had m 
opportunity to go with the Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
a pretty good salary and in work which he could do. I may be 
mixing up cause and effect, but I'm Inelined to think both were 
in the picture. There was certainly no desire on my part to 
keep A.C. Black. His training was in economics rather than in 
administration. I hadn't thought of it since. In view of the 
fact that the Triple-A was working so closely with the BAE and 
making use of BAE personnel to a very large extent, the chances 
are the move appealed to me from the positive side, too. 
However, Olsen had always been cooperative. I had never had any 
difficulty with Olsen. Olsen had been extremely sympathetic and 
helpful throughout the McNary-Haugen fight. Not so much the 
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TripleeA, as such, but some of the developments within the 
Department which he'd been observing, I think, didn't please 
Olsen. Olsen was shocked at some of the activities of men who 
were stationed in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
Triple-A. This was true of a good many of the old-timers in 
the Department of Agriculture. They felt that this was strenge 
behavior in a staid old Department. I think most of the old- 
line bureaus would gladly have been spared the activities of 
the Triple-A. 

I made meny mistekes in the Triple-A time, but I think 
one of the mistakes I would not repeat if I were doing it over 
was bringing Black in on the job. Ths respect I had for a man 
I'd never met - which was the case when we asked him to come 
in - was the respect for his position. He was head of the 
farm economics department at Iowa State College at Ames, and 
that's the leading corn-hog state. Just. sitting in Washington 
and looking at it from a distance, when we were hard-put to it 
to get somebody there, he looked fine on paper. Much of this 
is information or reports that came to light afterward. He had 
@ leg in both camps, but he leaned more heavily toward the 
group of leaders which I dismissed from the Department. He was 
very sympathetic with Frenk and the others all the way through. 
In retrospect, I think his selection te go to the bureau - while 
it pleased me to gst him out of the Triple-A - was a calculated 
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move, all right, on the part of those who wanted him in the BAE. 
They felt it was more important in the longerun to have him 
there than it was to have him stick in the Department. None 
of my associates such as Tolley and Tapp and others with whom 
I counseled feit that we were losing mueh in losing Black as 
an operator in the Department. I don't think, myself, that 
Black is very heavy either as en economist or as an administrator. 
While the cornehog program was being run, Wickard was the 
man to whom the field reported, probably, more than anyone else. 
It's my impression that Wickard did well in this position. We 
had some able state directors. In the main, that was a pretty 
smooth operation. 
In June, 1935, Harry Hopkins and I went back to Grinnell. 
Grinnell gave me my first honorary degree, and I am not sure 
but what it was Harry's first. I kmow he got a great thrill 
out of ite I didntt go with him. I saw him there. I had 
more time with him there, really, than we found together in 
Washington. We sat around on the steps and talked. It was, of 
course, quite a thrilling occasion for both of us. Pearl dug 
out of her books snd gave me yesterday /Jenuary 18, 19537 the 
1912 college annual or yearbook with many pictures of Harry 
Hopkins in it. He was a member of that class. I think he looked 
more like the Harry Hopkins of 1935 in those college pictures 
than nearly anyone else you could pick. He didn't seem to 
change much. | 
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In duly, 1935, I had no definite thoughts about staying 
with the Triple-A for a long time, at all. I wasn't thinking 
about anything else but doing the job I was doing. Things were 
operating, I thought, pretty well. While I hadn't thought much 
about it, I certainly had never thought of the government sere 
vice as a permanent career, at all. All those years I had a 
pretty active bear by the tail. TI wasn't thinking much of any- 
thing else but how I was going to handle him. Certainly that 
summer of '35 wasn't marked at all in my mind as an unhappy 
period. When the processing tax was brought into question, 
there was nothing particularly new about that. I was naive 
enough to believe it would be upheld. I felt it should be up= 
held. . 

I may have testified in favor of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
I don't know. I certainly wasn't opposed to it, but it wasn't 
directly my baby. 

Section 32 was a very useful amendment. There hadn't 
been too much income from it, and I thought it was supplemented 
at that time by direct appropriations. That was Marvin Jonest 
baby, in so far as I know. It was always close to his heart. 
He was the first man who ever mentioned it to me, and so far as 
I know he thought it up, himself. I think it's been an excellent 
thing, particularly since it was broadened to permit its use for 
distribution of surpluses domestically as well as abroad. It 
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was a vestige of the old McNary-Haugen Bili in using customs for 
revenues instead of equalization fees, as we called it thone 
Marvin had studied all that legislation and had been a part of 
ite Itm inclined to think thet originated with him. The State 
Department didn't like it at all, but there were so mamy con= 
tradictions in the. Washington scene « and always are ~ that this 
was a minor irritation, I imagine, to Cordell Hull. TI don't 
think it was a major one. . 

We were interested in the cotton program because of what 
was emerging. The '3-'35 contract had run its course. Senator 
Bankhead had the Bankhead Bill, and we were beginning to have | 
some troubles on the cotton loan due to the pressure of Senators, 
particulerly, trying to press for high price-fixing loans, while 
we conceived of the loans as being floor loane - market support 
loans but not price-fixing loans. It was during that period | 
that we had some real difficulties attempting to avoid these 
price-fixing loans on cotton. Then we had, of course, the 
Benkhead Act for market quotas, which we did not originate and 
which I never liked. 

According to newspaper reports, I threatened to resign 
if the cotton-wheat bloc in the Senate succeeded in getting 
high loans on these commodities. The next day the newspapers 
carried the quotation from me of "bik". That story was written 
by Bob Allen, and it can be concluded that it's bunk from the outset 
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I never came to anyone and said, "I'm going to resign if I 
don't have this or I don't have that.” Itm sure I never did 
that. We had trouble here, and it was a basic difference. We 
won one fight with Mr. Roosevelt on this, in the face of a lot 
of political pressure from the South. This just illustrates 
that most of the illogical and radical steps in farm legisla- 
tion don't come up as a result of caleulated moves on the part 
of the farm leaders, the farm organizations, or generally the 
people working closely with them, but they're due to some man ts 
political interest which leads him to say, "Well, now, if a 
ten-cent loan on cotton is a good thing, thirteen cents which 
is the market or a little above would be that much better." He 
comes out with a proposal which puts the farm leaders completely 
on the spot. It's hard to go home and say, "We're opposing 
Senator Bankhead's proposal for a thirteen-cent loan on cotton," 
when all the other cotton Senators and Congressmen are supporte 
ing ite It really puts farm leaders on the spot. Ed O'Neal 
has seen a great deal of that, because Bankhead came from his 
state and Bankhead was one of the most productive in that line. 
Even among cotton Senators, Bankhead was a political type of 
Senator. Hse wanted to crowd Cotton Ed out of leadership. He 
wanted it to be "Cotton John" instead of "Cotton Ed", and he 
just about did it, too. 

Cotton Ed, of course, was wholly for the use of the loan 
to support prices as high as they would go. They thought the 
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loam should be at the market at the time the loam went on so 
any decline could be prevented, so that the only way cotton 
could move, if it moved any way at all, would be up. It's my 
conviction that some of these men in Congress had more than an 
altruistic interest in the price of cotton. I'm satisfied 
that at least three or four of them held “long interests” in 
the cotton market, and were willing to use the introduction of 
a bill op the reporting out of a bill, or a speech, for the 
sake of its effect on the market. That was a very complicating 
thing in all this period. I know that's serious, but it's true. 
It's true. | | 

I think it was at approximately this time that Oscar 
Johnson and I went to see President Roosevelt. It was a case 
where we hed the power to fix the loan rate on cottone The old 
loan rate of, I think, ten cents was about to expire, and my 
recollection is that the drive in the Senate was for a mandatory 
thirteen-cent rate on cotton. We did not want the cotton to be 
locked up in government possession. We wanted the cotton to 
movee We wanted to hold the farm income up as well as possible. 
We wanted to accomplish that. Throughout the early days of the 
Triple-A the sole thought was to secure that balance between 
production and consumption for demand that would result in the 
so-called parity price, or approximately the parity price, for 
cotton. We didn't went to do that by passing a law saying that 
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cotton couldn't be traded in at less than thirteen cents, for 
example, assuming that was the parity figure. We didn't want 

to accomplish it by having the government say, “We'll lend you 
parity on your cotton," which would mean the cotton would all 
move into the govermment warehouses until the price. moved up 

to the point where it could be sold. What we wanted was a floor 
loan, and then to let the market operate under market factors. 
We were anxious to secure the adjustment in production that 
would support it there, but we wanted the cotton to move to con- 
sumption and not pile up and overhang the market. 

That's when we first worked out and tried the device 
which, I think, in a very small and practical way used the prin-e 
ciple which Secretary Charles F. Brannan subsequently made the 
basis of his so-called Brannan Plan. In order to meet this 
drive, we worked out this kind of an arrangement. We would con= 
tinue the loan at ten cents - or it may be that we proposed to 
the President that we'd make it an eleven-cent loan - I'm not 
sure just what we did ~ which was, if it were ten cents, about 
three cents below the market. If it were eleven, it would have 
been about two. The market may have been a little less than 
thirteen cents at that time. We told the President thet then 
we would agree, instead of making the outright loan for the full 
amount, to make up to the cotton farmer who sold his cotton the 
difference, if his sale was for less than the parity figure, on 
the day that he sold it. If the average of the ten spot markets 
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for cotton at time of sale was less than parity, we would pay 
the difference up to and I think not to succeed two cents a 
pound, something like that. That was the deal that was made, 
The President agreed to it, not withstanding the great pressure 
for a thirteen-cent loan, which was, at that time, at or above 
the market. I'm not sure. | | 

It was reported to one of the aforementioned Senators 
the afternoon of the day we saw President Roosevelt that he'd 
agreed to support our plan instead of the plan the Senators 
were pushing. Paul A. Porter is the man who told this Senator 
what the arrangement was, and Paul Porter's report to me was 
that the Senator paced the floor of his hotel room and just 
literally seized his hair and shook it and said, “I'm ruined! 
I'm ruinedt" I don't think he was ruined, but I think he had 


to forego a profit that he thought was a certain one on cotton 
options he was holding. 

Oscar Johnson and I went to see President Roosevelt about 
this. It was a matter that required decision immediately. We 
wented to outline our plan, but the President characteristically 
started doing the talking and our time was up for the limited 
appointment we'd been given before we'd hed a chance really to 
get into this. So Oscar Johnson really pounded the desk and 
said, "Now, we've got to tell you this," and then we went ahead 
end the President listened. It made sense to him and he agreed, 
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But we had to do some insisting to be heard, sven, on the thing. 
President Roosevelt loved to take the ball when you had a confer 
ence with him and talk your time out. He stayed put on it with- 
out any wavering that year, but we lost the fight later on. 

This thing is really very important as a principle in 
the operation of the Triple-A. It shows a basic difference in 
philosophy. The first of the commodity loans made was on corn. 
The com belt people had thought this thing out very carefully, 
and they had figured that a forty-five cent loan on corm was 
right, that that would give safe insurance in the form of a 
floor under prices, it would permit corn to move to consumption 
and not lock it all uo by putting the loam price at or above | 
the market. When sure that they weren't going to lose anything, 
the natural disposition of the farmers was to put it in storage 
and gamble on a rise, because they were protected on the other 
side. 

The responsible farm leaders, themselves, felt that mod- 
erate below-the-market loans was the right principle to follow. 
It was the political leaders who saw the short-term political 
advantages of higher market prices. That's why we began to get 
ninety=cent losn plans on wheat and there was the threat that 
all those things would be accomplished by law - the fiat of law 
- and would be taken out of the hands of the administrators to 
rune That was in this period, 
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I was elected president of the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities Corporation. That was evidence of the trend away Prom 
RFC and toward the Department operations. It was one of the 
branches of the Commodity Credit Corporation. It was just an 
operation. 

I don’t remember being more tense in the fall of 1935, 
and I don't identify any particular development with the fall 
of '35, I remember several things were coming on. For instance, 
some of the northeastern Senators and Congressmen - not the 
farmers - were pushing this potato control act, which of course 
was a hot potato and it seemed te me utterly unworkable under 
the principles they proposed we should follow. I remember op- 
posing it all I could. That was one development in the fall of 
1356 

It was in the fall of "35, alsos that we had one of our 
policy conferences at Mt. Weather, September 20, 21, and 22e It 
was composed of the top-flight people in the Department, in« 
cluding some of the old Department. Tolley attended this meet- 
ing as head of the division of program planing. The press gave 
a good deal of attention to the order we sent out barring politi- 
cal solicitations from farmers or the use of our organization in 


polities, at all. In speeches and newspaper releases in this 


‘period I defended the farm program and at the same time tried 


to do everything I could to get a favorable understanding of 
the operation of the farm act. 
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In December, 1935, I went out to Sacramento to speak at 
quite a large meeting and a hostile meeting because the men who 
attended the meeting in the state capital represented the 
specialty crops in California. We were at that time working 
pretty hard on the reciprocal trade agreements, and there was 
great opposition. I attempted to defend the whole picture. I 
met my brother Frank there. Iwas expecting him to meet me at 
the train. He had written that he would. He was then living 
in Kern County at Bakersfield. I hadn't been out to California 
before. I went out there again in '36. I think that was my 
first visit to California. I know I hadn't visited California 
before I became Triple-A administrator, and I don't think I 
visited the state at all wmtil this time. I recall our pre-e 
occupation at this meeting with the specialty crops, particularly 
their concern over the tariff adjustments that were being proposed. 
It was grand to see my brother. I remember being very much sure 
prised at how fat he had grown. We were all thin. Now I under= 
stand it perfectly, because I weigh now about what he did at that 
time. 

It was very interesting to attend the national corn-husking 
contest in Indiena. That's an amazing thing. That was in Novem- 
ber, I imagine, 1935. We had an estimated crowd of 100,000, Up 
to that time it was certainly the biggest crowd of people I had 
ever seen. There was a picture taken of me congratulating the 
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winner. He was a good kid. I have a picture taken of Henry 
Wallace, Cliff Gregory, Dean Skinner of Purdue, end myself. 

January 6, 1936, was a day of great disappointment. 

That was the day the Supreme Court ruled, invalidating the 
processing tax of the Triple-A. I remember clearly the flash 
coming in and a hurried meeting of the chiefs. Iwas in my 
office when we got the bulletin, and later the whole story. 

I was really very much surprised and, of course, disappointed. 
I felt the case had been ably handled so far as I knew = so 
far as we were concerned. 

It's an odd thinge The man who wrote that decision, 
Owen J. Roberts, was, I think, quite pleased with it at the 
time. I think today he's not so pleased with it. Another 
interesting thing is that in the meantime Owen Roberts end I 
have become good friends. We have quite a number of mutual 
interests ranging ali the way from soil and water management 
problems to the whole problem of an international order - some 
world organization » without which we're going to have continued 
anarchy. It's a subject to which he's devoted much of his later 
life. Then, he's on the board of the Fund for tho Advancement 
of Education = one of the independent agencies supported by the 
Ford Foundation to nandle its activities in the field of formal 
education. I really admire him very much, but I didn't think 


much of him that day. Therets no question but what that was an 
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honest opinion on his part. I think that as he's reflected 
over the thing, just a few things he's said have led me to . 
think that he may not feel quite so cockaure that he was right. 
I felt then and feel now that he could just as well have ruled 
the other way on the things 

It meant, cf course, the immediate recasting and reorganie- 
zation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I remember the meet- 
ing when Marvin Jones, Cotton Ed Smith, Wallace, Fomar Cummings, 
and I were called to the White House by the President on January 
6. I can't describe it. I remember Roosevelt reading the opinion 
and Homer Cummings reading Justice Harlan Stone's dissent. I 
don't know whether the decision was reached at that time as to 
the form the new legislation should take, but I think it was 
agreed we'd move immediately to recast the law so that wetd con« 
tinue as a going concern, It's my understanding that it was 
agreed then to go right ahead. It didn't mean the and of the 
Triple=#A because we had so much beside that activity going on. 

I remember distinctly when the idea was first suggested 
to me that we make soil conservation the objective. This idea 
was first raised by two newspaper men who came in to see me « 
Felix Belair and Russell Wiggins. Felix Belair wag with the 
New York Times and Russell Wiggins with the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press _and Dispatch - he's the man who succeeded Stedman, They 
came in to see mee Of course, these boys knew the Triple-A 
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operation as well as if they'd been in the department. They'd 
been covering the activities. They knew that we had placed a 
great deal of stress on the use of the so-called rented acres - 
that was the term that we used in some of our comnodity contracts 
- for soil-building purposes. They just made the proposition = 
made the suggestion = “Why don't you make this your objective 
and put your emphasis on the positive use of land for these 
purposes. You'flli have to have appropriations, but go out with 
authority to secure the adjustments by encouraging the use of 
a portion of the land for soil-building purposes. ‘That will 
have its incidental effect on the concentration of land use on 
cash crops where the full use of acreage isn't needed." It 
didn't take very long to get the law whipped up in thet shapee 
7 As far es I kmow, it was their idea. I didn't ask them 
if they'd thought this all up by themselves. The press that 
covered the Department were always close and, in the main, very 
kind to mé. These boys were repressntative of the best. There 
was nothing strange about it - that they'd come in with an idea 
- because they were free to do that all the time. I'd hate to 
admit how many good ideas for which I got credit were proposed 
by the boys from the press gallery. This is one I remember dis- 
tinctly, and I didn't question it. Either one was capable of 
generating it. Now, maybe somebody discussed it with them before 


they came to see me. I don’t know. It was so soon after the 
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statee 

I'm inclined to think that we would have arrived at the 
same place, probably. It might not have spsrked in my mind, but 
it was a natural. Joseph F. Cox had been head of our crop ree 
placement section. He was always pressing for it. I thought 
for a while there that every time I opened my office door he'd 
fall ine He was right there. Others, too, recognized the 
importance of the constructive use of land for soll-building 
purposes as an important part of a program. I have faith 
that in some way we would have come out at about the same 
place. 

I don't remember the Farm Bureau board of directors 
meeting on January 9, 1936, at the Raleigh Hotel. I kmew Donald 
Kirkpatrick. He was general counsel. I would doubt that it 
was his idea. I would doubt, for example, that he had any cone 
tact with the two newspapermen. Kile in his book says that 
Kirkpatrick, Fred Lee, Noel T. Dowling of Columbia, O'Neal, 
Barl Smith and I worked it out and sold it to Marvin Jones. 

The only thing that bothers me about that story is the Fred 
Lee part. Fred was no longer in the Department. He, I'm in- 
clined to think, was still coumsel for the alchohol control 
board when he left there to open up his own private practice. 
Noel Dowling was a professor of law at Columbia University and 
a close friend of Fred Lee's, and had formerly been in Senate 
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legislative counsel. I remember consulting Dowling at that 
time, probably, and I certainly remember working with him on 
some legislation. Fred and I hed been called in on it. Tf 
would be more inclined to think that we worked primarily with 
the soliciter's office, our own legal division there. If the 
Farm Bureau played any large part in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, it has skipped my mind. They were 
very much concerned with getting this thing straightened out, 
end they certainly supported it all the way through. I'm skepti- 
cal as to Kile's statement that they played the leading role in 
its development. They certainly were a powerful factor, as they 
were all the way through, in support of the Triple-A and in get- 
ting the law passed. 

After the invalidation of the Triple-A, wmscrambling the 
processing tax was quite a problem. I remember the conferences 
we had with the treasury on what should be done with the taxes 
that had been collected. Morgenthau's position differed from 
ours. I think Morgenthau's position was that the money had to 
be given back to the proeessors from whom they were collected. 
Ours was in favor of a windfall tax that would recover all the 
back payments from them so they wouldn't get to keep the money. 
Wallace would have been very. strong for the recapture so it 
couldn't serve as an income windfall to anybody. Morgenthau 
never had been sympathetic with the processing taxe On the 
other hand, he wouldn't have favored a windfall to anybody, I 
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don't think, I don't recall what he did do about it. Ezekiel, 
of course, was in and out of counsels all the time. There 
wouldn't be any question about his interests, also. I dontt 
recall any difference of opinion there. We had to seek to Pind 
a way to recapture that money so that it wouldn't be repaid to 
processors who had already passed it on in added costs toc the 
consumer or taken it out of the producers, as the case might 
be. You could never tell which happened. 

I don't remember just how they worked 1t out, or whether 
it was worked oute I don't recall that there was any great 
lobby centered on Washington to try to get that money. I think 
the problem was more to find a practical way in which that end 
could be accomplished, because most of the large processors, as 
I recall it, who came in to discuss the problem were quick to 
acknowledge that they didn't want the tax income, that it was 
already covered in their business, I don't recall that we had 
to contend with a lobby or any pressure in favor of retention 
of the money. I imagine that any business enterprise that had 
been hard pressed would have secretly hoped they'd be permitted 
to keep the windfall, but I don't recall any open activity on 
it at all at that time. 

I don't recall that Howard Tolley was called back from 
the Pacific Coast on January 10. I don't even recall that he 
was gone. I don't remember who reealled him. I'd worked with 
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R.M. "Spike" Evans long before that. Spike Evans I'd met, I 
imagine, in '33, '3h. He was chairman of the corn-hog committee 
for Iowa, and Iwas in his office repeatedly in Des Moines. The 
Secretary called him to Washington to be one of his assistants 
about that time. Spike was an affable and pleasant gentleman. 
He'd been with the Triple-A as a state man. He was head of the 
Towa eomnlttes. 

The intention of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act was to divert land from cash crop production to soil 
building and constructive uses. We still kept the adjustment 
idea where the crop was in too great supply and the prospect 
was that more land would be devoted to a particular line of pro- 
duction = wheat, cotton, some other large acreage crops « than 
the market needed or could absorb at the parity price. The ob- 
ject was to put the emphasis on getting that land shifted to 
uses that were soil building and soll preservinge ‘The Supreme 
Court decision hit the tax from which we got the money. ‘The 
alternative was to turn to the treasury for the funds. Probably 
in tha long run it was just as justifiable one way or the other. 
At the time, I didn't think so. ZI had been brought up to think 
that oach commodity ought to pay the coats of its own stabiliza- 
tion. That grew out of the McNary-Haugen legislation. I dontt 
think I consciously changed my mind at this time. I still think 
the processing tax was right. 

But, on the othsr hand, to justify the original Triple#9A 
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or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, they must 
be held to serve a public purposee I think the public purpose 
was served from the standpoint of enabling a large section of 
the economy of the United States to stabilize its operations. 
Taat was pretty difficult when there were six million wits 
operating independently without a nerve center in government 
and the use of some government powers to assist them. In my 
judgment it had proved to be impossible to do what needed doing 
solely through voluntary action uncoordinated by the government. 
All the way through, my contention had been that the Triple-A 
was serving its purpose of soil conservation and the building 
up of the ultimate productivity of the land. — 

I made a talk in 1936 at Northwestern University. It was 
entitled “fhe Grass Revolution", and pointed out what had been 
accomplished under the Agricultural Adjustment Act in putting 
grass on acres that had been subject to erosion and soil loss 
when they were being used for sorry and unproductive crops of 
cotton and corn. It was a pretty good speech. A good man 
wrote 1t for me ~ Francis Flood. Francis worked that out, and 
he did an awful good job of ite 

Hugh Bennett and the soil conservation people didn't like 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, at all. They 
felt that we were coming in and stealing the child out of their 
cradle. It was their responsibility. They were operating through 
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the soil sondervation districts to bring about developments on 
a watershed or soil district mit basis rather than a one-farm 
basis. They were very single-minded about it. They had a 
missionary zeal for it which still exists in the minds of the 
hard corps of operators in the head office and out in the fleld. 
They were doing, and have done, an excellent job. They, perhaps 
more then anybody else, were responsible for spreading the view 
- and they did it in all honesty ~ that we were just simply 
reaching out and grabbing soil conservation as a prop to go 
ahead and do the thing we had set out to do originally in the 
Triple-A. That was true, except as to the motive. We had al» 
ways felt that this was an important, even though collateral, 
objective of the Triple-A. It marked an advance in our think- 
ing. We were kicked into it by the Hoosac Millis decision, but 
it was an advemce in our thinking in my judgment. 

Outside of Hugh Bennett and his associates, I don't re= 
eall that we had any particular hassle within the department 
about it, but there was that ideological difference there. 

Hugh didn't want to be messed around with us at all. He came 

in to see me and we talked about ite Hugh was very possessive 
about the Soil Conservation Service. He'd stayed with the idea 
in the Department from the time when he was a lone voice crying 
in the wilderness. He had hammered away at it. He had proposed 
the original legislation. He had got his Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. He was moving with it. He felt that we were dragging him 
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into politics and everything else that was bad. I tried to 
reassure him. Aside from very proper protests within the De= 
partment, so far as I lmow the Soil Conservation Service and 
Hugh Bennett never did anything to hamper the eperation of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. I think subse- 
quent developments may have shown that his fears were justified. 
After the next reorganization which created the Production and 
Marketing Administration, there was plenty of evidence that it 
wag moving into a political arm. 

That is something that I tried to guard against. So far 
as I know, we were clean as far as the Triple-A was concerned. 
I remember once when we were asked « the message was relayed, I 
think, through Jim Farley's office through Julian Friant who was 
a special assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture put in to 
act as the political liason with Mr. Farley - to rush out checks 
to one state, and in particular to one Congressional district, 
prior to an election that was being contested there. That would 
have been the '3l) slection. We were put under pressure and we 
declined to do it. When I explained the circumstances to Farley, 
nothing further was heard about ite The circumstances were that 
we had the payment set up in a normal and a routine manner, and 
to disturb that to suit any political purpose could well be 
fatal. Onee you open the gate, you know, you just can't stop 
doing that in all cases, While we were charged, from time to 
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time, with having gotten payments out, or something, with an 
election time in view, so far as I know that never happened. 

So far as I know, that didn't happen intentionally, but co«# 
incidentally it could happen. In some cases the checks might 
have come out before an election because, with the size of 
that operation and the number of individuals who were receiving 
those checks, it was a pretty constant operation. That was the 
only timo that I remember that anybody asked us to do that, and 
it was an eastern state - not a southern or western statee I 
don't remember which one it was, but it was not one of the 
large agricultural states. It might have been Maryland. 

I don't know who wrote the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. I think Mastin G. White - who succeeded Seth 
Thomas as solicitor - and his group had the final say about it 
and cooperated in its drafting. I kmow I sat in on ite It 
would have been a perfectly normal thing to have recalled Fred 
Les to work with us, but I don't know whether we did. Fred Lee 
for years had been head of the Senate iegislative cousel. ‘In 
my experience, hets the best draftsman I have ever worked with. 
Fred might have been called back on that. I don't remember. He 
would have come. Whatever his feelings might have been over the 
George Peek episode = he was completely devoted to and loyal to 
George Peek - Fred would always take time to counsel when I 
wanted to call him about anything. That's true as of today 
fSenuary, 1953/7. 
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‘tT don't recall who named it, at all. I think it devei- 
oped in conference. Nobody said, "You take this and name at." 
It was developed in conference. I don't know who made the 
original suggestion. I think we probably just started calling 
it that. Domestic Allotment was a woll-lkmown name. It really 
went back to 1928 or before. It was well know. Soil Conser= 
vation was well kmown. It was a perfectly normal and natural 
thing. Unquestionably, M.L. Wilson was consulted on this thing. 

The bill was passed and signed on March 2, 1936, and 
that marked substantially the end of my service as Triple-A 
administrator. I was tired, for one thing. I had been telling 
myself that I would see this thing through until we got the — 
bill passed, and then I'd take a little rest and look around. 
This Hoosac Mills decision and the activities there marked a 
new stage, a new day. We'd finished one chapter. I'm quite 
sure that the idea of fixing a date to leave began to take 
shape in my mind after the Hoosac Mills decision. I began to 
think in such terms as, "Well, now, I've got this responsibility 
of staying here wntil we get that done.” 

My mother didn't die until after that. It was the fail 
of '36, after I had become a member of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. I wanted to stay through the 
first stages of organization. Then I was beginning to think 


Itd hunt another scene, 
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Ita left sore spots, of course, around the Department by 
all these things. You can't operate actively and in some cases 
aggressively in a Department without having peeple aromd who 
would be happier if you were not there. I felt I had accomp~ 
lished about all that I could. My old friend Paul Appleby 
would have been extremely happy at any time after the purge to 
see me out of there, I mow. I think that was true generally 
of the boys surrounding the Secretarys I think that would 
have been true of LeGron, certainly of Baldwin, I think also of 
Perkins. it was true of Wallace. There was this growing feele 
ing that the next stage of Henry Wallacets life would be definite-~ 
ly political rather than agricultural. That had been growing 
all this times They were taking Henry up on the momtain and 
showing him the wealth beneath, but Henry hadn't bought it. 
There were signs, however, that he was unconsciously shifting 
his direction. He was no longer personally consulting people 
like Cliff Gregory, Earl Smith, and others who had been his 
friends in the early days. He was consulting more and more, I 
think, Bill Thatcher of the Farmers Union grain cooperative 
movement. He was becoming a power. I think James G. Patton 
was beginning to emerge as a handyman around the Department. — 

I think the feeling between the Extension Service and the imd 
grant colleges and the Secretary's office was less cordial than 
it had been. 

I wasn't aware of any change in my relationship with 
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Wallace. Sometime during this period I had seen what pur- 
ported to be a copy of the letter he had written Jerome Frank 
within a matter of weeks - a very short period - after he was 
fired. It was shocking to me. It surprised me a great deal. 
Henry and I have never discussed that. After the reorganiza- 
tion following the purge was complete, I don't recall that he 
and I ever sat down end retraced our steps, with his saying, 
"Chester, we handled that wrong," or "We should have done other~ 
wise." I don't think we ever discussed it. That letter was 
uncomplinentary to me only by inference. It took the position 
that a tragic mistake had been made for which he felt not only 
regretful but deeply apologetic. That did shock mel At the 
time I found it hard to believe. But it wasn't a case where I 
would want to go to Henry and say, "Look, what goes on?" because, 
after all, it was his right to change his mind. He could change 
his mind if he wanted to. r don't believe that Henry showed any 
evidence of a lack of confidence in me during that period. If 
don't recall that he did. I think we worked hand and glove in 
the period following the Supreme Court decision. 

While some of the drifts in the Department which have 
been described were part of the scenery of the time, I think my 
major consideration was that after all, I'd been there; Ifd gone 
through the exciting and productive years of this organization. 
A lot of the bloom had worn off of ite It was just then going 
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into the administration of a different act. I found myself 
thinking more and more, "Well, this would be a good time ‘to 
change your scene and tackle something else." 

There wasn't any clean-cut decision to leave the Depart- 
ment in 1936 such as my going to Wallace and saying, "I want to 
resign," or Wallace coming to me and saying, "I want you to re« 
sign." As soon as we got the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act on the books and got things moving teward its 
administration, the suggestion was made that I make a trip to 
Europes I don't know whether that came directly from the Presi- 
dent or indirectly, but the chances are it eame indirectly. I 
think that also was probably motivated by friends who wanted me 
to take a rest. I moved right from the reorganization work to 
plans for the trip, which was a very interesting and pleasant 
ones Mrs. Davis and I left in the middle of March. I didn't 
resign before I went to Europe. I had seen what had happened 
to Peek, but I didn't have any of that feeling at the time. 
There probably was something of it In this pictures 

I'm quite sure that Russ Wiggin was the first one that 
raised the question in my mind whether I would like to be a 
member of the board of governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
It hadn't occurred to me because I felt at the time that I prob- 
ably knew less about the Federal Reserve System sand its operations 
than any man in the comtry. It was interesting. It was an 
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interesting suggestion and a new field. I carried that with me 
in my mind on the European trip. 

On my return I resigned, all right, and I was completely 
happy about the change. I thought I had come to a good stopping 
point in the work. It was in good shape to go on. However, I 
am sure there were plenty of people in the Department who looked 
on my departure with relief, 

My operating relationship with Wallace was still good. 

I had the feeling that we were not as close as we used to bee 

I was classified in Henry's mind more or less with the group 
that was being left behind, as far as he was concerned. f 
didn't think much of it at the time, but looking back on it I 
don't have much doubt that there had been a great deal of dise 
cussion about it and that my recommendation commended itself to 
some of the policy people close to Henry as a good way out - and 
it was certainly one that pleased me. 

I talked to the President at the time he broached this 
new appointment. I had not talked to him about leaving the 
Triple-A, but the discussion I had with the President was in 
terms of my having completed at least a clean-cut section of the 
life of the Triple-A. I don't think it would have concerned me 
much if I had known there were plans to try to open the gate 
and let me get out of the corral. It wouldn't have bothered me 
much. The trip to Europe sounded awfully good. I had never been 


to Europe. 
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I submitted a report to the President on the market 
situation as it appeared to me in relation to the agricultural 
export situation. That really was a matter of considerable 
interest to me and to most other people in the Department at 
that time. We wore working, on one hand, cooperatively with 
Mr. Hull on his reciprocal trade agreements. I used to sit 
on some of the advisory groups on commodities over in the State 
Department. At the same time, we were carrying on a domestic 
program which was not in all respects harmonious with Mr. Hullts 
plan for multilateral freedom in trade. It raised interesting 
problems, and I was glad to get a first-hand view and talk to 
some of the people in Europe about it. 

. The only steps which were taken which might have been 
calculated to find me a dignified and satisfactory exit from 
the Triple-A were the suggestion that somebody «- = think Henry 
Wallace - made to the President that I would make @ good agrie 
cultural representative on the reserve board, = and the European 
trip. Those two things - although the first man who mentioned 
the reserve board thing to me was Russ Wiggins. I think Mr. 
Stedman, probably, who was a close friend of Russ Wiggins, may 
have picked up the report about the same time and talked it 
over with me, 

Toliey was certainly my recommendation for taking over 
the Triple-A. In so far as the Secretary regarded my advice, 
he was hand-picked, I think Wallace had a high regard for Tolley. 
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From Mr. Wallace's standpoint, he was preferable, perhaps, to 
Tapp whom I regarded very highly as an executive. Still, Tolley 
had been the senior and he out-renked Jesse Tapp in the Triple-~ 
A. I think Howard was the right selection although in some 
respects it wasn't a kindness to him. i thik Howard is a very 
good general economist in general, as well as a good agricul- | 
tural economist. I think he has good program sense, good balance, 
but he isn't too much at ease as an administrator or as an exece 
utive. I think it was a tough job for Howard, and I think when 
he was given the opportunity to return to the Bureau of Agricul» 
tural Economics as its chief he was much more at home. From all 
Itve heard, he gave the Bureau of Agricultural Economics excel= — 
lent direction and was one of the best chiefs the bureau has had. 

I arrived in England about the 16th of March. We took a 
slow trip. We took a freighter with a limited passenger list. 

It put out at Baltimore. its name was the City of Havre. It 
was one of these leisurely, delightful ships, and it was restful 
going over. 

One of the highlights in Europe was an interview with 
Hjalmar Schacht. I mot him in Germany. The interview with 
Benito Mussolini was a very interesting one. The State Depart- 
ment had discouraged any attempt to meet Adolf Hitler. While I 
talked with Hitler's minister of agriculture and a number of 
prominent Nazis, the analysis Schacht gave of Germany's position 
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with respect to dollar exchange and its gold reserve was one of 
the clearest statements of the problem which the United States 
faced. ‘The problem of the United States was to get away from 
its debtor psychology and over into recognition of the fact 
that we'd either have to continue to give means of payment if 
we continued our export business, or we would have to give the 
other people an opportunity to trade us goods and services in 
much larger quantities than before. Sehacht made it clear that 
they had a great many commodities in surplus which the United 
States might use, and they had great need for our cotton and 
certain other agricultural exports - but cotton in particular. 
He made it clear that the dollar price of the cotton wasn't the 
important thing - it was the opportunity to exchange goods. They 
just didn't have the gold and they didn't have the dollars to buy 
with. He was quite analytical in tracing our tariff history; 
and assigned to our course a great deal of responsibility for 
the development - and he saw it the necessary development ~ of 
autarchy in Germany. 

Mussolini's was an extraordinarily interesting meeting. 
I remember that distinctly. I saw him alone. He was right at 
the height of his power. I had practiced up on one or two Italian 
phrases ~ greetings. After that I was through with Italien, and 
I wasn't too sure about his English. Nobody was with me. I had 
no interpreter. Our ambassador to Italy was then in the United 
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States. The charge was Alexander Kirk, who subsequently has 

had a considerable diplomatic career. He was the scion of the 
Kirk soap family, and a delightful, accomplished diplomat, ali 
right. He took me to the courtyard where tha guard stopped use 
Then he was required to drop me, and I passec from hand to 

hand to the entrance of the big room, And it was a big room « 
very bare. I marched down one side of it, and Mussolini arose 
and gave me the salute, and I shot my Italian greeting to hin 
and he smiled and he said, "Good morning. I'm happy to see you." 
Then I sat down. He spoke in fluent and excellent English. He 
had no difficulty in comprehending anything I said. He was very 
interested in the American political seene. That was before 
either of the conventions, of course, and that was Mr. Roosevelt's 
first opportunity for re-election. He'd run one heat, end this 
was the second. It then looked as if Alfred iM. Landon of Kansas 
would be the Republican nominees. We discussed it freely and I 
told him what I thought the election prospects were as they 
looked to me, that I thought the Republicans would nominate 
Landon and would have nothing very clean-cut or definite to 
offer as against the Roosevelt program, as a result of which 
they wouldn't get many electoral votes. He nodded and he said, 
"Yes, that squares with my reports from the United States, I 
think the Republicans are very inefficient" + about which I 
ebuckied a little. 
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I was very much interested in the signs of growing mili- 
tarization, but not worried about it as much as the times 
warranted, however. Hitler had just reoccupied the Rhineland, 
and Germany was full of military signs. TI had been in Germany 
before I came to Italy. The clouds over Spain were just begin- 
ning to grow. I brashly questioned him about Spain, and reporte- 
ed this country's great interest in peace and the maintenance of 
peace » in going through this period without war. He could oute 
talk me on peace, He was very peaceful. 

The Ethiopian affair was on then, We attended an "adunata", 
the night Mussolini addressed it. Addis Ababa had fallen, but 
official word was not released to the Roman people until they 
were all ready for the big celebration - the adunata. Mrs. Davis 


and I were in a shop a day or two after I'd seen Mussolini. 
We'd seen the Pope after our interview with Mussolini. We 
really had a big day ~- a private audience with the Pope, too «- 
a charming person. My wife was not Gatholic. She's just as 
middle-western Protestant as anybody could<be, although she 
doesn't work at the church very much. We had friends who were 
high in the Catholic Church that volunteered to arrange it, and 
did. It was pleasant. 

On the day following that we were in a shop about four 
otclock in the afternoon. Whistles and belis began to sound in 
the city. The shopkeeper, just without apologies or anything 
else, said, "Shop's closed." Then we went out, and everywhere 


they were putting up shutters on the shop windows, and people 
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were beginning to stream toward the Venice Palace ~- Palazzo 
Venezia = there where the big meeting was to be. We got caught 
in the biggest crowd I ever saw, with one exception. Later I 
think Itve seen one a little bigger. It was five times as big 
as the crowd at the corm-husking contest. It looked to me as 
though a half million people were packed into that square and 
in the streets and avenues going to it. It was quite ea time. 
We heard his speech. Of course, we spoke English. We were 
caught in the middle of that big crowd, and English was not a 
popular lenguage in Rome at that time. There was a lot of 
mutteringe 

Henry Taylor wasn't there. Clyde Marquis had succeeded 
him there. Taylor was back home, The Farm Foundation had been 
established or was then being established, I'm not quite sure. 
But Henry Taylor had returned and Clyde Marquis was there. We 
saw him and his wife. 

It was an extremely interesting and pleasant trip. It 
was restful except that it was all official. There was very 
little chance to cut loose and be free. We had a delightful 
motor trip which took us from the Hague to Essen. Then we went 
into Berlin by train. Then we left Berlin by automobile and 
drove to Vienna, Prague, and Budapest. Then we went on to Rome 
by train. Crossing Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and seoing 
something of Eimgary was an excellent experience - extremely 
interesting. I think one of the clearest impressions I got was 
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of the economic crime of dividing a country which makes an 
economic whole, for political reasons. The old Dual Monarchy 
with Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary had made a country 
in which manufacturing had developed in one part, mining, timber, 
end so forth pretty much in another, and agriculture in the 
third. In Austria they were complaining that the Hungarians 
were converting some of the brewaries in Budapest into textile 
milis.e When I got to Hungary they were complaining that the 
Austrians were trying to grow wheat on top of the Alps. It was 
that kind of a deal. Of course, it was very unstable economically. 

It was a grand trip. When I got home, the federal reserve 
matter had been pretty well set with the President. I reported 
to him. He expressed the hope that I could arrange to make a 
few speeches on the trading situation in Europe. I did so. [I 
was at St. Paul when I received the telegram telling mo that _ 
the President had sent my name to the Senate for appointment to | 
the board of governors. The President had talked to ma about it, 
and I had expressed interest in it. Then I had skipped off on 
the speaking tripe I was still adninistrator of the Triple-A, 

A commentator's colum on June 2 said that I would 
accept a $50,000 job ‘in Chicago. It was in Drew Pearson's colum. 
fhere wasn't anything to it. It was like a good many of ‘Pearson's 
and Allen's statements. They were dug up by somebody with a 
pretty strong policy angle. I rate them about seventy-five 
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percent wrong. There was nothing to that, though it was a great 
compliment. . 

But I did have, at that time, the offer from Sears, Roe= 
buck and Company to go with them in an executive position, which 
at least had the opportunity in it of advancing to and beyond 
$50,000. This was before I left Washington but after my return 
from Europe before I left on the speaking engagements. I met 
General Wood who was then president of Sears. I don't think 
hetd become chairman of the board then. With him I met General 
Westervelt, who was assistant to the president in charge of 
their production operations. We met in the Army and Navy Club 
and sat and discussed the opportunities at some length. I re- 
member very clearly what was in my mind in preferring the federal 
reserve and rejecting this opportunity, which wasntt an offer of 
a $50,000 a year job but nevertheless did have the promise of a 
great deal more money. Sears, of course, as one of the leading 
mail-order firms, was developing an enormous and a successful 
chain store operation with retail outlets. Like the other chains, 
it had legislative problems - not, perhaps, in Washington so much 
as in some of the state capitals. But still it had a very broad 
interest. While nothing was ever said to me to indicate any 
interest whatever in capitalizing on any acquaintance or standing 
I might have in Washington, it was in my mind that the move to 


any concern =~ any industrial or business operation - which had 
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any interests or problems in Washington, would carry with it 
an obligation for me to do what I could as the need and oppor- 
tunity developed, to-work on their problems there as weli as 
someplace else. It wag distasteful to me, and still would be, 
to go into a situation where I would more or less cash in on 
experience and acquaintances I'd acquired at the publie expense 
for a private operation or for my own advancement. It was just 
a little distasteful, and the Federal Reserve spot wasn't. 

I told Generel Wood and General Westervelt that in ali 
ways I felt this Federal Reserve offer was just made to orders 
It involved approximately fifty-percent increase in income, and 
I had gone in debt, in part on my insurance, while I was in 
Washington, as people do. You don't pay any attention to what 
you're doing. I viewed it as a leisurely opportunity to sit on 
a dignified board and learn something about which I was not in- 
formed. The fact was that it looked like an awfully good place, 
and it proved to be. It really was a wonderful experience « 
fifteen years with the Federal Reserve. 

This is one thing of which I was reasonably sure. While 
the Federal Reserve had not been responsible to the extent most 
of the farmers of that period believed it to be for the deflation 
in ‘20 and '21, nevertheless I felt convinced that it would be 
possible to ‘eontribute something toward safeguarding against a 
situation like that in the future. I felt that I eould interpret 
and understand the agricultural interests in this, if nothing 
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more. So altogether it locked like a good deal, and I told 
General Westervelt and General Wood that I appreciated their 
offer very much, but this, if it came my way, was what I was 
going to do. That was the cutcome. They were very pleasant. 

I talked to my wife about these openings, and I talked 
to her about my own preference for the Federal Reserve. At 
that time, she agreed with me. We've had a fairly close asso- 
ciation with Sears since then. I was president first and then 
chairman of the board of a national society - Friends of the 
Land. It wasn't founded until 1936. I helped get Edward J. 
Gondon (one of the Sears executives) interested in Friends of 
the Land, and he succeeded me as president when I subsequently 
became chairman of the board, so I was very close with Ed Condon. 

Russell Lord, Louis Bromfield, and Dr. Charles Holzer 
were the three who came to see me in Washington before I left to 
go to St. Louis. That would have been around 19.0. They told 
me they had founded this socisty which aimed to hold before the 
American people = and particularly the people in the cities who 
weren't exposed to the problems of conservation and lend manage= 
ment that the people are exposed to out in the country - the 
importanee of handling our land and water so as to preserve its 
productivity for the future and actually enhance it. They told 
me their plans to form local chapters, and their arrangement 
for the new magazine - a quarterly - The Land, which Russell 
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Lord was to edit. I counseled with them some about possible 
ways of financing, which of course is always a big problem in 
such an ehtespelens Then I shortly after moved to St. Louis. 

They came to see me in Ste Louis about bringing their — 
annual meeting to St. Louis, perhaps in the winter of 'hl-th2, 
It was very early, I helped organize local cooperation, We 
held their meeting there. It fascinated met It was a very 
interesting proposition. 

t don't think I was elected president of Friends of the | 
Land at the St. Louls meeting, but shortly after that I was. Dre 
Holzer, who had been president, was failing in health a little 
bit and was tremendously busy. He practiced at Gallipolis, Ohio. 
He was very busy and wasn't able to do more than just give a 
little local attention to the Society in Ohie, so I became presi- 
dent. Then subsequently, when Ed Condon became interested, his 
contacts were such that he was much more effective than I in 
money raising and bringing dependable support back of Friends 
of the Lend. I agreed to be chairman of the board if Bd would 
come in as president. I resigned as chairman of the board only 
in the late O's, William C, Bailey of Clarksville, Tennessee, 
succeeded me. He's one of the leading agricultural bankers in 
the country, and a few years ago was president of the American 
Bankers Association. He's a men who has done se much through 
his bank to build up income and safeguard the land around there. 
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I resigned completely from the Friends of the Land when 
I came to the Ford Foundation, and from every other organization 
to which I belonged. So many of them were prospective appli- 
ecants for support from the Ford Foundation that it seemed like 
a good idea to get completely off all of them. 

Referring back to the Sears connection, my younger son 
Norman, who had been five years in the army, came out and finish- 
ed college work at Columbia University. He had quite an active 
Social sense and was interested in political science, economics, 
and sociolcgy. Norman had taken all the Spanish he could get, 
and he felt he wanted to get into Latin America. I spoke to Ed 
Condon one day, knowing that Sears was expanding their activities 
there. Ed asked me to have Norman coms to Chicago to interview 
their personnel officer. So Norman became a Sears trainee, and 
subsequently after one of their aptitude tests they tagged him 
for their public relations work. He is now directly in Ed 
Condonts organization in charge of six western states. So we've 
had a close contact with Sears. Norman's work takes him into . 
the field that closely parallel my cwn early work in agriculture. 
He represents the Sears Agricultural Foundation which supports 
scholarships, Four=-H and Future Farmers Club projects, and many 

other farm development activities. I belisve he is doing good 
WOYK « 
During these years Mrs. Davis and I saw a great deal of 
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Eddy Condon and other Sears people. They told her various things 
about what I wuld have become if I had stayed with Sears. I 
think shets quite forgotten everything else except my wiring 

her from Ste Paul at the time my name had gone to the Senate. 

I communicated with her there and said, "This is it." She 

thinks that's all the advance notice she had, but I recall 

that we had discussed it and she agreed that the thing to do was 
to go along with the Federal Reserve position. 

IT don't think there was a policy difference between 
Wallace and me about the operation of the Triple-A. The differ- 
ence I was beginning to sense was the degree of warmth or cold-~ 
ness I might have shown to some of the trend which I was beginning 
to feel pretty definitely were leading Henry into the political 
path. I had never thought of Henry Wallace az being politically 
motivated at all in the sense of having any personal political 
embitions or plans. I'd never thought of him that way. The 
group surrounding Henry did. It is perfectly proper that they 
should, but I don't think I was particularly helpful and I cere 
tainly wasn't particularly sympathetic with the movement to 
organize a militant farm group tied in with a militant labor 
group to build a new political party or to control a political 
party. I just wasn't interested in it. 

folley, Tapp, and J.B. Hutson were the ablest of the top 
men in the Triple-A at the time I left it, in my judgment. To 
have brought in somebody to succeed me would have been unthinke 
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able to me. Perhaps at that time they preferred Tolley to me, 
they may have thought that Tolley would be a little bit easier 
to handle than I when it came to a situation where they wanted 
to make use of the agricultural machinery in a political operae 
tion. I don't know. I don't think he would have been easier. 
I think Howard's what you'd call easier going, a littie bit, 
than I am, but he's not obtuse, by any means. I don't think 
he would have been easier. I'm pretty sure the historian will 
be correct if he says that there were willing hands to help in 
my getting out of the Triple-A, all right, but it didn't anger 
or irritate me any because I wanted to get out, too. That was 
all right. We had gone through a very definite stage with the 
Triple-A, stayed with it until we had entered the new one, got 
the law, got the organization started, and then it was a kind 
of a case of "Here's where I came in." I'd been around. I don't 
mind admitting that the Federal Reserve looked extremely inter« 
esting to me as a chance to get into a field and really learn 
something about unknown lend. I didn't know anything about it. 
About the only contact I had ever before with the Federal 


Reserve was in Montana when I was editor of the Montana Farmer. 


Dr. Adolph C. Miller, a member of the Board from the beginning 
and a former head of the economics department at the University 
of California, came to Great Falls for a meeting and the bankers 


arranged a dimmer for him. I, with many others, attended and 
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listened to him. My subsequent impression of that meeting was 
of a man sitting up there twenty feet high above the rest of the 
people and talking to us. And he isn't that way, and I'm sure 
he wasn't. He was just sitting on a little dais at the dimer 
table. It seemed so remote and untouchable - a completely dif- 
ferent. world from the one I was operating in - that the years 
had led me to think of the Federal Reserve as a very lofty 
ivory-tower kind of a proposition. The board members are really 
very human fellows, but here's the point. Most people, including 
all the bankers, practically, know very little about central 
banking. it's just something that it's easier to think of as 
off, remote and removed, but the men in it of course are quite 
a human lot of fellows. I've never been associated with nicer 
people in my life than I dealt with in the Federal Reserve. 
Marriner S, Eecles was chairman. Ronald Ransom, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, was vice chairman. Mencowlez Se "Matt" 
Szymezak was a charming man of Polish ancestry. He was a carry- 
over from before the reorganization of '33. Matt had been comp- 
troller of the city of Chicago under Mayor Anton Cermak. ‘There 
was John K. MeKee, who had been chief examiner for the RFC, and 
@ man nemed Ralph Morrison who never attended meetings and who 
resigned, I believe, at about the time I came on. He had been 
appointed uwder pressure of the Texans - particularly John N. 
Garmmex = and he had taken the job thinking it was one of those 
jobs which would permit him to stay on in Texas and not move up 
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to Washington. He owned one of the big hotels in San Antonio. 
He held the membership for months without attending, and then 
resigned. Chester Morrill was secretary of the Board. 

I came back from the speaking trip amd took office. We 
had our office in the Washington Building at Fifteenth and New 
York avenues in Washington, at that time, just diagonally across 
from the Treasury. The Federal Reserve building wasn't finished 
until October of '37. It was then under construction. It's a 
lovely building. It's beatiful as well as imposing. With the 
exception of the board's quarters which are very imposing and 
the marble corridors, the work offices are very businesslike. 
It's a very comfortable building. 

This board was not an old board when it was named, but 
age creeps up on it. It was an interesting crowds Marriner 
Eccles was a very brilliant, interesting person. 

President Roosevelt and some of his associates asked me 
if it would be possible for me to direct the agricultural phase 
of the 1936 campaign. I agreed to do thate On June 27, 1936, 
the President conferred with Bill Settle and me at the White 
House. I had brought Bill Settle in. As I look back on it, 
from my standpoint, the most fortwmate outcome of the summer was 
the fact that I was able to give some direction to that campaign, 
end throughout the campaign carry on my full duties with the 
Federal Reserve, and no newspaperman, so far as I know, ever 


referred to ite I have never seen any reference to it. I was 
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&@ Presidential appointee, but I don't believe the members of 
the board of governors have any business to get into political 
activities, I wasn't then enough of a Federal Reserve men to 


hurt. Iwas just coming in. My record of attendance at the 


board meetings was perhaps the best of any at that timee [I 
made it very much of a point to attend all the meetings and 
learn everything I could. 

| TZ don't remember conferring with Roosevelt again on July 
1, with Aubrey Williams. It undoubtedly had something to do 
with the campaign. The newspapers said it was about the drought. 
We had had those two drought years of '3) and '36. The drought 
of *3) was terrific. Then in '35 we hed some relief - there was 
not quite such low rainfall - but then 136 hit again. I undoubte- 
edly had a continuing interest in that. We'd had some enormous 
operations. Wetd had the livestock purchase plan, which we ran 
in '3h and 136, I have deseribed the pig-buying program. On 
this drought relief program we set. a scale of prices for the 
purchase of cattle, sheep, hogs, and even goats for Texas and 
the Southwest. Water holes were drying up. We were pushing 
WPA to do everything it could to build small water holes, reser- 
voirs, and all that. In spite of everything we could do, we were 
up against an enormous job of feed production. Something had to 
be done to provide some outlet for cattle that just couldn't be 
fed or watered on their ranges or farm land. We shipped cattle 
into pasture all the way from the northcentral states into 
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Floride - as far as that - to try to arrange temporary pasture. 
We had a big battle with the northcentral and western governors 
over the prices we would pay in the cattle and livestock purchase 
program. There was the shorterange against the long-range inter~ 
est. They wanted to get the price up high, and they felt that by 
doing so they were serving the interests of their state. We 
wanted to hold every head of livestock out there that could be 
carried through, and we Ikmew that if we got the price up to a 
point that was remunerative or attractive, there was no question 
but what they'd oversell and the economies would be clear out 

of balence. So we thought that out and hit what we thought was 

@ pretty good level in prices. They werentt low enough to be 
unfair to the farmers and stockmen, but still were not high 
enough to induce them to liquidate if they had any possible 
chance of carrying through. Ali that had gone before, and so 
unquestionably we talked about drought relief. That was of con= 
tinuing concern until 1937. Bill Settle is the man I recome 
mended to head the Agricultural Committee for Roosevelt, in 1936, 
which he did. 

In August I called Marvin Jones and asked him if he would 
help handle the western campaign headquarters, in Chicago. Farley 
wanted Jones and me to run the campaign headquarters at 166 
Jackson Street. Bill Settle was the head. I brought Paul Porter 
ine Paul had been executive assistant te me in the TripleeA, amd 
was a very keen and facile newspaperman. I brought Henry Jarrett 
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in, who had been in the information section of the Triple-A. 
He was in charge of the Washington office. It was just a half 
block from the Washington Building, the Federal Reserve head- 
quarters. Itve forgotten the address. We wanted Marvin in 
there to give direction and stability and to maintain contact 
with the members of Congress and the Senate - throughout those 
states. . 

It was a much less expensive campaign than we had con- 
ducted for Al Smith. I think our total spent in the agricultural 
cempaign probably didn't exceed $100,000 or $125,000, and thatts 
all. We concentrated particularly on printing and distributing 
small flyers. We tried to make thom single-fold, and just the 
right length to go in a legalesized envelope. We got John Baer 
to illustrate them. He had served one term as Congressman from 
North Dakota back in the Non=Partisan League days. I first knew 
John when he was the cartoonist for the Non-Partisen Leader out 
in North Dakota. I'd seen a lot of his work, and I hed met John 
frequently in the Triple-A dseys. John, in the meantime, had come 
to Washington and was the cartoonist on a labor publication. He 
had a simple way of personalizing an issue. He drew the selfish 
interests for trade as the man with the big silk hat, the big 
diamond, and ali that. We engaged John to de the simple line 
drawings that we used to liven up and illustrate these leaflets. 
For a little money we could get thousands of them. We tried to 
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make them short snough to read. Some of the booklets got too 
big. On the whole I think they were effective, but if there 
had been no campaign the results, I think, would have been about 
the same. I was glad when it was through. 

One of the particular things that I suggested that really 
had a lot of pay dirt in it and wasn't hard on anybody else oxe 
cept him was this five-thirty broadcast we got Paul Porter up to 
do every monring. He'd catch the farmer hour at dawn. We reale 
ly got a surprising number of farmers for a fraction of the cost 
of an evening program. Theytre up for breakfast at that time, 
and they turn the radio on, too. Paul would get up and grumble 
and travel down to the radio station, but I think he liked it. 
So, altogether it was kind of a gay time, but I did not spend 
much time in the political office. I didn't go to Chicago, but 
I did work closely with that office, 

In the meantime, I was studying all I could about the 
Federal Reserve and was becoming quite familiar with it. One 
of the first things I was able to do there was to help recruit 
new, fresh blood for membership on the boards of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks and their 2) branches. There had been a complete 
reorganization of the board of governors after the Banking Act 
of 133, and again there had been changes in '35. The board of 
governors by statute names three of the nine directors of seach 


Federal Reserve Bank, and names the public members of each 
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branch board. There were numerous vacancies. It was something 
that I could do and it hadm't interested the others very much, 
so they put me on the personnel committee and I spent a lot of 
time recruiting men to go on these boardss The board agreed 
without any dissent to the concept that every bank and branch 
board should at least have one top-flight farmer or livestock 
man - a man who had no major interest except agriculture. That 
was done, and is still being done. . 

I made more speeches than most of the other board members 
did in answer to invitations. It gave me a chance to get acquaint- 
ed with the organization throughout the country. They are a 
wonderful group of people, and I enjoyed that very much, The 
real interruption to that came in May of 1910 when President 
Roosevelt established the Nationel Defense Advisory Commission. 

Mrs. Davis's parents continued to live in Montana. I 
didn’t go pack to Montana in June, 1937, for the purpose of 
becoming Chief Eagle Cloud of the Blackfoot Indian tribe. That 
just happened while I was there. It wasn’t an awfully important 
adoption. Ths Blackfoot reservation was right on the Great 
Northern Railroad. The Glacier National Park development was 
there and did quite a tourist business, so adoptions aren't a 
rarity. I've lost my certificate, which was burned on buckskin. 
It was an sagis om a cloud. The cloud looked like a big Idaho 
potato, I'd previously been adopted by the Gros Ventres in 
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Montena, and had been invited to become a member by adoption 
of the Assiniboine Sioux at Fort Peck Reservation, but by 
negotiation with my sponsor I got that shifted to my older son, 
who was fascinated by Indian history and Indian lore. So, with 
Mele Wilson and Nils Olsen as interested onlookers, we witnessed 
the induction of my young son out on the prairies there, out of 
Poplar, Montana, one summer day. They made an alleday celebra- 
tion. The two that were adopted were my boy and then his friend 
who was the son of my sponsor, Lone Warrior, the chief farmer 
on the Fort Peck Reservation government job. Those two boys 
were adopted, and they had quite a time of it. 

I veally sought to keep clear away from the Department. 
I remember in 1938, I think it was, Jesse Tapp and Francis 
Wilcox came to see me and reported some developments there which 
made it obvious tc them that some people in the Department were 
then gathering a record and really making a drive to force them 
out of the Department, or at least to make things so unpleasant 
they'd lsavee It was in the late summer of early fall when 
Russell Smith, who was then executive vice president of the Bank 
of Americas, came to see me in Washington. He felt me out on the 
proposition of coming to California. They needed a man to organ= 
ize and direct their agricultural credits which were very extens~ 
ive and very complicated. I told Russell Smith that I wasn't 
interested, mysslf, and that I didm't feel that I could do the 
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best job for them but I mew the man who could. Whether I had 
talked to Jesse just before or after, I knew that he was ubhappy 
in the Department. I told him about Tapp who, in my opinion, 
was the best man I knew to do the kind of a job they had in mind. 
Russell Smith on that trip saw Tepp and talked with him. Jesse 
Tapp subsequently went with the Bank of America, and I think it 
was in that fall sometime - no, it was shortly after the New 
Year in 1939. He's now one of the top four or five men in the 
Bank of America. He's been an almost spectacular success. He's 
kept his interest in and contacts with agriculture. He'ts been 
active in every way he could to promote constructive banker 
interest in agriculture. | 

On October 16, 1938, Spike Evans took over the Triple-A 
and Tolley shifted to head the BABE. I have never thought too 
much about that shift. This last week /January, 19537 in Wash= 
ington I spent an evening with Howard. How the subject came up 
I don't recall, but I think he left the Triple-A with great re~ 
lief to rejoin the BAE, all right. I don't remember much about 
ite I'm just not disposed to look backward, I discouraged 
throughout « right from the beginning + people coming to see me 
from agriculture = the old Triple-A crowd. The other boys had 
the responsibility, and I certainly didn't want to be sitting 
there looking over their shoulder while they did it~ So I dis- 


couraged contacts. While the occasional meeting I'd have socially 
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with men in the Department was pleasant, I was probably as re- 
mote from their activities as if I'd never bdeon in there. I 
haven't talked to Tolley about this thing nor to anybody else, 
I think that undoubtedly was another maneuver of the inside 
group there with the Secretary. Beanie Baldwin had moved over 
to Farm Security at that time. 

On November 20, 1939, Wallace, Hull, and I spoke at a 
Farm Bureau convention in New Crleans. I thought that was a 
significant speech I made then. It was a big meeting. I shared 
the program with Elmer Thomas, who was a rampant inflationist. 
They had put him on first, and I followed. If any two speeches 
had been planned as diametric opposites, those were the two.e I 
remember it just for that reason. 

I wasn't too happy about a third term for President 
Roosevelt. I think it was in along about 1937 that I began to 
be convinced that there wasn't a master blueprint in the New 
Deal =- that it was lacking - that it was a case of a leader with 
the very best of intentions making use of whatever means and 
devices he could to continue pretty gay experimentation with 
lots of forces that were not ordered in his mind. That feeling 
grew on me through the years although I voted for Roosevelt for 
the third term ~ but not by any means with the same enthusiasm 
I felt in 1936. 

I don't know the reason why Grover 8. Hill replaced Harry 
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Browne I knew them both. Of course, Grover was Marvin Jones! 
very close friend and devoted admirer - a man who always could 
be depended upon to cheer the low in spirit. He was a good 
story teller, an sxcellient ran with livestock people. We'd 
used him frequently in ovr program in that caparity. He is a 
man with a lot of horse sense. I think Marvin's great interest 
in Grover perhaps advanced him farther than he would have been 
advanced, otherwise. 

I don't remember the hassle Wallace got inte with the 
Farm Credit Administration. I don't recall being brought into 
or havine interfered with affairs over there, at all. 

Since I left the Department two different trade associa-= 
tions offered me jobs. These associations were concerned with 
the purchase anc manufacture of farmegrown commodities. Both 
jobs were of the same general type, and involved representation 
in Washington. That didn't appeal to me. I liked my work, I 
did like that Federal Reserve jobs 

I don't know why Claude Wickard replaced M.L. Wilson in 
March of 19,0, except that M.L. was not an active political 
prop for anyone and Claude Wickard was perfectly willing to en« 
gage in political activity. I think there's an wmfciding pattern 
through these years that wasn't plotted and planned by Henry 
Wallace. ‘There was a growth of the movement to build up politi- 
cal forces back of him looking toward the Presidency. I think 


M,b. might have been perfectly amenable to it outside of office 
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hours © outside of the operation of his office - but I think 
that MsL.'s conception of the Department of Agriculture wouldn't 
permit any part of it to be used for political purposes. 

When I was in the Triple-A, Wickard was entirely in 
corn-hogs. When we made the shift to a livestock division, 
there was quite a lot of push to advance him into the top 
place in ite We chose Jerry Thorne, who was a career econo~ 
mist. He had been in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
was an excellent livestock economist. Jerry Thorme was pulled 
from the Department by an offer he couldn't decline - it was too 
attractive « to go with Tom Wilson in Wilson and Company. He's 
been close to the top in their operations. But so far as I 
know, Jerry's kept out of Washington = I hasten to add. I don't 
think I ever saw him coming to Washington on any of their opera 
tions, though he may have. I tried to blast him loose to be the 
meat man in the food administration, later, but he did not want 
to come back, Claude was boosted for that job, but didn't get 
ite I thought Thorne the better man at that time. 

Claude had had more training in the political field than 
any of these other men. Claude had been state senator in Indiana. 
When you are in the state senate in Indiana, you are in 4 poste 
graduate course in state politics. Indiana takes her politics 
straight. They've played it for a long while, and played it very 
well. So Clauds knew his way around, politically speaking, and 
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had a totally different upbringing in that respect than Wilson, 
who understands human behavior pretty well but has always shied 
away from anything that looked like a political activity. 

On May 28, 191.0, I became a member of the National Defense 

Advisory Commission and served for the next year. The reason 
for our appointment was never discussed with any of us = at 
least it wasn't with me - until. the appointment was made. I 
might have had a telephone call from the President simultaneously 
with its armomecement in the papers. It opened up a very active 
period there. Space in Washington was at a premium. We had no 
place to operate so my associates agreed to take the principals 
of the defense commission into the new reserve board building. 
We did make make room for them there, and we kept some of them 
there a long while, much to the discomfort of some of the old 
department heads and some of the board members = but they were 
patriotic and courteous about it all. 

fhis does have a very definite relationship to 13, but 
I don't think I can give a play-by-play account. I again called 
Paul Porter, first, and Ken Galbraith, to assist me. Ken, of 
coursé, was then not as well kmown as he is nowe i called Jack 
Hutson, George Livingston, and then drew heavily on the Depart- 
ment for some of the junior staff men we used. I didn't have a 
very lerge staff. I don't think it got as big as twenty or 
thirty. It could be considered that large 1f the men are counted 
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whom I drew from BAE for spot investigations and the like. 

At any one time I might have had that many, but the half-a- 
dozen principals were the chief ones. I tried at different 
times to get others. I tried to get Cliff Gregory to come 
down. He was begiming to show signs of illmess and wouldn't 
come. I wanted him, as I recall it, to look after the whole 
job of procurement or representation of agricultural needs 
along with military and other civilian needs in claims on 
materials. He couldn't come. 

My chief interest at that time was to create the nucleus 
of an office which could, if developments were unfavorable and 
we came into war, be readily expanded into a balanced and welle- 
planned food administration. It would be different than the 
one we had in World War I. While I had people studying the 
setup in World War I, there was no attempt to cast it back in 
the same mold. There was no thought of whether it was better 
or worse. Different times and different conditions require dif- 
ferent organization, different actions, different remedies. The 
main thing I wanted was to make sure that provision was made for 
an organization that could assist the harmonious development of 
a food administration - harmonious in this sense, Wot that 
people don't differ, but harmonious in the sense that actions 
with respect to price, actions with respect to actual marketing 
and distribution, and actions in production were harmonized so 
that they made sense as a whole and didn't mm off in different 


directionse 
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I remember the first meeting of this group on May 30, 
19,0. We met in President Roosevelt's office - and we met 
frequently thereafter in his office, Then we adjourned across 
the street to the room temporarily set up for our use in the 
old State, War, Navy Building. We moved over there where they 
had a battery of cameras and moving picture lenses, and so 
forth, and were seated, end wasted a lot of time on that. That 
didn't give me the tipeoff as to what this thing was because 
we moved immediately from there over to the Federal Reserve and 
began to make plans, with a constantly moving goal. It was 
aiffieult for Mr. Roosevelt to talk in terms of a definite goal, 
and under the circumstances it is wuderstandable why. We didn't 
imow, sometimes, whether we were talking in terms cf a 200,000 
army or a 2,000,000 army, to begin with. It was very difficult. 

That and the early aubasquant meetings impressed me as 
the most disorderly affairs tta ever had anything to do with. 
No preparation was made for keeping minutes, no preparation 
made for a record, no preperation for a chairman, and to the 
very ond F.D.R. resisted the designation of any chairman, To 
fill the need for a presiding officer, and in order to meet the 
White House fear that William S. Knudsen would emerge as the 
strong man here {I understood that he didn't want Knudsen to 
be chairman), we arranged for a time that we'd rotate the duty 
of presiding. At my insistence, they agreed to let me bring in 
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Robert K. Thompson, who was assistant secretary to Morrill and 
whom I had taken on as what might be called my executive assiste 
ant in this job, to keep a record for the minutes. Subsequently 
they organized and took care of it. 

One of the most surprising characters I met during that 
period was William McReynolds. He's now dead /1953/7, He was 
a lank, long, lean chap who loved power. Mac had a peculiar 
conception of this commission. His whole operation in there was 
@ surprise to me because he was reputedly one of the best opera- 
tors in Washington - a career man in civil service - one of the 
best known and informed men « but his conception of what this 
commission should do was peculiar. His conception was that 
here would be a group without a head which would meet and talk, 
As advisors under the executive order, it could only advise the 
Council of National Defense, which is a World War I statutory 
creation composed ex officio of certain Cabinet members, which 
never met as a council of national defense. Yet, almost immedi- 
ately the jobs that came on us were priorities, contracts, 
letters of intent, and operating decisions and actions of that 
sort, 

We had the finished products division under Knudsen « 
I don't remember what it was called = wa had raw materials under 
Edward R. Stettinius, price under Leon Henderson, the consumer 


under Harriet Elliott, transportation under Ralph Budd ~- I'™m 
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not mentioning them in any sense in the order of importance - 

labor under Sidney Hillman, and I represented agriculture. In 
spite of all tho inadequacies of organization and the handicap 
of BL1l McReynolds, I think that they got a lot rolling in the 
way of contracts and expansion of plant. 

My chief concern aside from the food problem was decen= 
tralization of the defense effort. I was motivated, in part, by 
the agricultural implications of it ~ but only in part, because 
nationally Iwas convinced it was the right thing to do. I hoped 
the nation would avoid the concentration in one-third or a 
quarter of the United States of the whole manufacturing effort 
that would be involved in a major ware I preached and urged as 
hard as I could on the commission the spotting of these plants 
in places where materials and labor supplies could be drawn upon 
without tax on the transportation system. I wanted them to be 
in piaces where employment could be brought to labor, and materi-e 
ais could be used where they were. 

We had a number of real differences on that. I suppose 
the most conspicuous was the one when I felt it necessary to go 
directly to the White House before we got it settled, It was 
about the question of whether Muscle Shoals should be used in 
the war effort. Mr. Knudsen was a great big kindly chap. He'd 
cone up the production line with high respect for management in 


industry. Say that it was agreed to establish a large synthetic 
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ammonia plant to be operated by the American Cyanamid or by 
Allied Chemical or by DuPont or somebody else, = the management 
would always come up with a proposal to locate it in a certain 
spot in western West Virginia and eastern Kentucky and southern 
Ohio that could be covered by a quarter of a dollar on a Rand 
MeNally atlas map. I would question it and Knudsen would say, 
“Well, but that's where these men want to put it." 

I'd say, "Is that right?" 

"Well," he'd say, "you dontt want to tell them to put a 
plant where they don't want to put it, do you?" 

Ita say, "Sure we do. We can't put all this thing right 
in one section." 

It revealed one of the startling weaknesses, I thought, 
in our whole interwar setup = the fact that the United States 
army had almost no skills in chemical engineering, at ali. All 
they did have were located at Wilmington, Delaware, or at places 
likes that in the DuPont or some other organization. When we'd 
try to cali on the military for advice, we'd get some perfectly 
ridiculous responses. A major would come down who was in DuPont, 
who would discuss the question of a plant location with you, and 
it would be pretty difficult for him to have a free and independ- 
ent voice. From the standpoint of management, it is perfectly 
true that if you concentrate your plants in reasonably close 
proximity with a central core you can run your shops more effie 


clently. It's true, also, that they had had experiences with the 
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coke made from eastern Kentucky and West Virginia coal for the 
production of synthetic ammonia, and were not familiar with 
other cokes or ingredients. 

The point came up in this Muscle Shoals thing that here 
the government in World War I had invested an enormous sum of 
money in synthetic nitrogen plants and power. When the question 
arose in the commission as to where we would move to secure the 
several hundred thousand tonsa of additional nitrogen capacity 
that they thought at that time they needed, there was in Mr. 
Enudsen's office and almost as much in Mr. Stettinius' office a 
willingness to accept the industriest point of view that outside 
of some minor experimental operations there should be no develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals run by the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). 
That was selected as one of the case studies of governmental 
operation by Harold Stein and his crew. I've never even read 
their report, but he told me about it and Ken Galbraith spoke 
to me about it, so I know it was written up. It was probably 
highly colored from the standpoint of the conflict. In that 
particular case, it came down to a point where Knudsen wouldn't 
budge and I wouldn't budge, and I went over to Roosevelt with 
the issue just at the time when they were about to place the 
orders ‘authorizing the expansion of these plants, omitting 
Muscle Shoals. That was late 'hO and early hl. I moved out 
of there in April. This thing had been going on for quite a 
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while. We had another case where they wanted to locate one of 
these plants at Portsmouth, Ohio. We got it in western Kentucky 
clear at the other end of the state. 

I use nitrogen as the test in this business of decentrali~ 
zation. There were many other plants in which this issue came 
upe In nitrogen, they wouldn't even agree that natural gas had 
eny possibilities in the manufacture of synthetic ammonia. When 
the president of Commercial Solvents came to see me « he had 
been a friend of mine since the cornstalks days - he said, “At 
Sterlington, Louisiana, wetre blowing pure hydrogen into the 
atmosphere as a result of a carbon black operation wetre running 
there, That stuff can be turned into the manufacture of syn-= 
thetic ammonia with the least cost of any nitrogen operation," 
We couldn't find a chemical engineer in the army or the army 
group at that time who was willing to make a trial on ite 

Subsequently, ammonia production was scattered all over 
the United States - the west coast and the mid-west. Even then 
they didn't have enough. The lowest cost and most satisfactory 
operations wers those by the Lion O11 Company in El Dorado, 
Arkansas, and this one at Sterlington, Louisiana. Muscle Shoals 
was a satisfactory operation. It wasn't the lowest cost, by any 
means, but it was a satisfactory operation. 

They even went to the point on the Muscle Shosls thing of 
saying, "You can't get the talent to design the plant.” The 
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other semsinies had gotten a corner on the talent. We got 
Harry Curtis, who is now one of the members of the TVA Board. 
He was called in from the thiversity of Missouri, where he was 
dean of engineering. He had been all through the early days 
of the Muscle Shoals thing, and had designed plants. We got 
him with other consultants to design that plant. It's worked 
all right. That story's all documented and written. 

We had a lot of difficulty trying to gain ground for the 
idea that the defense effort had to be decentralized. Of course, 
the real decisions and the real orders that placed industry all 
over the country took place when the war effort got well wmdere- 
way. But we made the record there at that time. Maybe we didn't 
do anything more than that. 

In October I set up an informal conference group apart 
from the National Defense Advisory Committee for my own end of 
the show, just as I imagine Knudsen did for his or Henderson did 
for his, However, I think at that time that we reached an agree«- 
ment with the Department of Agriculture to use the same one that 
agriculture had. A good deal of that is documented in "Ninety 


Days," the memorandum I wrote to summarize the War Food Adminis~ 


tration experiences in 191.3. This covers both periods. My story 


goes back to the winter of ')0-'1, and it relates thea two to- 
gether, and they belong together. 

I have a copy of a letter written to the President on 
March 6, 191, recommending the establishment of the Office of 
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Food Supply. I also have his reply of March 19. In my docu- 
ments there are references to the agreement to use the same 
industrial advisory group, although I had groups of advisors 
on the peculiar problems I was working with such as on plant 
locations and all that. 

I recommended that an Office of Food Supply be set up 
in the Department of Agriculture, after pointing out that it 
could be done that way or as en independent agency. On balance, 
it ssemed to me that this oreliminary work should be organized 
in the Department. We had two choices. One was in the agricul« 
tural division of the defense commission, and the other over 
in the Department of Agriculture. Neither of them was then 
doing the job. The purpose of my memorandum was to urge that 
this cffice be created, that it could be established sither 
as a division within the Department with bureau status or it 
could be coordinate with OPS, which really grew out of the de~ 
fense commission. 

I became irritated with this in the fall of 190, and 
became increasingly soe As time went on it was perfectly appar~ 
ent that they were really walking off and leaving the National 
Defense Commission without any attempt to pull up the stumps or 
anything else. My decision to resign followed my resignation 
from the Reserve Board and my decision to go to St. Louis. Tf 


was carrying on as a member of the board while I was also acting 
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as a member of the Defense Commission. I was operating from 
my ‘own office on the board. While I had assistants who were 
carrying on the work, I was attending board meetings regularly. 
The Commission functioned there in the board building. That was 
all right as long as it appeared that we were going somewhers, 
but when in early 191 the President indicated that hetd talked 
to Wickard and Wallace and that they agreed that there was no 
reason for doing anything like setting up an office of food 
supply and really going to work plaming this operation - his 
reply was that that would needlessly alarm the people ~ it bew 
came apparent to me that I had no chanee to do anything. People 
were coming to mo all the time as a member of this defense com= 
mission who was suppossd to be working on these problems all 
the time, and I didn't really have anything to do with them and 
no more chance to do anything than anybody else did. It was 
one of those situations that I was trying to get cleared up. 
Claude Wickard was then Secretary of Agriculture. TI had 
put this thing up and tried to get Wickard to go slong with me. 
In order to make 1t thoroughly palatable, I weighted my recom- 
mendation for the Department rather than for any other way, bee 
cause the job had to be donee I felt that 1% was almost criminal 
to go along here and let the prevaration for food, food distri-# 
bubion,; farm labor ~ all these things ~- lag se far behind the 
other parts of the military preparation. I talked informally to 


Wickardé. Wickard never talked like a man who had the say. Youtd 
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talk to Wickard and he'd say, “Well, yes, that's all right. I 
dontt know what the Boss (F.D.R.) thinks about it. I don't know." 
He's that way. I think Claude always felt that I was somebody 
on the outside maybe maneuvering to get something away ~ trying 
to take something away from the Department. That's the reason 
I weighted that so heavily in my recommendation - to do it all 
in agriculture, but for God's sake, to get it done somewherel! 
Then when I got the President's answer to that one, it 
was about the time that the chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, William T. Nardin, come 
pletely out of the clear sky called me and told me that at the 
next meeting of his board, unless I stopped them, they intended 
to present my name for president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Ste. Louis. William McC. Martin's term as president was due to 
expire April 1. While he would carry on, the situation had been 
a tough one, in a way, because the board of the St. Louis bank 
had previously elected a man they had brought in as first vice 
president, a man named Guy Hitt, who had been a small cowmtry 
banker over in southern Illinois and had been on the board of 
the St. Louis bank representing the smail banks. They had elect 
6d him president. Under the statute the board of governors 
shares the responsibility and must approve the selection of a 
president, and our board, with me taking an active part in its 
had voted to turn him down because nobody on our board felt < 
and it was true of many people in St. Louis « that the man was 


an adequate choice for the presidency. So I'd already had that 
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complication in the thing, and I had voteé along with the others 
against their choice. 

When Nardin called me on the phone I said that I'd never 
dreamed of it, that I felt on principle members of the hoard 
should not seek or encourage any Federal Reserve Bank to elect 
them, that they ought to settle down where they were and be 
satisfied with it. I didn't know whether there was anybody 
else being considered for the job. That was up to the board in 
St. Louise I had nothing whatsoever to do with it. I didn't 
bring any pressure to bear. You can always encourage advance 
consultation = and it's better to do it - with the board of 
governors, because both of them are parties to the selection of 
a president, so that they move on someone with the full know 
ledge that he will have the board's approval. Now, that's what 
we've always done. 

It had been known for years, I suppose, that there would 
be an opening in St. Louis. While sixty-five is the normal 
retirement age fixed in the Federal Reserve System, the presi-«- 
dent's statutory term is five years. They do not permit the 
election and qualification of a man after the age of sixty-five, 
but if he is sixty-three or sixty«four when hets elected he may 
serve out his term. Bill Martin had passed the age of sixty-five 
before his term expired in April, so it was knowm that there 
would be the vacancy there. I think they must have elected Guy 
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Hitt at least no later than their February meeting - possibly 
at their January meeting. 

I did not knew whether anyone else was being considered 
at thet time for the presidency of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Ste Louis. I have not learmed since that anyone was seriously 
considered, at all. Guy Hitt certainly had been, some months 
before. Hiss Piper, my secretary, of course, was on the phone 
on every telephone conversation I had, and I have seen the 
transcript of my talk with Nardin. Of course, it isn't wholly 
complete, but it's a full report of it. 

I can explain how the resignation from the Federal Reserve 
Board and the situation that had developed in the agricultural 
section of the Defense Commission were interrelated. I can show 
precisely how they were related in my own mind. The position 
on the board of governors was wholly satisfactory. The com- 
panionship was excellent and the work was interesting. I had 
bought my home in Washington, and I fully expected to stay. I 
was not wholly cut of debt, but I was more nearly solvent than 
when I left the Triple-A. Then came the Defense Commission, and 
I hac thrown myself into that as hard as I could. I felt, to 
have real significance, it must be at work on this question of 
the form of organization that would handle food and fibre when 
the war came - that is, how the product of the farm could be 
handled in war time should be under study and the nucleus of an 


organization that could be expanded te become a war food adminis= 
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tration should be in being just as soon as we cowld get ite 

My point in the propositions I put up to the President 
at that time was this. If he felt that there was eny real 
service I could render = anything that needed doing in this 
food problem in relation to war = why then I was perfectly 
happy to stay and do it. On the other hand, if it were going 
to continue as it was continuing, I did not care to continue in 
it. The division was operating in an atmosphere of dissolution 
so far as the Defense Commission was concerned. The Office of 
Production Meneagement (OPM) had been set up as a result of a 
very hasty decision which put Bill Knudsen, Stdney Hillmen, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy as the legs ~« as 
the President called it - of a fourelegged stool. That was 
dealing with the problems of industrial production. Nothing co« 
ordinate with what they were doing for the industrial end of 
the war was being done with respect to agriculture. My point 
was to try to smoke the President out and find out what his in- 
tentions were, so I went to see him with two memoranda. 

One memorandum repeated in barest skeleton form the recom= 
mendations as to what should be done thet I had given him in memo- 
randum form before. The second memorandum just put this question 
up « if there was important work he wanted me to do in commection 
with the war effort, I'd be happy to do it. Otherwise, I told 
him, I had been informed that on the day following the board 
meeting in St. Louis would be held, and umiless I stopped them 
the board would elect me president and I was disposed to take ite 
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The President said, "I hate to see you leave, but on the 
other hand I think there's perhaps a lot you can do out in St. 
Louis." So it was az obviows thing to do. This was in early 
April. I resigned from the Defense Commission on May he 

This is what brought me into the position of paying the 
President this call. When Mr. Nardin called me, I tela hin 
there were three people I needed to consult before I could even 
tell nim. I told him that if I hed to answer him right then, 
my first reaction would be to say ro. My first reaction was 
that it's a bad precedent to pull members off the board to be 
presidents of the Federel Reserve Banks. From that standpoint, 
it didn't appeal to mee I said, "As I just talk to you, of 
course it occurs to me that it would be an awfully good escape 
from this Washington tengle that I've got in on the Defense 
Comuission. It would be just made to order. If there isn't 
something I'm needed for, why this ls a way out of what looks . 
to me like a kind of a bad mess. I want to talk to three people. 
I want to talk to my wife, I want to talk to Marriner Eccles, 
and I want talk to the President, because I have this ebligation. 
If theve is an obligation on the Defense Commission, I want to 
fine out how much of an obligation it 1s." 

I talked to Marriner first, because Mrse Davis was out 
at a cocktail party. I first called Marriner and told him and 
he said yes, he'd just had a call from Bill Nardin - they were 
very close friends. Marriner laughed xind of dryly and seid; 
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"He really told me something." Nardin is a hardboiled chap. 
What he told me he told Marriner was, "Now, look, you son of 

a bitch, I'm putting a man up to you tomorrow, and I'd like to 
see you turn him down! We're proposing to elect Chester Davis, 
and I'd like to see you turn him down!" Well, I talked to 
Marriner. Marriner said he had told him he realized that I was 
in something of a pickle in defense activity and he didntt | 
blame me if I took it. He was good enough to say he hated to 
$8@ MO. 20. . 

I didn't want to resign from the Defense Commission 
without finding out whether the President wanted me to continue 
the work or not. I had the feeling I didn't want to sit in 
Washington and see things go ahead the way the President indi- 
cated they were going to go ahead, that everything was all for 
the good in the best of all possible worlds, and nothing more 
needed to be done, snd all thate That tone was in his reply to 
mM@e Perhaps it wasn't logical, but it was nonetheless absolute- 
ly clear in my mind that I wanted to get out of there, miess 
there was something to be done. I wanted to get clear out of 
it and not be bothered. You can't sit there within rifle shot 
of the Department of Agriculture without people from the outside 
coming in to see you, particularly with the part I had just 
played in some of these things - plant locations, and ali that. 
You couldn't say, "I'm sorry, I just cantt talk to you about it.* 
Youfd be drawn in, in spite of everything. 
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I don't think t'a say that I was in any serious differ- 
ence with Wickard. I was pressing for action Wickard wasn't 
willing or ready to take. I wanted a balanced approach to the 
whole food question. Wickard didn't want to do anything that 
ran any chance of being out of harmony with what the President 
wanted. He hadntt had the green light from the President on 
this, Wickard, in my book, was a small-time politician caught 
in there in a tough job. I don't think he ever did a dam 
thing in that job, myself. 

But that's none of my problem. I wasn't sitting over 
there tearing my hair over whether Wickard was or was not run« 
ning the Department. The point was that I didn't feel that I 
was getting any support or cooperation in driving to get an 
office of food supply set up. Claude Wickard wndoubtedly felt, 
and I felt that James NMcCamy, who was one of his assistants, 
and Milo Perkins felt, "Now, the sooner we get this fifth wheel 
out of the way here, this agricultural division of the National 
Defense Commission, why then we can go ahead and plan and handle 
things in our own way." On the other hand, people who were 
meeting with the Department from agriculture and industry to 
talk about the prospective problems in the war found nobody over 
there who was really doing anything about it. At least, that 
was the picture I was gettinge 


There was then no such job as war food administrator, Tf 
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would have loved to help do the planning work at that time, or 
to have a hand in it. I was perfectly willing that the work be 
done over in Agriculture. I felt that I could be of some help 
to them. I wanted to have a hand in that. The thought of being 
war food administrator was not in my mind then. Under the cir- 
cumstances that existed with divided authority I would not have 
wanted it, but even when it hadn't gone to the point it got to 
later I would not have wanted to be war food administrator, I 
thought, "“Herets a clean-cut proposition and you have no author 
ity to deal with the elements that must be dealt with in harmony 
if they're going te produce the results needed," Price and quota 
or ration systems that might be necessary to deal with and pro» 
duction were all parts of the same picture, I was then urging 
that the advance planning for that should be underway, and was 
getting no real encouragement or support in the Department. 

It could have been that Wickard was afreid of me ad« 
ministratively. I was the head of the Triple-A when Wickard 
was an obscure operator, but, still, all the time our relations 
had been good. As far as Claude and I, personally, were con- 
cerned, our relations could be heart-eto-heart good outside of 
the official contacts « for instance, if wetd been out attend- 
ing a cornhusking contest or out on a fishing trip or at Mte 
Weather or someplace like that - out of the office and away 
from the brass around him. Claude Wickard is good company =~ 
good fun. He’ tells a good story and is a pleasant person. There 


was no rancor there. 
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The answer to why T came back to Washington in 1913 
won't be found in this period. Therets nothing in this that 
would encourage me to come back. As a matter of fact, in 193 
I thought I had turned the food administration job down in my 
letter to Byrnes. I don't care much about what a bistorian 
would gay about my returning to Washington in 1943. Ill try 
to relate just what I felt in 1911. I felt that the National 
Defense Commission was a mess and rapidly getting worse. It 
was disintegrating. It was dying on the vine. An attempt was 
being made to carry forward industrial planning for war through 
the Office of Production Menazement, and I had thought we had 
a mandate to forward the development of a plan for food if war 
came comparable to the plan that was being develoved for industry. 
I had dons a good deal of spade work with these men I had around 
me. In particular, I wanted to set Agriculture to push on the 
reins a bit. They nad the organization. They had the economists, 
the statisticians, all the records, If I nesded anybody, I had 
to draw on Agriculture to get them. I had pushed end talked 
and worked on it, and then my little interchange of letters in 
March with the President nad brought most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The Federal Reserve Bank offer was quite coincldental, 
but very timely from my standpoint ~ so timely that within two 
or three days I had accepted ite I had my talk with Marriner. 

I had told Mrs. Davis just what the proposition was, and 
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she had said, "letts get out of here. It's just about to kill 
you down -here. Why don't we get out?* 

Then I went to see the President. He flashed the two 
memoranda that I gave him and said, "Chester, I hate to have 
you leave. Dontt you sever resign from the Defense Commission. 
We need you on that. But you can come back in or we can consult 
you in St. Louis. There's probably very important work for you 
to do in St. Louise I think you can do us a lot of good out 
there. I think maybe on the whole that's a good thing." 

There wasn't any question in my mind. I went out and 
called Nardin. I had previously told him that I would come 
only if the vote were genuinely unanimous. So I moved to St. 
Louis and, the month following, resigned by letter from the 
Defense Comnission. 

. I don't think the men then active in the Department were 
completely frank with me, They didn't want me in the picture. 
I think if 1t had been somebody else over there in the Defense 
Commission they would have feit the same way. 

I resigned on the th or 5th of May, as seon as I caught 
my breath out in Ste Louis. The President set up a little part 
of what I had suggested, wider Wickard, but he had price and 
rationing over in one shop and he had this other under Wickard. 

Some time later I had a commmication from Henry Wallace 
indicating something that I didn't know abouts. He said: 


If you are approached authoritatively on being 
Food Administrator under Claude, please do not 
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turn it down without giving me an opportmity 
to talk to you about it. 


That was November 19, 1912. The post was not offered. I 
would have turned it down.. I have a pretty deep-seated feeling 
against back-tracking, against going back to pick up once again 
something that I had done before. It rarely works. I don't 
like it. 

I have another feeling, too. That is that you're likely 
to get better service in any task, such as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson now faces, if instead of calling back to 
Washington some old hacks whotve had all the bloom rubbed off of 
it for them, you get hold of menwho are coming up, to whom the 
operation is a thrill and a challenge. It's a mistake to keep 
calling the old repeaters back all the time. 

I didn't know anything about the memo from Roosevelt to 
Byrnes dated October 22, 19.2, in which Roosevelt agreed that 
food should be coordinated, that there should be a food coordi« 
nator in the Department of Agriculture, suggested Lehman, and 
went on to say: 

He could not fix prices, wholesale or retail, 

without the consent and approval of you and 

Henderson. I've had no word on this from Don 

Nelson. Keep these papers util the thing 

comes to a head further, 

F.D.R. 
I wasn't concerned with and wasn't following those ‘developments 


closely then, 
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I did have, sometime prior to the call I got there, 
some telephone conversations with Don Nelson who indicated 
that he had some important job for me in the War Production 
Board. He wanted to know what I thought about it, and I told 
him I didn't think meh of it, I didn't want to do it. We 
didn't go into details as to what he had in mind. [I said I 
didutt want to return. I think I say all this in my letter to 
William I, Myers. He had indicated that, if necessary, he would 
pull in the White House to get a little more reenforcement in 
getting me down there. So actually when I was called down to 
Washington to see the President, I had an idea that this was 
just Don Nelson carrying out his threat. I knew that the War 
Food Administration - the Food Production Administration end 
the Food Distribution Administration = had been created. This 
was back in December of 19)2. 

Some months after my resignation as War Food Adminis«- 
trator, I summed up the story of my cali to Washington and my 
resignation, in a letter to Dean William I. Myers dated October 
12, 1913. To save time and repetition I'd like to include that 
lotter in this record, and refer to it as I go along. 

General Watsonts office in the White House had 
telephoned me in St. Louis on March 18 asking me to 

be in Washington to see the President at noon, Satur 

day, March 20, 


I went to Washington and saw the President but I sew Byrnes 


first. I don't remember any more about my conversation with 
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Byrnes referred to on page six of my letter to Bill Myers. TI 
went back and talked to Byrnes later, and our talk then was more 
in detail and it was reassuring. I'm sure Byrnes was sincere 
when he said, "Now, I dontt want to be in this thing, at all. 
I want to be helpful tc youe You come and cali on me for any= 
thing, but any decisions you make that are agreed on with the 
Price Administrator, Prentiss Brom, won't come to my office at 
ali." That was clearly my understanding with the President, 
also. Whenever the food administrator and the price adminis~= 
trator had agreed on a course of action, that was to settle it. 
My road was to be direct to the President, but Byrnes was there 
to adjust cases of difference with the Price Administration. 
This is how I figured we could make it work. Prentiss 
Brown and I figured that neither of us wanted the job we had 
and neither of us wanted more power. My relationship with 
Brown was excellent. We agreed that we would have our staffs 
meet jointly with people who came in with common problems, ine 
stead of dealing with them in separate interviews which kept 
them running back and forth from ene end of Washington to the 
other. When people came in and we were deeling with a problem, 
if conferences were arranged by one the other would be asked in, 
end vice versae So while we were operating under what we both 
agreed was a bad setup with authority divided between us we 


decided wotd make it work by hearing things jointly, deciding 
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things from the same record as far as possible, and whenever we 
were required to see somebody and it was important, to see them 
together. We set out to make it work. ‘the only case in which 
Byrnes had jurisdiction, both he and the President said, was 
when Prentiss Brown and I couldn't agres. We set up a mechanism 
by which we would work out our problems together. He, with 
price in mind, and I, with whatever my responsibilities were in 
mind, would move up on a problem together by close coordinations 

In trying to discuss with Jimmy Byrnes how this thing 
would work as they contemplated it, I pointed out that it was 
bad organization to set up within the Department of Agriculture 
an administration reporting directly to the President and with 
two-thirds of the persomnel of the Department turned over to 
ite This was what was proposed. Everything the new adminis- 
trator wanted would be turned over to him without regard to the 
Secretary. When I said, "Wickard would resign, or should,” the 
President told me that he would depend on the fact that the © 
Secretary of Agriculture sat on numerous international boards « 
British and others = and that he thought Claude liked the 
Cabinet position too well te give it upe He said he thought © 
he'd be all right on that. This was in my first talk with the 
President, when I was trying to discuss it. 

The first person I talked to after I cams back into 
Washington was Wickard. I talked to Roosevelt on March 20, 1936 
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I talked with the President. I talked with Byrnes, I got all 
the story that I could out of them. Then they asked me to take 
a look at an executive order that was in drafting (page seven 
of Myers! letter). Marvin Jones had been brought in to act as 
Jimmy Byrnes‘ advisor on food. He was on leave of absence 
from the Court of Claims, and when I talked with Byrnes, urged 
that they appoint Marvin Jones to he Food Administrator. He 
was already right on the job. 

On page seven I wrote: 

I went over the tentative draft of the proposed 

Executive Order No. 9322 with Judge Byrnes, Rosenmann, 

and Marvin Jones, and made one or two suggestions. TI 

could not get very much interested in its details; the 

fundamental makeeshift defectiveness loomed too large. 
The make-shift defectiveness that I had in mind at that tins 
particularly was this improvisation within the Department of 
Agriculture. What actually developed was something I did not 
then foresee. TI hadn't worried that others close to the White 
House woulé assume and take over all of the policy responsi+ 
bilities, regardless of whether Prentiss Brown and I had agreed 
on something or not. I hadn't feared that, and that's what 
actually happened. I was afraid of this perfectly God-awful 
arrancement in the Department of Agriculture. That was what 
worried me, and that was the burden of my letter to Byrnes. 
(Appendix "E" of Myers letter). 

I went on to Chicago from Washington on March 21, and 


flew back to Ste. Louis on Monday, March 22. Then I got a 
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letter off just as fast as I could. ‘The reasons I gave in my 
letter to Byrnes on March 23 were largely centered aroumd the 
Department. That seemed to me to be the basic defect. 

I don't recall anything in particular that I had in mind 
when I used the phrase “the Secretary and his friends" in the 
sixth paragraph of my letter to Byrnes. Most of the Department 
of Agriculture was to be turned over to the Feod Administrator, 
and be could have anything else he felt he needed and he asked 
for. It was hardly conceivable that some of those wouldn't be 
headed by people who had been brought in by Claude, who feit 
their loyalty ran te the Secretary rather than to a new man 
who was brought in. You can't build much of an organization 
that way. That objection loomed so big in my mind that some of 
these other things didn't interest me much. 

I went to bed feeling pretty good after I wrote my letter 
to Byrnes on March 23. I thought that my telegram and my letter 
were strong snough to convince Byrnes that I shouldn't undertake 
ite I gave all my reasons and then I went on to say: 

I am not seeking to run out on you or to dodge 

a tough assignment. There are other complications 

in the split authorities in the field of farm prices 

and manpower which I think are general handicaps to 

the present Food Administrator, but I haven't raised 

them because the factor I have discussed is so packed 

with trouble that the others seem relatively easier 

to get along with. 

That's about as strong as you can make it in time of war. 
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On March 2h I wrote to Eccles that I would have to leave 
it to fates that I had asked to be excused, but that if I were 
called I'd do it. 

I've had doubts in the years since Jme, 193 - since 
that period - whether I shouldn't have behaved like a soldier 
and taken what came regardless of how tough and impossible it 
was. I haven't accepted that as valid. Itve rationalized the 
Food Administrator's fiasco as having accomplished at least one 
thing. I think it made Marvin Jones' job as my successor a 
great deal easier than it would otherwise have been. [I think 
they treated Marvin with considerably more respect and care 
than they did me. At any rate, it didn't work; it blew up as 
I'd told Jimmy Byrnes it would blow up, although it blew up for 
somewhat different reasons than I had thought. 

Claude Wickard was really a cooperator. There never was 
a single incident that arose to ombarrass me that came from 
Wickard or anybody that was motivated by loyalty te Wickard, 
that I know of. He played ball one-hundred percent. 

Byrmes telephoned me early Wednesday morning, March 2, 
to say that the President had talked with Wickard and that the 
story of the change was already being talked around Washington. 
He insisted that the White House would have to make a formal 
announcement not later than Thursday - that was the day following. 
I asked him if he and the President had considered my letter. He 
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said it was too late for that « ths question now was when I 
could get there. As a matter of fact, what he said was a great 
deal more emphatic than that. In his own style he said, "fo 
hell with the letter! You can't back out of this thing. ‘The 
story's out. Everybody knows it in town. It's got to be con= 
firmed tomorrow, The question is when you can get down here." 
So I told him and came dowmm. I called Jesse Tapp after my 
arrival and asked him to join me. 

«| talked to Wickard on Sunday, March 28, Wickard said, 
"Ttll come right down to see you.” | 

I said, "No, it would be much better if I'd slip out to 
the Westchester and see you." This was to be a quiet talk. I 
went out and saw Wickard and visited with him and Mrs. Wickard 
for a while, Then Claude and I went into another room. These 
are, as nearly as I can remember, the significant parts of our 
conversation. 

Claude opened up by saying, "Well, this is quite a move ” 
and he asked me if I thought he should resign. He said, “Do 
you want me to resign?" - put it to me that way. I said no, 
but I kmew that question had been discussed. I don't mean to 
imply that the President ever said, "Chester, if you want it 
you can be Secretary,” but I had discussed it with him from 
Wickard's point of view and he had said, "I think Wickard will 


stay." 
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I said, "No, as far as Itm concerned, I can't be, 
couldn't be, won't be Secretary - wouldn't want ite" I was 
sincere in thate I didn't want it. Thatts the kind of a job 
that if you take it you're getting right into the middle of a 
political life. It would have involved resignation from ths 
Federal Reserve Bank, and at my stage of life I'd rather be 
president of a Federal Reserve Bank than I would a member of 
the Cabinet. I told Claude that as far as I was concerned 
somebody had to be Secretary of Agriculture, and it might just 
as well be he as anybody else. That's precisely what I told 
hime I wasn'tt particularly complimentary. I didn't say, 
"Youtd be my pick," or anything. I said, "Somebody's got to 
be, and as far as I'm concerned it might as well be you as any- 
body." I thought 1t was awfully tough on him. I'm not trying 
to demean him at all when I state that he seemed grateful for 
what I said. From that time on, in the short time I was there, 
I don't recall a single request I made of Wickard that wasn't 
complied with. We vrobably had some difference, but I don’t 
recall any major differences. My troubles didn't come from 
Wickard. 

Wickard took this like a man whose wife wanted very much 
to stay in Washington as a Cabinet wife. That's just the way 
he took it. It's human. I've seen a lot of them. We talked 


at quite some length about the thing « not details, because I 
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hadn't gotten into it. He assured me that he would do anything 
I wanted. I think he raised the question as to representation 
on the Combined Food Board, and a few things of that sort. 

I went back and called Tapp. JI talked to Marvin Jones 
repeatedly during that period. Marvin was right in the white 
House, Marvin was quite encouragins. He said, "Wetll make 
this go." There was no intimation at that time that the group 
would move in with major policy questions for decision at the 
White House, and then through Byrnes would commmicate them to 
Prentiss Brown and me. 

It looked fatal to me in advance, A division of loyalty, 
I had feared from splitting the department down the middle, 
didntt have a chance to develop, On the contrary, the coopera 
tion and the suvport I had from the devertment left nothing to 
be desired, I'm referring to the old department peovle. I 
think Roy Hendrickson was anxious for power. We inevitably had 
to make some shifts there. Ralph Olmstead wag one of Roy 
Hendrickson'*s boys - a boy who had soved up fast and cained a 
lot of power in the department. We hadn't been on the job for 
very long before we thought that he needed a lot of watching, 
all right, Those things are sort of unpleasant to go back inte. 
They moved so fast. 

One thing I found here gets back to the same 1935 theme. 
The Resettlement Farm Security Administration was one of the 


agencies that was transferred to the War Food Administrator, 
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and Beanie Baldwin was the head of it. Coincidentally, one of 
the things that was in the worst mess at that time was farm 
labor supply for the war crops. ‘Two things were happening? 
Congress was at the boiling point because of failure to liqui- 
date some of the cooperative experiments that had been set up 
and which were not succeeding and were, on the contrary, a 
pretty bad mess. Marvin Jones had been one of the most violent 
critics on that point, insisting that in good faith they had to 
do what they'd promised to do and start liquidation of some of 
these experiments that had developed under Tugwell and later 
under Baldwin. One of the first things that hit my eye as 
unsatisfactory when I got in was farm labor management that 
had been turned over to Farm Security to handle. 

I called in Jay Taylor from Texas to handle that. He 
was a fast-moving, soft-speaking lad who got on top of the farm 
labor problems in a hurry after it had been removed from the 
Farm Security Administration. 

I was pretty sure that I dldn't want Baldwin continued 
in charge of the FSA, and told him so. I should have known 
better, because the next morning the White House messenger 
brought a note in F.D.R.'s handwriting. It wate "Veke no 
move whatever affecting Benham Baldwin until you've cleared it 
personally with me." But Baldwin resigned shortly thereafter. 

In the Kiplinger News Letter of March 27, 1913, the 
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analysis is correct as to the intrinsic powers over food. 
There obviously had been no real change in powers. I assume 
now that the President may have told Wickard that he had all 
the authority and the Presidential support needed to make a 
success of the job when Wickard went in. That, of course, 
was the situation as it was presented to me. 

This Kiplinger letter I think overlooks one thing. 
The letter says: 

Whether or not Davis succeeds as Food Administrator 

depends mainly on how well he manages to get along 

with Brown and the new PA, ory, if he can't, on 

whether he later gets real authority over prices. 
Of course, one of my fundamental criticisms of the setup there 
was the fact that it split off into different segments parts 
of the authority which should be handled as a unit if there 
was to be a successful food operation. As it turmed out, my 
difficulty wasn't in getting along with Prentiss Brown, but 
lay in the fact that neither Prentiss Brown nor I had policy~ 
making authority in our own fields. We never had any real 
aifference at all, but it wouldn't have made any difference 
if we had. Decisions were made in Byrnes! office to a small 
degree, but when Fred M. Vinson came in as economic stabilizer 
and Jimmy Byrnes moved up to stili another layer in the Office 
of War Mobilization (OWM) « we found that neither one of us had 
any authority that amoumted to anything. We couldn't make de~ 


cisions even when we agreed, which was the fundamental reason 
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why I left Washington. 

On the whole, I'd call this Kiplinger letter a good 
analysis. I'm not commenting now on the personal parts of 
it. It's a good analysis of the situation. The man who ~ 
wrote that was Oresti Granducci. He was one of the tough, 
accurate agricultural reporters in Washington. I don't re# 
call having read it at the time, but looking back on 1% the 
article is accurate as to its analysis of powers. As to its 
prediction of difficulties, of course history proved him right. 

An executive order of April 23 gave coequal powers to 
Wickard and me. As I recall, it came about because much of 
the statutory law - acts that had been passed from time to 
time ~- were expressed in terms of the Secretary. In order 
to move without having to rewrite all the law and write "food 
administrator" in and without making it necessary for the food 
administrator to go to Wickard'ts office and get. something 
signed every time anything was done, the solicitor's office 
worked that up and cleared it, and the President signed it. 
Robert H. Shields wes then the solicitor. What it simply did, 
of course, was carry to tts logical conclusion the totally 
illogical arrangement we had. It was an impossible setup, 
but that never bothered President Roosevelt. Inconsistencies 
or contradictions never bothered him at all. He left the 
stumps of the old National Defense Commission sticking up 
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around Washington after they'd moved on to other forms of 
operation, Nothing was ever wiped off and cleaned up. 

I really con't recall the “Wickard Plan" for incentive 
payments to farmers on vital crops. It sounds a little like 
the big orogram the President subsequently announced - again 
without consulting either the price or food "authorities" = 
to put a billion and a half or two billion dollars a year 
into veyments either to bring about a rollback in the sta 
tistical price of food or to prevent food prices from rising 
by peyint a portion of the price out of the Treasury instead 
of in the marketplace, Overemphasis on the statistical price 
of food was one of the vroblems I faced with the OPA and with 
Benjamin V, Cohen and some of the others in the White House, 
fhe two men in the White House I think of as cxercising policy 
power without public responsibility were Ben Cohen, who had 
been around Washington and the White House since 1933, a team=- 
mate of Thomas G, Corcoran in the early days, and this boy 
Edward F,. Prichard, 

Prichard was one of the brilliant younz men, a graduate 
of Harvard Law School, who was in the White House, in effect, 
I think, as liaison between the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO) and the President. In practice, he had mch more 
authority over food policy than I did while I was there. Being 


in the White House, having accesste those who had access to 
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the President if not actually exercising it himself, he could 
cook up pregrams, pclicies, decisions which « particularly 
after Pred Vinson came in «= were as good as edicts. We had no 
chance even to discuss them. 

I stress "after Vinson came in" because matters were 
relatively workable while Byrnes was our primary point of cone» 
tact, but that wes oniy for a short time. After Vinson came 
in, it immediately became unworkable. I got along with Byrnes 
up te the point of that last final discussion. I couldn't get 
along with Vinson because of Vinson. The situation was this. 
Without consulting any of the people arowd Washington as far 
as I could find out - Don Nelson hadntt heard about it, I mow 
Prentiss Brown hadn't heard about it, I hadn't heard about it 
- the President appointed Vinson, took him off the Court of 
Appleals, I think, and named him as economic stabilizer, ele« 
vating Jim Byrnes to a new office which he created, the Office 
of War Mobilization. Subsequently another word was added and 
it was known as the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
(OCWMR). When that was done and Vinson moved in, any pretext of 
consulting us was dropped. There wasn't even the forn. 

This led me, in the last discussion at the Whits House 
I refer to in my letter to William Myers, to say, “If Vinson is 
going to exercise the authority, then make him the Food and 


Price Administrator and then let us have two divisions = a 
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price division end a food division. Then youtd have a setup 
that squares with the facts, because that's the way things 
are being run." 

I got off on Vinson in relation to Prichard, Prichard 
was a Kentuckian. After Vinson came in, his influence and 
actual power was very much inereased. 

The last meeting referred to on page eighteen of my 
letter to Myers; is the meeting on the afternoon of Jue 16. 

I believe we were in Byrnes! office two and a half or three 
hours. It was really a tough one. ‘There were Byrnes, Brown, 
and I. The President wasn't there. It was in Byrnes' office 
in the executive wing, the east side of the White House. 

The third paragraph on page eighteen of the Myers lete 
ter starts with this sentence: "A full narrative of our discus- 
sion would be altogether too long." I can't add to that. 
Before I went over to the meeting that day I had drafted my 
letter to the President, and I carried it with me as I went 
into the meeting. I wanted to make an effort to get back to 
the original understanding we had had, if possible ~ that. 
where the Price Administrator and I were in agreement on policy 
or program, we had authority to go ahead = that was the original 
direction from the President - without having to clear every 
order, every action, with Vinson. I wanted an end to this 
business of having decisions made up the line without consulting 
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either one of us as to what was done. But at the meeting 
talk went round and round on the same thing, getting nowhere 
at all. 

It wasn't a particularly acrimonious meeting. I think 
it must have grown very irritating to Jim Byrnes s I said at 
this meeting that the President had assured me of direct re=- 
porting and direct access to him at all times, and I saw no 
alternative except to go to the President and lay it on the 
line. I'm quite sure that Jim Byrnes made up his mind I was 
not going to go to the President at that time, because the 
President did not call me although my letter to him asked for 
an opportunity to discuss these questions with him. 

I only wrote that one letter of resignation. I think 
I probably wrote it out longhand, worked it over, and then 
gave it to my secretary to type. This letter was on my mind 
and on my desk for several days. The decision to deliver it 
came after this meeting convinced me that short of the President 
there was no possibility to get a workable arrangement here. 
This letter is dated June 16, 1913, and is in Appendix H of 
my letter to Myers. It wasn't precisely a letter of resignation. 
I said: 

Sometime at your convenience I should like to 

discuss fully with you the future direction of the 

food program. After I have completed two under- 


takings I should like to be relieved of my present 
responsibility. 
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I named the two unfinished jobs. I said: 


These major programs should be well shaped up and 
under way before the middle of July. 


Two main causes have brought me to the reluctant 

conclusion that I will not be able to serve you 

satisfactorily in my present capacity: 
Then I gave the two reasons that are set forth in the letter. 

| I said that I'd like to discuss the food situation with 

him, and then I would like to have the opportmity to complete 
two undertakings. Then I asked to be relieved of my responsi« 
bility. I didn't say, "mless we work out satisfactory arrange~ 
ments." . | 

‘It was twelve days before I heard from the President. 
The meeting with Byrnes, Brown, and Vinson was on the sixteenth, 
which was the date of my letter. I had no idea what was going 
on in those twelve days. The only discussion that I can recall 
I had with someone close to the White House was a half hour or 
so spent with Harry Hopkins. No, there was another. Frank C. 
Walker asked me to talk with him, and we discussed the situation 
at length. From the beginning of the President's administration 
he had been a close advisor of President Roosevelt's and had 
been in and out of important positions there. He was then 
Postmaster General. Harry Hopkins and I had a Long talk: about. 
it. Harry was, I think, anxious to see me stay; as was Frank 
Walker, and both of them were anxious to avert any further 
difficulty in the food front. They were very sincere about it. 
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They were sympathetic, but they were more or less helpless. 

In the meantime, the President had made that snnownce~ 
ment that gave the signal that the administration policy would 
be to go into food subsidies up to the extent possibly of two 
billion dollars, About two weeks or so - perhaps less - prior 
to the President's announcement, the same plan had been publicly 
advocated by CIO and I think AFL leaders both. It was a labor 
union plan. 

I didn't have any trouble with Wickard that I recall. 

I don't think he was close to Vinson and Byrnes. I don't mean 
that he was antagonistic to them. I regarded him as out of the 
picture. He wasn't particularly active at this time. I think 
Wickard was actually quite sympathetic with me in the diffi-~ 
culties I was having because he had had somewhat similar ones. 
He had been a figurehead in food. He had had no authority. It 
didn't hurt him particularly to lose the vestige of authority 
to me, and then he promptly could see = as everybody else could 
see - that I had no authority either. I'm sure he wasn't trying 
to get me out of there, and I don't know that he woulde I dontt 
think he's that kind of a man. [I don't think Wickard had any- 
thing particularly to gain by getting me out. He had had his 
shot at it, and the whole Department, in effect, had baen taken 
away from him « a situation which I had not approved. I don't 
think the historian is going to be much concerned with Wickard 
right at that particular juncture. He was not in the picture. 
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The crux of the matter was precisely this. They were 
announcing major food policy and carrying it right down to 
minor operating decisions. "They" refers to Vinson and Byrnes. 
Although Byrnes had moved on to other things, he was still 
nevertheless in the pictures Roosevelt was making snap deci- 
sions and they were carrying them out, as perhaps good lieu- 
tenants should. I think that's what the historians will be 
concerned with. He made decisions on the basis of information 
from a group that was politically-minded. They were politically- 
minded in the sense that they felt - and I think truly - that 
Roosevelt's political power in the country really rested around 
the hard core of the labor unions and what they could do. I 
keep bringing them in because the point of view the administra- 
tion took was the point of view being advocated by both the 
major wmions, but particularly by the CIO. They had a great 
deal more to say about food policy than anyone in the food ad« 
ministration dide 

I didn't know when I would get President Roosevelt's 
reply. It came on Jume 28, (Appendix I, Myers letter). He 
hadn't called me over to see him. I didn't call and ask for 
an appointment, sither. I sent the letter, made my request, 
end then after that it was in the President's hands. I had 
asked directly for an appointment to see the President in my 
previous letter. if the President wanted to discuss it with 
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més, the move wag up to him. Byrnes and Vinson didn't give my 
letter to the President. I had handed it to a uniformed guard 
as I left Byrmes! office after the June 16th meeting, and asked 
him to get it toe ths President as soon as he could. It reached 
him all right. Obviously that letter irritated the President. 
His reply shows a lot of feeling. I'm sure he didn't draft it, 
put at the same time I think it reflected his irritation over 
the situation. I don’t kmow whether I blame him much. He'd 
had plenty of trouble on the food front. 

Now I go back to 1940-'hl, I still contend that all of 
this trouble covld have been avoided if he had, at that time, 
vermitted plans for a balanced food administration to be drawn | 
that could be thrown into operation when we moved into war, 
with sufficient powers to give management to the nation's food 
problems. It could have been done. There might have been other 
troubles and more = I don't know » but this type of trouble 
could have been avoidec,. 

I didn't attend the Hot Springs food conference (May 18+ 
June 3). I saw Claude Wickard frequently. I am sure I dropped 
in to see him before I left Washington and said, "This is it," 
or something. I had a press conference. ‘There wasn't much to 
be said. I was asked whether I was going toreply to the Presi- 
dent's letter. The implication in the question was, “Are you 
going to blow off now and really undertake to fight this out?" 
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Y said that I was not. I turned the question along this line - 
"Mat would be taking on a little too great odds, wouldntt it?" 
- something of that sort. 

In retrospect I'm glad of one thing. Two of the national 
magazines asked me to write my story of this period. In retroe- 
spect I'm glad I didn't do it. 

I wrote the letter to Bill myers because, in the first 
place, he asked me for the story of what happened. I thought 
I'd like to put down some of the events and developments for 
my own record and for a few of my friends in the Federal Reserve. 
I didn't circulate it further than thate 

I had nothing to do with choosing Marvin Jones as my suc= 
cessor. It was a good choice. I think Mervin was as nearly 
heartbroken as anybody when I resigned. I dontt know that he 
knew he would be selected. Marvin's a good soldier, and he's 
a pretty calm personality with a world of political experience, 
and the give-and-take of adjustment that you get in politics. 

I think perhaps the one contribution I made as Food Administrator 
was to secure a better situation for Marvin Jones to operate in 
than he would have had otherwise. I'm sure of that. I think 
they were very careful to consult Marvin, from there on, about 
things that were done about food. Itm not too sure that they 
always did, but in any event Marvin was able to ride that. horse. 
I think I gentled him a little. I'm not sure. 
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The question Itve had since then has been, "Now, should 
I have stayed through like a good soldier in the ranks without 
questioning any of these things?" That I don't know. 

There is a similarity between the situation I ran into 
with regard to the lawyers in OPA and under Vinson, and that 
with Jerome Frank in the AAA. The bright boys got over into 
policy and grabbed power. They had entrenched themselves, and 
there was an informal but very close line running from OPA to 
the White House. They had their connections in cther depart+ 
ments with these bright young planners who enjoyed making the 
power behind the scenes, although they didn't appear in public 
as possessing any responsibility at all. The names were not 
known and not heard of, but they were extremely active in this 
time. They really had a pipe line to the White House and they 
were entrenched there. 

When Fred Vinson came in, it was impossible for me to 
operate ~- at least as I saw it then, and I'm pretty sure I'd 
see it that way again. I had public responsibility but no 
authority. 

I had very little contact with Wallace during this 
period. Wallace, I think, was sympathetic. I know he was, 
although I had practically no personal contact with Henry during 
the three months I was down there. 

Tolley was busy in Hot Springs. I brought back Tapp. 
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Hutson was in the Department, but was very active with me. 
Hutson is another Kentuckian, and when Vinson came in he 
pulled Jack over to him. Jack worked very closely with 
Vinson. I think Jack would have been Vinson's personal 
choice to handle the food job. Some of my associates + I 
don't need to name them - felt that Jack had gone over to 
the Vinson group pretty completely in the latter end of the 
ninety dayse I don't know. I haven't seen much of him since. 

I had one talk with Jack. That was after his resige 
nation as an assistant to Trygve Lie in the Mhited Nations. 
Jack had an experience there that was reminiscent of mine bee 
fore, only on an international scale. He was surrounded by 
personnel in the Secretariat with no loyalty whatever and 
following in this case, according to Jack, the straight come 
munist line. Jack knew it. They really tied him up in a 
ball. I spent an evening sympathizing with him genuinely, 
because I know something about how he felt, ail right. But 
the fact that I haven't seen much of Jack isn't due to avoide 
ance, at least on my part. It's just because our lines haven't 
crossed. | 

My lines with Tapp have crossede I saw Jesse Tapp a 
good deal because he was in the banking field and was working 
on agriculture in the banking field as I was. I didn't see 
Howard Tolley during the period in which he was head of the 
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Economics and Marketing Division of FAO. During that period 
I don't recall that I saw Tolley at all. I saw Hutson, as I 
recall, only on this one occasion. So my statement that I 
haven't seen much of Jack in recent years has no significance. 
I haven't seen much of them except I continued to see Jesse 
Tapp. Wetd be in the same meetings, from place to place. 

We'd never unpacked while we were in Washington. We 
had an apartment at the Shoreham. We had moved just our 
clothes, and personal effects. I remember most of them were 
stored in a large wooden chest which the maintenance boys at 
the bank had made up for me. We could pile a great deal in 
that. It stood beside our beds in the bedroom and it never 
was unpacked in Washington. We just left things in there, 
because after the first ten days, I told Mrs. Davis that we 
shouldn't unpack because it looked like this thing wasn't 
going to last. 

Appleby during this time was Under Secretary of Agrie 
culture. I didn't get an trouble from him that I know of. 
I can't imagine that there was any great sympathy or love 
between Appleby and Wickard. [I don't recall seeing Paul 
during that period. 

There were two other contacts I had with the govern=- 
ment, later. I went on the board of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion (OWMR) as a public advisory member for 


John W. Snyder. I think it was '6. John Snyder was then in 
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that office, and that was before he went to the Treasury. 
Then President Harry S. Truman asked me to be chairman of 
the Famine Emergency Committee in "6. 

Johm Snyder was a friend from St. Louis. I remember 
when Joh one day stopped me on the street. He was a vice 
president of the First National Bank of Ste Louis, diagonally 
across the street from the Federal Reserve Bank, He told me 
he had had a call from Harry Truman who wanted his advice as 
to whether he should permit his friends to put his name be« 
fore the Democratic Convention for Vice President, and John 
said he was advising him against doing it, that he felt he 
was doing fine in the Senate, there wasn't any chance for 
him in this Vice Presidency, and John said he was disposed 
to advise him against it. I had seen quite a lot of John 
Snyder in St. Louis and during the war when he had been head 
of the Defense Plant Corporation. John, himself, at that time 
had a good deal of the same problem that I had had. When he 
asked me to go on his Board, I realized that. He had Robert 
R. Nathan as the head of his economic group. Hetd inherited 
Bob.e So I was glad to go on = more because John wanted me to 
than any other reason. 

The other was the Famine Emergency Committee. That 
gave me the only real close personal contact with Herbert 


Hoover that I ever had. He was named honorary chairman, I 
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was chairman. We did have quite an operation. Mre Hoover 
agreed to visit many coumtries abroad and report on the food 
situation. He turned in a wonderful report, all right. 
Those were the only two subsequent activities in the sovern=- 
ment that I was in, that I recall. 

I had frequent meetings with Truman during the time 
I was on the Famine Emergency Committee. I had known Harry 
Truman since he first went in the Senate = not closely, but 
just casually. I had met him when he was a very freshman 
Senator in Edwin A. "Ned" Halsey's office. Halsey was secre~ 
tary of the Senate. From my first meeting I don't think I 
expected great things of Senator Truman. I don't think any- 
body else did. 

The satisfaction I got out of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louls was due to the work we got started in that district 
activating the bankers to use their influence to develop more | 
productive uses for the resources, humen and material, in their 
districts. We really got something going. In cooperation 
with state bankers associations and with land grant colleges 
and the soil conservation services, we'd organize a series of 
regional meetings. We'd study case histories of farms where 
the production records had been kept before and after a com= 
plete program of land and water use had been put into effect. 
It's amazing what the records showed. The increased productiv=- 


ity after the land nad been put to its best use in a way that 
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sufficient within a relatively short period of time to repay 
the capital investment and still leave a substantial contri«- 
bution to the income to the farmer. I mean that you could 

take the actual increase in physical volume of production 

and apply it to your capital investment and pay it off in 

four, five, or six years, and do it with only a fraction of 

the itnerease, and without taking wartime prices into account. 
In our calculations we applied the average '35-'39 price level 
to the physical increase in production. We were able to demon- 
strate this in ail the states. There are not too many farms 
where they had a comprehensive series of records before and 
after these programs were put in effect, but some always could 
be found. We found records covering all types of farming im- 
provements - getting organic matter in the soil, terracing 

and contouring where it was necessary, realigning the fences, 
taking the hilly land out of row crops and putting it into 
permanent pastures, getting livestock going. We really made 

an amazing showing demonstrating that people couldn't afford 
not te do that kind of business and the bankers couldn't afford 
not to back up the good farmers with credit. Many of the bank- 
ers were slow to realize this because it's easier to invest in 
commercial paper and bonds, and so forth, than it is to get out 
and work one of these plans. [I think we had some effect, and I 
enjoyed that work very muche 
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On my birthday, Wovember 17, 1950, Paul G, Hoffman 
called me from Pasadena. He had just agreed to become presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation, and said he wanted me to come 
with him as associate director of the Ford Foundation. That 
was a complete shot out of the blue. He told me that he had 
talked to Bob Hutchins at the University of Chicago and Bob 
hadn't given his answer yet, but the two he wanted to start 
with were Bob Hutchins and me. Sometime later ~- perhaps a 
week or ten days later - after I had consulted with my own 
board of directors in the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
and with the Board in Washington - particularly Thomas McCabe 
- Z told Paul I would be delighted to tackle this one. So 
I moved out early in 1951 to Pasadena, 

The one thing in my life that I'm most proud of, I 
believe, is the work I did as president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis in extracurricular activities. I'm not 
only proud of the work with agricultural resources, but also 
the collateral efforts to bring about a better understanding 
on the part of the commercial bankers of thé principles of 
fiscal monetary policy and central banking. I think perhaps 
that will have more enduring effect in the lower Mississippi 
valley than what I have done on the national scene. 

In my life I liked least trying to make that insulating 
wallboard operation stand up in the depths of the depression. 
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We didn't get into production until the end of November in '29, 
and we continued on until 1933. That was the all-time, low, 
probably. 
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Vi 
Splinting the Mind: William Sargant 
and Catharsis in World War II 


In June 1940 the British psychiatrist William Sargant (1907-1988), who 
had been assigned to work at an emergency hospital located in the out- 
skirts of London, confronted cases of acute war neuroses from the retreat 
from Dunkirk. He later recalled the arrival of soldiers in their tin hats and 
filthy uniforms, some of them wounded, many in states of total and abject 
neurotic collapse. What the papers termed a great British achievement, 
he later remembered, “seemed to us at the time nothing better than a de- 
feated and defeatist rout.” Many of the men were suffering from acute 
hysteria, reactive depression, functional loss of memory or the use of 
their limbs, and variety of other psychiatric symptoms “that one would 
never see in such abundance except during a war—unless perhaps after an 
earthquake or railway accident when the most normal people are apt to 
break down.”! 

Sargant believed that the traumatic neuroses were the result of an in- 
teraction between the individual’s inborn (hysterical) constitution and 
external circumstances. But as the statement just cited indicates, accord- 
ing to him under sufficiently stressful or extreme conditions not even the 
most robust personality was immune to breakdown. This was not the 
view of the British government, whose Ministry of Pensions’ Committee 
in 1939, in anticipation of hostilities, had adopted the position that the 
war neuroses only appeared in persons constitutionally disposed to them; 


1. William Sargant, The Unguiet Mind: The Autobiography of a Physician in Psychological 
Medicine (London, 1967), 86-87; hereafter abbreviated UM. For information about Sar- 
gant’s life and career, I thank Ann Dally for allowing me to read her unpublished paper, 
“Sources for the Life and Work of William Sargant (1907—88).” 
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accordingly, the Committee had stated as official policy that there would 
be no pensions for any soldiers suffering from psychoneurotic illness dur- 
ing the war.’ But when Sargant encountered psychiatric casualties from 
Dunkirk he recognized in their symptoms the same clinical features of 
the traumatic neuroses whose prototype was the railway neurosis and 
that had already been described as shell shock in World War I. Perhaps 
with the official policy towards war pensions in mind, Sargant in his first 
paper on the war neuroses observed that such cases proved that “men of 
reasonably sound personality may break down if the strain is severe 
enough.”? 

It was while he was using the barbiturate drug, sodium amytal, intra- 
venously for the purposes of sedating Dunkirk casualties that Sargant 
witnessed abreaction, or catharsis, for the first time. He recalled that one 
of his Dunkirk cases “accidentally” initiated the treatment. The soldier 
had arrived at the hospital hysterically mute, hands shaking, and with a 
nervous paralysis of the bladder. To alleviate his state of terror, Sargant 
gave him an injection of the sedative. The effect “was startling,” Sargant 
recollected. “His bladder suddenly emptied, his speech returned, his 
hands stopped trembling, and he became intelligent, articulate and com- 
paratively normal at least until the effects of the injection wore off” (UM, 
87). He gave injections of the same drug to other hysterical cases, and 
again they worked. But he also observed “strange side-effects”: a soldier 
might “suddenly recover the suppressed memories of the gruesome ex- 
periences that had caused or hastened his breakdown, and relive them 
before us.” After the discharge of pent-up emotions “soldiers would sud- 
denly improve” (UM, 88). In his autobiography Sargant described an es- 
pecially dramatic case that “greatly disturbed” him. The patient suffered 
from gross bodily tremors, total paralysis of the right hand, and an almost 
complete loss of recentmemory. An injection of sodium amytal cured the 
tremor and restored both the use of his hand and his lost memory, “but 
only after a frightening emotional release. He described, with dramatic 
gestures, how during the retreat, he had come across his own brother ly- 


2. See Ben Shephard, “‘Pitiless Psychology’: The Role of Prevention in British Mili- 
tary Psychiatry in the Second World War,” History of Psychiatry, forthcoming; my thanks to 
the author for letting me read his valuable paper prior to publication. 

3. William Sargant and Eliot Slater, “Acute War Neurosis,” Lancet 1 (July 6, 1940): 1. 
Sargant felt that the Pensions Committee's position tended to equate long-term combat 
disability with malingering. But when the Committee reversed its position in 1944, Sar- 
gant claimed that the pendulum had swung back too far in the other direction (UM, 
93-95). 
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ing by the roadside with a severe abdominal wound. At his brother’s 
earnest plea he had dragged him into a field and put him out of his misery 
with a rifle shot. It was the hand that pulled the trigger that had suddenly 
become paralysed. After his confession of grief and guilt, this hand 
worked again” (UM, 88). 

Using drugs rather than hypnosis to cure the soldier, Sargant—al- 
ready in 1940 an outspoken critic of psychoanalysis and an advocate in- 
stead of physical methods of treatment in psychiatry—rediscovered the 
method of cathartic abreaction that Breuer and Freud had first intro- 
duced in the 1890s to treat hysteria and that during World War Ihad been 
revived by William Brown and others to treat the shell-shocked patient. 
Like the female hysteric and the war neurotic of World War I, the 
Dunkirk casualty appeared to suffer “mainly from reminiscences”—that 
is, from the effects of dissociated or repressed experiences that he was un- 
able to dispel. Like them, he was encouraged to abreact or discharge the 
pent-up experiences held to be at the origin of his neurosis, thereby caus- 
ing his symptoms to disappear. 

Sargant subsequently acknowledged the similarities between his abre- 
active methods and the cathartic techniques of Breuer and Freud.* He 
also recognized the investigations of several other predecessors who had 
used drug therapy in various psychiatric contexts during and after World 
War I, including the work of the British psychoanalyst, Victor Horsley, 
who in the 1930s had invented “narcoanalysis” by substituting barbitu- 
rate abreaction for hypnotic catharsis in certain cases of neurosis (UM, 
88). In fact, there was in Britain considerably more continuity between 
the psychiatric experiences of World War I and those of World War II 
than has generally been realized. The situation was different in the 
United States where the lessons of the Great War had been largely lost 
sight of. But in Britain, thanks to the activities of the Ministry of Pen- 
sions’ Committee major issues concerning diagnosis, treatment, the in- 
fluence of constitutional factors, and the role of compensation were aired 
by those who had knowledge of the previous war.” 

Moreover, the traumatic syndrome was well defined at a descriptive- 
clinical level, even if nomenclature varied and theories ranged widely. 
The Pension Committee and the army wanted above all to avoid the 


4. William Sargant and H. J. Shorvon, “Acute War Neurosis: Special Reference to 
Pavlov’s Experimental Observations and the Mechanism of Abreaction,” Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry 54 (1945): 236, hereafter abbreviated “AWN”; H. J. Shorvon and 
William Sargant, “Excitatory Abreaction: With Special Reference to Its Mechanism and 
the Use of Ether,” Journal of Mental Science 93 (1947): 709, hereafter abbreviated “EA.” 

5. On this point see Shephard, “‘Pitiless Psychology.’” 
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problem of chronicity and the associated costs of pensions for war- 
induced neuroses. Abram Kardiner’s The Traumatic Neuroses of War 
(1941) was important in this regard, not only because it was the first sys- 
tematic account of the symptoms and psychodynamics of the war neu- 
roses, but more specifically because it explicitly dealt with chronic cases, 
albeit those from World War I. In that book, today routinely cited as a 
landmark in the history of posttraumatic disorders,° Kardiner continued 
the dismantling of Freud’s libido and repression theory that, as I show in 
chapter 4, he had begun in 1932 under the influence of Ferenczi’s ideas 
about trauma. Rejecting as inadequate his previous effort at reformula- 
tion,’ he now completely repudiated the value of Freud’s libido or in- 
stinct theory in favor of a functional-operational emphasis on the 
traumatized organism’s failure of adaptation to the external world.? Con- 
ceptualizing the traumatic reaction as a response to the breaching of the 
mind’s hypothetical “protective shield” against external stimuli, Kar- 
diner emphasized the production of permanentalterations in the victim’s 
ego consequent on the loss of mastery, especially in cases that had been 
allowed to become chronic through lack of early treatment or the sec- 
ondary gain of compensation (TNW, 233-39).? 

Kardiner did not abandon his previous claim that the failure of the 


6. Kardiner’s text is the source of the symptom list for post-traumatic stress disorder 
in current psychiatric nosology (Allan Young, The Harmony of Illusions: Inventing Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder [Princeton, New Jersey, 1995], 89). 

7. Abram Kardiner, My Analysis with Freud: Reminiscences (New York, 1977), 111. 

8. Abram Kardiner, The Traumatic Neuroses of War (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), vii, 6, 
137-41; hereafter abbreviated TNW. In 1947 Kardiner revised this book in collaboration 
with Herbert Spiegel, who during World War II had treated men at the front and who 
added recent cases (Abram Kardiner and Herbert Spiegel, War Stress and Neurotic [ness 
[New York, 1947]). 

9. See Young, The Harmony of Ilusions, 90. In his book Kardiner replaced the Freudian 
concept of “instinct” (or drive) with the concept of “action syndrome,” language reminis- 
cent of the functional psychiatry of the psychiatrist Adolf Meyer, with whom Kardiner 
discussed his manuscript (vii). Kardiner’s change of orientation also reflected the influence 
of anthropological studies he had undertaken during the interwar years that focused on 
problems of adaptation to “stress” in primitive cultures. In The Individual and His Society: 
The Psychodynamics of Primitive Social Organization (New York, 1939), he compared 
“voodoo” deaths caused by fright to the traumatic neurosis of war. The implications of 
Kardiner’s functional-sociological effort to convert the political problem of racial oppres- 
sion into a problem of psychological wound or trauma are discussed in Michael Rogin’s 
important essay, “‘Democracy and Burnt Cork’: The End of Blackface, the Beginning of 
Civil Rights,” Representations 20 (Spring 1994): 1-34. 
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traumatized ego’s mastery involved a kind of fascinated identification or 
hypnotic imitation with the aggressor, on the model of the child’s emo- 
tional ties to the mother; nor did he give up a psychodynamic emphasis on 
conflict and related notions. But those ideas were now in the service of an 
adaptational approach that posited a stark opposition between the al- 
ready constituted ego and the external trauma, an opposition that tended 
to elide or occlude the mimetic-hypnotic dynamic. Moreover, he was 
now inclined to biologize the traumatic response. The term “physio- 
neurosis,” which he introduced for the stabilized, or chronic, core of the 
traumatic syndrome, helped emphasize the somatic character of the 
traumatic reaction (TNW, 195). Those conceptual changes were accom- 
panied by a related tendency to further accentuate the fixity and asym- 
bolic nature of the traumatic response. Characterizing repetitive 
traumatic dreams as forms of memory disturbance typical of traumatic 
neurosis, Kardiner described such dreams in ways that suggested they 
were almost cinematic replays of the traumatic origin, devoid of fantasy 
or symbolic meaning (TNW, 88-95), a point to which I return. 

What of Kardiner’s therapeutic observations in The Traumatic Neu- 
roses of War? Perhaps most striking, given the widespread use of abreac- 
tion during World War II, was his negative assessment of hypnotic 
abreaction as a therapeutic tool. Kardiner recognized the efficacity of 
abreaction in acute cases; but he was critical of its value in chronic condi- 
tions where structural changes had almost irretrievably calcified the ego 
(TNW, 216-17). Moreover, he argued that even in acute cases no perma- 
nent benefits could be expected from abreaction alone, without the ana- 
lytic measures necessary to give the patient insight into the relations 
between the trauma and his defensive processes. In short, for Kardiner 
reeducation was the basic goal of therapy; he argued that even the recovery 
from amnesia ought to be subordinated to the aim of achieving a funda- 
mental alteration in the patient’s conscious adaptation to the outer world 
(TNW, 217-19). 

Kardiner in 1941 thus raised the same question that had troubled the 
entire history of catharsis since its invention by Breuer and Freud: How 
does abreaction cure? (If indeed it does cure; I come back to this.) As 
shown in chapter 3, in the wake of World War I that question had been 
posed in the following way: Did abreaction cure the patient primarily be- 
cause of the emotional discharge brought about by the hypnotic state, as 
Breuer and Freud seemed to suggest and William Brown also proposed? 
Or did the relief of symptoms depend not so much on the affective 
catharsis as on the cognitive dimension of the cure—that is, on the con- 
scious resynthesis and reintegration of the dissociated or repressed 
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memory of the traumatic experience, as William McDougall and C. S. 
Myers had argued? As I have observed, it is as if two competing models of 
the role of the patient in treatment opposed one another in the debate 
over abreaction. One model, which I call the participatory model, imag- 
ined that the collaboration of the patient was an inseparable part of the 
cure. The other model, which I call the surgical model, imagined that, as 
in the case of drug therapy or surgery, the psychic collaboration of the pa- 
tient was irrelevant to treatment. 


Abreaction: Psychic Integration or Emotional Discharge? 


Roy Grinker’s and John Spiegel’s psychoanalytically oriented abreaction 
method may be taken as exemplifying the participatory model of cure 
during the Second World War. As we learn from their influential book, 
War Neuroses in North Africa: The Tunisian Campaign (1943) (republished 
in 1945 with the title War Neuwroses), in a method apparently inspired in 
part by Sargant, the authors used barbiturates to obtain very emotional 
reenactments of the traumatic scene.!° They stated that in difficult cases 
the therapist must himself enter into the hypnotic performance, imitat- 
ing various roles in order to help the narcotized patient reexperience the 
traumatic event in its original intensity. In ways that recall the earlier 
methods of Prince, Brown, Ferenczi and others, the psychiatrist had to 
join in the hypnotic-abreactive scene. Nevertheless, for Grinker and 
Spiegel the abreactive reproduction or reliving was only the beginning of 
the therapeutic process. What was crucial was that the patient should be 
able to retain and integrate the memory of the reenacted event after the 
effects of the drug had lifted. Grinker and Spiegel substituted the term 
“narcosynthesis” for Horsley’s earlier term “narcoanalysis” in order to 
stress the centrality of mental resynthesis or insight in their conception 
of the cure (WN, 157-58). 

The authors repeatedly emphasized that psychic reintegration was not 


10. Roy Grinker andJohn Spiegel, War Neuroses in North Africa: The Tunisian Campaign 
(fanuary—May 1943) (Washington, D.C.,1943); hereafter abbreviated WN. For Sargant’s 
account of the prehistory of drug abreaction and his claims to priority see Shorvon and 
Sargant, “Excitatory Abreaction,” 709-10; and Sargant, “Eight Years of Psychiatric Work 
in England,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 107 (1948): 505; idem, “Some Observa- 
tions on Abreaction with Drugs,” Digest of Neurology and Psychiatry 16 (1948): 193-94, 
idem, The Unquiet Mind, 104-5. John Spiegel later acknowledged a debt to Sargant (John 
Spiegel, personal communication, 1984, cited in Favid R. Jones, “The Macy Reports: 
Combat Fatigue in World War II Fliers,” Aviation Space and Environmental Medicine 58 
{August 1987]: 808). 
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an easy task. The soldier resisted remembering, and the therapist might 
have to compel the patient to recount the traumatic event, as they put it 
“forcing an eruption of the emotional experience” (WN, 290). At the 
same time, the very intensity of the abreaction risked mimetically im- 
mersing the patient so deeply in the nightmare reality of the traumatic 
scene that he needed the therapist’s help in order to face the anxiety and 
hostility that had been unleashed and reorient himself to the present. 
The therapist thus played a central role in the confessional process, urg- 
ing the patient to vividly reexperience the traumatic past, participating in 
the drama by playing various roles, reassuring him on waking that the 
traumatic experience was over, and helping him subsequently to con- 
sciously integrate and synthesize the uncovered material (WN, 161-66, 
172-73, 199-205). 

‘The moment of awakening from the drug was especially delicate, for 
the patient had been so immersed in the atrocious repetition of the battle 
experience that he was often quite disoriented. Hence the importance of 
getting the patient to move from the dramatic reliving of the trauma to 
being able to situate the recovered event in the past where it belonged. 
Comforting the patient when the emotions became too intense, the 
physician tried above all to “increase the discriminating and appraising 
function of the ego, so that the proper distinction can be made between 
the present safe, protected environment and the hostile atmosphere of 
the battlefield with which the ego is in such strong contact during the 
narcosynthesis” (WN, 290). In short, for Grinker and Spiegel abreaction 
was not a mechanical release of bottled up emotion, but an interpretive- 
confessional practice in which the physician played a key role. Affective 
discharge as such was not the essence of the cure, but the conscious inte- 
gration and narration of the historical or psychic truth of the traumatic 
origin. Manipulating the transferential rapport, the therapist influenced 
the patient to participate in the cure by urging him into narrative and 
memory. 

In contrast to Grinker’s and Spiegel’s adoption of the “participatory” 
model of abreactive treatment, Sargant’s conceptualization of abreac- 
tion was ambiguous through and through. There were moments when 
Sargant appeared to accept the participatory model of cure by claiming 
that the goal of treatment was for the patient to be able to consciously in- 
tegrate the experiences performed so vividly under the influence of the 
narcotic. “[I]t may be necessary to use firm and persistent questioning to 
overcome resistance,” Sargant and his colleagues wrote early on in the 
war. “Sometimes actual memories are falsified by or mixed with fantasies; 
this may be made use of in subsequent interviews, in giving the patient in- 
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sight into the deeper causes of his anxiety.”!! But he and his colleagues 
qualified the demand for knowledge and insight, as when they stated that 
amnesic patients “can certainly get well without interference,” that is, 
without the full restoration and narration of the dissociated or forgotten 
material. Indeed, the authors implied that if the emphasis in treatment 
sometimes fell on restoring the memory of the traumatic event, that was 
because the men themselves seemed to benefit from it, observing in this 
regard that the better the personality, “the more is the lack of knowledge 
of what happened in an amnesic period a source of worry to the pa- 
tient.”!2 

One receives the same impression of the relative unimportance of 
psychic knowledge and confessional integration in Sargant’s approach to 
abreaction from his comparison of the war neuroses to acute diseases of 
the abdomen, and from his characterization of treatment as a kind of 
splinting of the nervous system or “first aid.”!3 As in the case of surgery 
so in the case of acute war neurosis, the first thing the physician had to do 
was to use the intravenous barbiturates to knock the patient unconscious. 
Comparing psychic shock to physiological shock, Sargant argued that a 
speedy response was crucial.!* Nor was he the only physician to charac- 
terize drug treatment in those terms.!* The use of barbiturates to sedate 
the war neurotic in this way short-circuited the requirement, stressed by 
Grinker and Spiegel, of using the preinduction period for therapeutic 
discussion and rapport. If consent was required in Sargant’s approach, it 
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was the kind of consent a patient gives to the surgeon before an opera- 
tion, not that of a patient who agrees to collaborate in a talking cure.!° 

Indeed, it was largely as a diagnostic-surgical procedure that Victor 
Horsley characterized Sargant’s use of drug abreaction in his book Nar- 
coanalysis, published in 1943 at the height of the debate about the value of 
drug catharsis and its mechanism of cure. There Horsley drew a distinc- 
tion between what he called the “drug-analytic” method and “narco- 
analysis” proper, which he discussed in separate chapters. The distinction 
served the purpose of simultaneously permitting him to take credit for 
the ways in which drug abreaction was being used to treat the acute war 
neuroses while distinguishing that usage from his own more psychoana- 
lytically oriented approach. Thus he presented the drug-analytic method 
as a biochemical means of inducing deep narcosis in a patient in order to 
facilitate the physician’s knowledge of the case. It was an aid in obtaining 
data from the patient as quickly and efficiently as possible in emergency 
conditions where rapid decisions were essential. Although he admitted 
that the drug-analytic method helped restore amnesias and relieve symp- 
toms, Horsley defined it as essentially a crude and primitive diagnostic 
measure that could be used by any inexperienced medical officer as an 
emergency measure in the field.” 

In contrast, Horsley represented narcoanalysis as a sophisticated 
treatment procedure by which experienced psychotherapists sought to 
bring the hidden or repressed causes of illness into the patient’s aware- 
ness and to integrate them into the latter’s consciousness. His aim in nar- 
coanalysis was the psychodynamic one of overcoming resistances 
efficiently so as to enable the surfacing and airing of repressed experi- 
ences and conflicts in a systematic psychotherapeutic technique (N, v). 
Horsley based his title to originality not on the use of barbiturates as 
such, but on the claim that he was the first to combine a chemical ap- 
proach with the psychodynamic concepts of conflict, repression, and am- 
nesia. In terms similar to those used in World War I by William Brown to 
describe hypnotic-cathartic “auto-gnosis,” or by J. A. Hadfield to de- 
scribe “hypno-analysis,” Horsley emphasized the goals of self-knowl- 
edge and psychic integration (N, 10-11, 56-81). From his perspective, 


16. It is worth noting in this regard that, as a medical procedure, the patient had the 
right to refuse the intravenous injection of barbiturates (J. F. Wilde, “Narco-Analysis in 
the Treatment of War Neurosis,” British Medical Fournal 2 [1942]: 2, 6). 

17.J. Stephen Horsley, Narco-Analysis: A New Technique in Short-Circuit Psychotherapy; 
A Comparison with Other Methods; And Notes on the Barbiturates (London, 1943), 34—40, 
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all phases of the narco-analytic procedure were important, not only the 
“analysis” phase, when the patient was questioned while under the influ- 
ence of the drug, but also the “synthesis” phase, when the crucial task of 
psychic reintegration in full consciousness was achieved. He recognized 
that the emotional rapport established between the patient and physician 
during the administration of the drug was a crucial component of the 
cure and understood that rapport in classically Freudian terms as a trans- 
ferential revival of the Oedipus complex, or the patient’s earliest ties to 
the parents (N, 16, 82-98). As such a transferential revival, the emotional 
rapport ought not to be charmed away (N, 10) but analyzed and under- 
stood by the patient. Even as the barbiturates helped shorten the psy- 
chotherapeutic procedure, insight and self-knowledge remained the 
central goal of treatment. 

Horsley presented the distinction between the drug-analytic method 
and narcoanalysis proper as in part a question of drug dosage. He associ- 
ated the drug-analytic method with the earliest attempts to use the barbi- 
turate sodium amytal in doses of 10-15 grains in order to produce a 
“profound narcosis” in patients suffering from schizophrenia. It was dur- 
ing the induction of the narcosis and afterwards that the patient became 
temporarily accessible to the physician, who was then able to learn more 
about the case.!* In contrast, his aim in narcoanalysis was to induce a light 
narcosis with a minimum of confusion or clouding of consciousness (N, 
35). For narcoanalysis the drug of choice was not the long-acting barbi- 
turates such as soneryl sodium, or the “fairly short-acting” sodium amy- 
tal or nembutal, but the “very short-acting” sodium pentothal, which 
in small doses could be administered intravenously in such a way as to 
induce the drowsy, semiconscious or hypnotic state of relaxation that 
seemed to encourage confessional hypermnesia and recall (N, 20-33). 

Not surprisingly, Horsley analogized the drug-analytic method to 
surgery, by comparing the treatment of the acute neuroses by this means 


18. For the prehistory of narcoanalysis see W. J. Bleckwenn, “Narcosis as Therapy in 
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to the treatment of acute wounds to the abdomen; in his view, the drug- 
analytic method was simply a first-aid procedure that in emergency cir- 
cumstances must precede but could not constitute the cure (N, 38-39). 
He observed that the main advantage of drug abreaction over hypnotic 
catharsis was precisely that the former did not require specialized skill or 
experience in hypnotic and analytic techniques (N, 39, 77), a point often 
mentioned by Sargant and others; this apparent advantage was one of the 
main reasons why drug abreaction largely replaced hypnotic catharsis 
during World War IT. Horlsey also observed that some physicians pre- 
ferred the drug-analytic method because it appeared to minimize the ex- 
treme dependence on the physician that sometimes followed hypnosis 
(N, 39).!9 He explicitly associated Sargant with the drug-analytic method 
described in these medical-surgical terms (N, 39). 

We need to question whether Horsley’s distinction between the drug- 
analytic and the narcoanalytic method was valid, and whether cures of 
the war neuroses, to the extent that they occurred, took place according 
to the model of remembering and self-recognition that he, like Grinker 
and Spiegel, advocated. Conversely, we need to question whether, in 
conceptualizing the drug-abreactive method as an objective surgical- 
medical procedure, the suggestive-hypnotic relationship to (or as Hors- 
ley and others understood it, dependency on) the physician could really 
be reduced, as Horsley claimed, or even completely eliminated, as others 
hoped. What is certain, at any rate, is that Sargant’s use of abreaction of- 
ten conformed to Horsley’s characterization of it as a kind of surgical or 
“psychosurgical” procedure designed to help in the anamnesis and to re- 
move symptoms as quickly as possible. 


Repetition: Historical Truth or Fictions of Remembering? 


Sargant’s “surgical” interpretation of abreaction was reinforced by his 
growing emphasis on the centrality of emotional discharge to the success 
of the abreactive method and his reliance on a Pavlovian model of condi- 
tioning to explain trauma and its cure. The two developments went to- 
gether. In 1944, following the work of Major Harold Palmer on his 
experience with ether abreaction in psychiatric casualties in North 
Africa, Sargant began substituting the inhalation of ether through an 
open mask for the intravenous injection of sodium amytal in the treat- 
ment of the war neuroses. The virtue of ether, in Palmer’s view, was that 


19, On this point see also Margaret Brenman and Merton M. Gill, Hypnotherapy: A Sur- 
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it was rapid, cheap, and practical under active service conditions.”° Back 
in England, Sargant adopted ether because it produced a very intense 
emotional excitement of the kind held to be necessary for successful 
abreaction (“EA,” 712-16; UM, 68). The shift to ether was an admission 
that the barbiturates did not always work, especially in the more chronic 
cases that Sargant was now seeing. Under ether, the kind of patients in 
whom barbiturate abreaction failed because they continued to report the 
traumatic scene without emotion and in the past tense, were now able to 
enter into the cathartic performance with much greater emotional ex- 
citement. It was generally easy to produce an emotional release in an in- 
dividual suffering from a recent acute traumatic neurosis, Sargant and 
coauthor Shorvon thus observed. But in a long-standing illness, espe- 
cially one in which reactive depression was a prominent symptom, “the 
patient may have the utmost difficulty in relaxing and reliving the trau- 
matic situations. He tends to answer in the past tense and in an imper- 
sonal manner, and some of the emotion displayed does not ring true, i.e. 
it is done to satisfy the therapist” (“EA,” 714). In these cases, ether 
showed its superiority over the barbiturates. 

We are reminded of Clara Thompson’s complaints about the simu- 
lated nature of the relivings in Ferenczi’s neocathartic methods. Sargant 
believed that the use of ether solved the problem of simulation precisely 
by inducing the patient’s complete absorption in his role. That is why he 
began to emphasize the importance of “present-tense” abreaction, in 
which the patient became so caught up in the performance of the trau- 
matic scene that he reverted to the present tense, emotionally acting out 
the scene as if it were actually happening all over again. Sargant empha- 
sized that the physician might have to actively enter into the “recalled or 
created” scene in order to help the patient carry it out in the right way 
(“EA,” 714-16).*! Like Prince, Brown, and others before him, Sargant 
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thus became an accomplice in the narcotic-hypnotic performance as the 
soldier’s speech was transformed from a past-tense narration into a dra- 
matic, present-tense acting-out.?2 

Moreover, precisely because of the greater emotional release obtained 
with ether, Sargant in 1944 made what he considered one of his most de- 
cisive findings: in abreaction the emotional excitement aroused by the 
drug was more crucial for the cure than the actual memory of the trau- 
matic event. He thus implicitly resolved the previous World War I debate 
between Brown, Myers, and McDougall over whether the success of 
abreaction depended on the recollection and synthesis of the traumatic 
past or on the affective catharsis, by emphasizing the central role of emo- 
tional discharge.? It is a sign of the continued relevance yet unsettled 
nature of that debate that Horsley should have reviewed it in his book, 
Narco-Analysis, with conclusions largely opposed to those of Sargant. For 
Horsley, as for McDougall, Myers, and other participants in the earlier 
controversy, the insight and reintegration of the dissociated traumatic 
past was crucial to the cure (N, 69-81). But Sargant held that the emo- 
tional excitement outweighed other factors to such an extent that it did 
not matter if the enacted scene was entirely fictive or suggested: so long 
as the patient could be encouraged to act out the scene with great emotion 
and drama the cure would work “AWN,” 235). In fact—and this also de- 
serves emphasis—Sargant claimed that if the reliving of an actual inci- 
dent did not bring about relief, invented situations could be successfully 
employed to cure the patient: “one can use fantasy to create excitement, 


play your part and help him relive the experience. . . . Often at the height of an outburst he 
will suddenly break off and seem to collapse back on the bed. If you can reach this emo- 
tional crescendo and collapse the patient will often wake up and be greatly relieved” (Sar- 
gant, Lecture on Narco-Analysis, c. 1940s, D.1/8, Box 7, Sargant Papers, Contemporary 
Medical Archives Centre, Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London). 
Palmer also stressed the importance of present-tense abreaction. He encouraged the pa- 
tient to relive the traumatic scene by visualizing it as if it were being reenacted ona cinema 
screen, and observed that in many cases the patient spontaneously burst into a flood of 
tears. If this did not occur, he advocated that every means be used to induce tears, “even to 
the extent of maudlin suggestion” (Palmer, “Abreactive Techniques: Ether,” 87). 

22. Sargant credited Grinker and Spiegel with discovering the importance of present- 
tense abreaction (Sargant, “Some Observations on Abreaction with Drugs,” 194). But 
Grinker and Spiegel did not think that present-tense reenactments were crucial in every 
case, since they viewed the use of the past tense as a potential sign of the patient’s newly- 
won ability to distance and narrate the trauma as past (WN, 164). 

23. Sargant, “Some Observations on Abreaction with Drugs,” 194. 
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invent false situations or distortions of actual events when the uncover- 
ing of a true amnesia or the reliving of an actual experience has not 
brought about sufficient emotional release to disrupt a deeply ingrained 
neurotic pattern” (“EA,” 717). In short, Sargant claimed that the abreac- 
tion of false memories might be more effective than the abreaction of real 
memories in achieving therapeutic success.** 

The stakes of Sargant’s claim were considerable, for a presumption in 
favor of the idea that traumatic repetitions were veridical representations 
of the origin had guided the practice of abreaction from the start. It is 
true that some World War I physicians had remained cautious. For ex- 
ample, Millais Culpin had doubted whether the terrifying dreams from 
which shell-shocked patients often suffered were unaltered reproduc- 
tions of an actual incident, interpreting them instead as disguised and dis- 
torted representations of reality.2° Similarly, Ernst Simmel, who had 
combined hypnosis with Freudian dream analysis in his treatment of war 
neurotics, had interpreted traumatic dreams not as literal replays of the 
past but as sexual-symbolic representations.”° But the tendency then and 
in World War II was to view traumatic repetitions, including traumatic 
dreams and cathartic reenactments, as veridical depictions of the origin. 
Kardiner lent support to that tendency when, accentuating the fixity and 
asymbolic nature of the traumatic response, in 1941 he characterized the 
repetitive and stereotyped traumatic dream as a form of memory distur- 
bance typical of the traumatic neurosis. Echoing Freud’s suggestion that 
the catastrophic nightmare contradicted the wish-fulfillment theory of 
dreams (WN, 185), he presented such dreams as virtually exact or cine- 
matic replays of the past (TNW, 88-89). This has made Kardiner attrac- 
tive to recent theorists of trauma such as Bessel van der Kolk and Cathy 
Caruth, both of whom, radicalizing trends in Kardiner’s work, have liter- 
alized and materialized the traumatic dream and traumatic memory. Kar- 
diner has thus been inserted retroactively into an account of the history 


24. Thus Shorvon and Sargant reported that in one case an ether abreaction, based on 
the accurate reproduction of the patient’s experience of being nearly drowned in his ship, 
released great emotion and produced subsequent recollection, yet the patient did not get 
better. In a second abreaction, based on an artificial situation close to the original but falsi- 
fied in certain ways in order to produce even greater terror, the abreaction ended in the pa- 
tient’s total collapse, with the result that he felt much better (“EA,” 718). 

25. Millais Culpin, Recent Advances in the Study of the Psychoneuroses (London, 1931), 30. 

26. See Ernst Simmel’s contribution to “Symposium Held at the Fifth International 
Psycho-Analytical Congress at Budapest, September 1918,” in Psycho-Analysis and the War 
Neuroses (London, 1921), 30-43. 
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of mnemotechnics according to which trauma involves the literal regis- 
tration of the traumatic event in a special traumatic memory system that 
can never be brought into recollection and self-representation. On this 
basis, trauma has come to stand for an entire post-Holocaust, post-Viet- 
nam crisis of truth and history, in which not only the actual victim of 
trauma but everybody in the postcatastrophic condition is trapped (see 
chapters 7 and 8). 

But it is not obvious that the traumatic dreams that Kardiner described 
can be interpreted in such veridical, or indeed literalist, terms. Although, 
as Kardiner remarked, the most common content of the dreams he ana- 
lyzed appeared to be the threat of annihilation, they were intermixed 
with personal and familial concerns in ways that seemed to make them 
other than veridical or literal reproductions of the past (TN, 87-88). Al- 
lan Young has recently observed of the dreams reported by Kardiner: “Of 
course, the meaning of the patients’ dreams—based on the idea that the 
dreams replay traumatic events—is not as transparent as Kardiner at first 
suggests. In practice, their signifying power derives not only from their 
content but also from Kardiner’s interpretations of the patient’s concur- 
rent symptoms (‘action syndrome’), such as symbolically resonant motor 
dysfunctions.”?” During the Second World War much the same conclu- 
sion was reached by Theodore Lidz. “The dream is sometimes the repe- 
tition of an actual experience, but a number of patients were certain that 
the episode had never occurred in reality,” Lidz remarked of the repeti- 
tive nightmares experienced by veterans of combat in the South Pacific, 
noting in this regard that similar nightmares were suffered by soldiers 
who had never experienced combat. He therefore interpreted such 
dreams in terms of projected death wishes and the influence of precipi- 
tating personal conflicts and concerns.?® Similarly, Lawrence S. Kubie 
observed that the materials recovered by narcoanalysis or induced 
hypnagogic reverie were sometimes direct and accurate recollections of 
the war experience but at other times were subject to fantasmatic and 
dreamlike condensation with events from earlier years. He warned that 


27. Young, The Harmony of Illusions, 91. Actually, what interested Kardiner was less the 
claim that the catastrophic dream contradicted the wish-fulfillment of dreams (he noted in 
this regard that if one examined a dream from the point of view of wish-fulfillment, one 
could usually find some wish), but the manner in which the wish was handled and what this 
told about the traumatically induced deficits in the structure of the personality or ego (TN, 
185-86). 

28. Theodore Lidz, “Nightmares and the Combat Neuroses” (1946), reprinted in Es- 
sential Papers on Dreams, ed. Melvin R. Lansky (New York, 1992), 324. 
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although the material was just as valuable as simpler historical informa- 
tion, its unraveling required experience with dream interpretation.?? 
Grinker and Spiegel, on the other hand, tended to regard traumatic 
repetition—whether repetitive traumatic dreams or drug-induced trau- 
matic repetitions—as exact reproductions of the traumatic event. They 
acknowledged that narcotic abreaction did not necessarily reveal veridi- 
cal memories of the traumatic experience and that abreacted or “un- 
covered” memories were often mixed with fantasy. Nevertheless, like 
William Brown they expressed the commonly held view that buried in 
the unconscious there was an exact or photographic copy of the trau- 
matic event to which the ego must be brought into contact during the 
narcoanalytic treatment (WN, 288).° The American physician, Howard 
Fabing, who conducted mass abreactions at his hospital base in England, 
was also committed to the notion that the events repeated in abreaction 
were authentic reproductions of the traumatic past. He acknowledged 
the possibility of distortion (whether suggested or not is a topic to which 
I return). But the force of his discussion was to propose that in many 
cases the recovered memories were completely veridical in nature.?! He 
linked the recovery of the historical truth to the participatory model of 


29. Lawrence S. Kubie, “Manual of Emergency Treatment for Acute War Neuroses,” 
War Medicine 4 (1943): 595. 

30. In 1945 Grinker and Spiegel clarified their position by distinguishing between the 
traumatic event itself and the patient’s emotional reaction. “The events which are depicted 
with the realistic impact of an expert dramatic production are probably always true 
counter-parts of what actually took place, rather than fantasies such as are produced in 
dreams or hypnotic states” they observed, adding: “The emotional reactions, however, do 
not necessarily represent the actual behavior of the flier during the original episode but 
rather what he repressed and controlled in order to carry on his job” (Roy R. Grinker and 
John P. Spiegel, Men Under Stress (Philadelphia, 1945], 173). For the claim that the nar- 
cosynthetic abreaction represented an almost completely exact memory of the original ex- 
perience see also Herbert Freed, “Narcosynthesis for the Civilian Neurosis,” Psychiatric 
Quarterly 20 (January 1945): 39-40. 

31. Howard Fabing, “Cerebral Blast Syndrome in Combat Soldiers,” Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry 57 (1947): 35; hereafter abbreviated “CBS.” “Cerebral blast syn- 
drome” was characterized as a condition of temporary unconsciousness and retrograde 
amnesia, headache, anxiety, noise sensitivity, tremors, and other symptoms that Fabing at- 
tributed directly to bomb explosions but that, like hysterical amnesia and other functional 
disorders, were reversible because they were not accompanied by any discernible lesions of 
the brain or other physiological changes. The relationship between cerebral blast syn- 
drome and the old notion of “shell shock” was discussed by D. Denny Brown, “‘Shell 
Shock’ and Effects of High Explosives,” Fournal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 28 
(1943): 509-14. 
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cure by remarking that although success could be achieved by several 
variations of the drug abreaction method, including one in which the 
kind of intensely emotional abreaction Sargant advocated was com- 
pletely missing, any variation that produced an inadequate recovery of 
the memory for the amnesic material left the patient without therapeutic 
benefit. From his observations he concluded that “the least common de- 
nominator of therapy, the sine qua non of therapeutic effectiveness, was 
the recovery and emotional resynthesis of memory for the amnesic ma- 
terial” (“CBS,” 37). 

For advocates of chemical catharsis, as for Ferenczi earlier, the ques- 
tion of the truth-status of the abreacted performance was closely tied to 
the problem of simulation, or malingering—a crucial issue in times of 
war.*? From the moment of their invention, the barbiturates had often 
been regarded as a means of obliging the patient to confess the truth. 
Horsley himself had originally presented narcoanalysis as a kind of 
“truth serum,” and although on close inspection the various arguments 
made in support of that idea were frequently contradictory, the general 
tendency in the literature on drugs and malingering was to treat the bar- 
biturates and related chemicals as a relatively unproblematic method for 
distinguishing truth from lies.?? However, some physicians were more 
circumspect about the possibility of separating truth from fiction by 
these means.** The more skeptical position found expression at the end 
of World War II in an experimental investigation by Gerson and Victo- 
roff (1948) that queried the historical accuracy of the confessions ob- 
tained in interviews conducted under the influence of intravenously 
injected sodium amytal. Reviewing their own attempts to uncover data in 


32. Although Horsley (N, 116), Grinker, Spiegel (WN, 95), and others regarded the de- 
liberate simulation of symptoms as rare, many were concerned with the topic of malinger- 
ing. See for example Harold Palmer, “Military Psychiatric Casualties: Experience with 
12,000 cases,” Lancet 2 (13 October 1943): 454-57, and 2 (20 October 1943): 492-94. 

33.J. Stephen Horsley, “Narco-Analysis,” Lancet 1 (4 January 1936): 55-56. See also 
Robert House, “The Use of Scopolamine in Criminology,” American Journal of Crim- 
inal Science 2 (1931): 328-36; Calvin Goddard, “How Science Solves Crime. IT. “Truth 
Serum,’ or Scopolamine, in the Interrogation of Criminal Suspects,” Hygeia 10 (1932): 
337-40; W. F. Lorenz, “Criminal Confessions Under Narcosis,” Wisconsin Medical Fournal 
31 (1932): 245-50; Alfred O. Ludwig, “Clinical Features and Diagnosis of Malingering in 
Military Personnel,” War Medicine 5 (1944): 378-82; and Don P. Morris, “Intravenous 
Barbiturates: An Aid in the Diagnosis and ‘Treatment of Conversion Hysteria and Malin- 
gering,” Military Surgeon 96 (1945): 509-13. 

34. See for example J. F Wilde, “Narco-Analysis in the Treatment of War Neuroses,” 
British Medical Journal 2 (1942): 6. 
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seventeen soldiers known to be guilty of crimes that they nevertheless re- 
fused to admit, the authors concluded that the validity of the information 
gathered by narcoanalysis was sufficiently ambiguous as to be inadmissi- 
ble as legal evidence without further investigation and substantiation.*° 
Ina related experiment on students, Redlich, Ravitz, and Dession (1951) 
concluded that the contents of a narcoanalytic interrogation were too 
imbued with fantasy and other unconscious psychic processes and mo- 
tives, including in some individuals a neurotic sense of guilt, to be used as 
evidence in a court of law. They argued that the subject’s temporarily fa- 
cilitated identification, as manifested by increased suggestibility, played 
an important role in the confessional process.*° The same doubts about 
the historical accuracy of narcotically or chemically enhanced recollec- 
tion, repressed memory, “flashbacks,” and related phenomena continue 
to haunt the literature on trauma to this day—an especially troubling is- 
sue when so much in the literature of PTSD seems to depend on estab- 
lishing the historical accuracy and indeed literality of the traumatic 
repetition. Thus in reviving narcosynthesis in the treatment of Vietnam 
veterans with PTSD, Lawrence Kolb has recently cited the earlier work 
of Gerson and Victoroff and of Redlich, Ravitz, and Dession in acknowl- 
edging that the accuracy of memories uncovered by these means is un- 
certain, an uncertainty his own procedures do not resolve.>’ 


35. “It would seem at the present writing that there is no such thing as a ‘truth serum’” 
(Martin J. Gerson and Victor M. Victoroff, “Experimental Investigation into the Validity 
of Confessions Obtained Under Sodium Amytal Narcosis,” Journal of Clinical Psycho- 
pathology and Psychotherapy 9 [1948]: 374). The authors observed that the patient's loss of 
time sense and tendency to confuse reality and fantasy under barbiturate narcosis made 
testimony concerning dates, names, and events of questionable veracity; the ambiguities 
could be reduced by careful questioning but not eliminated. 

36. Fredrick C. Redlich, Leonard J. Ravitz, and George H. Dession, “Narcoanalysis 
and Truth,” American fournal of Psychiatry 107 (1951): 586-93. Sargant later observed that 
the lie detector was not a reliable instrument for detecting the truth owing to the role of 
suggestion, criticized the evidence obtained by “third degree” police examinations as irre- 
deemably contaminated by the suggestive inmixing of truth and fantasy or falsehood, and 
characterized Freud’s seduction theory as a suggestive fiction of this kind (William Sar- 
gant, Battle for the Mind [New York, 1957], 192-96). 

37. Lawrence C. Kolb, “Recovery of Memory and Repressed Fantasy in Combat- 
Induced Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder of Vietnam Veterans,” in Hypnosis and Memory, 
ed. Helen M. Pettinati (New York, 1988), 265-66. In an official report prepared for the 
American Medical Association in 1985, leading experts on hypnosis likewise concluded 
that hypnotically induced relivings or “memories” of past experiences were liable to be im- 
bued with confabulation and pseudomemories and hence were not necessarily reliable 
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Obviously, Sargant’s pragmatic-surgical approach was in line with the 
skeptical position because it made fictive scenarios the basis of the cure. 
He did not question the authenticity of the patient’s suffering, or that it 
was linked in some way to real experiences. But he maintained that atleast 
in some cases abreaction cured on the basis of entirely suggested or fic- 
tional scenarios. For him, the commitment to basing the cure of trauma 
on the patient's recovery and integration of the historical truth of the ori- 
gin was therefore misplaced. 


Conditioning the Mind 

Sargant linked his discovery of the significance of emotional discharge 
through suggestive-fictional scenarios to a Pavlovian interpretation of 
the traumatic reaction. Although in his earliest writings on the war neu- 
roses he had described traumatic responses in terms of conditioned re- 
flexes,>* it was not until 1944, soon after the Normandy invasion, that he 
read Ivan Pavlov’s book, Conditioned Reflexes and Psychiatry (1941), and 
began to apply Pavlov’s ideas in a systematic way to the interpretation of 
the war neuroses. Seeing the parallels between the acute war neuroses 
and canine neuroses helped reinforce Sargant’s anti-Freudian, physio- 
logical approach to trauma. The traumatic neuroses were conceptualized 
by him as neuroses that had less the character of neurotic conflict than of 
a somatic or biological condition. He thus affirmed the tendency, articu- 
lated intermittently in the course of the history of trauma and strongly 
represented in current neurobiological theories, to interpret the trau- 
matic reaction in physiological or corporeal terms.?? 

Sargant repeatedly singled out one incident in Pavlov’s work as crucial 
to his understanding of the war neuroses. In 1924, many of the dogs on 


memories of the past (“Scientific Status of Refreshing Recollection by the Use of Hypno- 
sis,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 253 [April 5, 1985]: 1918-23). 

38. Sargant, “Acute War Neurosis” (1940), 1. 

39. Sargant credited Howard Fabing for alerting him in 1944 to the relevance of 
Pavlov’s book “AWN,” 111; Battle for the Mind, 21-22). He also acknowledged the work 
of Harold R. Love, who during the siege of Tobruk conceptualized the war neuroses in 
Pavlovian terms (Love, “Neurotic Casualties in the Field,” Medical Journal of Australia 2 
[August 22, 1942]: 137-43). Similarly, R. D. Gillespie described the war neuroses as con- 
ditioned reflexes (Gillespie, Psychological Effects of War on Citizen and Soldier [New York, 
1942], 187. For pre-and post-World War II efforts to theorize trauma in terms of condi- 
tioning see also Young, The Harmony of Illusions, 21-42. 
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which Pavlov had conducted his experiments on conditioning had nearly 
drowned in severe floods in Leningrad. They had been rescued at the last 
minute when they were swimming about, trapped in their cages, with 
their heads barely above the water. Some of the dogs were in a state of 
acute excitement that was succeeded by a phase of collapse or stupor that 
gradually passed. Pavlov then discovered that the terrifying experience, 
which according to him had produced an “ultraparadoxical” inhibition of 
the cortex, had destroyed a series of conditioned responses previously 
implanted in the dogs. More stable dogs were far less affected. Extending 
Pavlov’s arguments to humans, Sargant claimed that the amnesias, 
paralyses, and other hysterical symptoms characteristic of the acute war 
neuroses were examples of Pavlovian states of both cortical excitation 
and inhibition, that is, states in which normal conditioned reflexes were 
abolished by shock and in which pathological reflexes took their place. 
He interpreted the excited and purposeless behavior of stunned men in 
the field, as well as the stupors, amnesias, loss of voice, stammering, ex- 
haustion, and other symptoms of the war neuroses as examples of mixed 
cerebral inhibition and excitation in this way. By further analogy, he 
suggested that during cathartic treatment the drug-induced emotional 
excitement disrupted the pathologically implanted reflexes in turn, 
thereby curing the patient. Abreaction was thus an artificially created 
state of brain excitement which repeated the traumatic shock in order to 
break up morbidly conditioned reflexes and restore normalcy.*° It was 
precisely because ether allowed situations of great emotional intensity to 
be experienced by the patient that it produced the agitation and subse- 
quent stupor necessary to the cure (“AWN,” 233-34). In other words, 
shock was cured by shock by a process of deconditioning. 

Two aspects of Sargant’s approach are worth stressing. First, abreac- 
tion on this model was conceptualized as working in a mechanical way, as 
if the cure depended simply on the automatic release of the repressed or 
dissociated emotion (“AWN,” 237).4! The fact that fictive scenarios 
could be employed to produce abreaction was used by Sargant to justify 
his interpretation ((AWN,” 237). Sargant’s approach contrasted with 
that of the psychoanalytically oriented Horsley and others, who decried 
the tendency to administer narcotic abreaction in a mechanical way 
and emphasized instead the transferential dimension of the abreactive 


40. Sargant and Slater, An Introduction to Somatic Methods of Treatment in Psychiatry (Bal- 
timore, 1944), 9; hereafter abbreviated ISM. 
41. Cf. Sargant, “Some Observations on Abreaction with Drugs,” 205. 
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process.*? It is not surprising in this regard that Sargant compared his 
abreactive methods to the electrical or faradic treatments used in World 
War I (““AWN,” 236). Sargant’s comparison is revealing, for one of the 
main practitioners of the faradic method in Britain, L. R. Yealland, had 
always insisted on the irrelevance of the subject’s participation in the 
cure. His was a disciplinary-suggestive technique that called for the pa- 
tient’s submission to the doctor’s manipulations: discussion was kept to a 
minimum, and the physician aimed to completely domineer his subject. 
In some cases Yealland even recommended anesthetizing the patient in 
order to make the authoritative suggestions more effective.*> Sargant 
spoke in similar terms of the need for the doctor to gain complete control 
of the abreactive process and “quietly dominate the patient” ([SM, 
115).44 

The second aspect of Sargant’s Pavlovian approach to abreaction that 
deserves emphasis is that on the basis of Pavlov’s ideas he regarded the 
moment of emotional collapse as critical to the cure—the moment when 
the emotional-abreactive excitement had reached such a pitch of inten- 
sity that the patient suffered a temporary mental collapse (““ANW,” 235). 
Based on his work with ether, Sargant claimed that what was crucial in 
abreaction, at least in chronic cases, was not so much the uncovering of 
the (real or fictive) traumatic experience as the emotional acting out of 
the traumatic scenario to the point of frenzy and confusion (“EA,” 712). 
He compared the moment of mental collapse to that reached in Pavlov’s 
dogs during the Leningrad floods when the cortex was momentarily in- 
capable of further activity. He repeatedly stressed the importance of that 
mental collapse, pointing out the frequency of its occurrence in the work 


42. Thus Horsley condemned the tendency among physicians, apparent even in the 
psychoanalytically oriented work of Grinker and Spiegel, to mechanically count back- 
wards to a certain state of narcosis when administering the drug, instead of realizing that 
the entire process should be considered in psychotherapeutic, transferential terms (N, 55, 
59, 68). 

43. D. Adrian and L. R. Yealland, “Treatment of Some Common War Neuroses,” 
Lancet | (9 June 1917): 867-72. 

44. Sargant’s approach to the patient recalls the “active therapy” used by the Germans 
to rationalize the treatment of the war neuroses in World War I, where the emphasis fell 
on “mesmerizing” or coercing the soldier into compliance in the quickest, most efficient 
way possible (Paul Lerner, “Rationalizing the Therapeutic Arsenal: German Neuropsy- 
chiatry in World War I,” in Medicine and Modernity: Public Health and Medical Care in Nine- 
teenth- and Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. Manfred Berg and Geoffrey Cocks 
[Washington, D.C., 1996], 121-48; and idem, “Hysterical Men: War, Neurosis and Ger- 
man Mental Medicine, 1914-1921” [Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1996]). 
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of others who had used abreaction, such as Brown in World War I. He 
cited Grinker’s and Spiegel’s description of the results of that collapse: 
“*The stuporous became alert, the mute can talk, the deaf can hear, the 
paralyzed can move, and the terror-stricken psychotics become well or- 
ganized individuals” (““AWN,” 236, citing Grinker and Spiegel, WN, 
167).*> We might put it that for Sargant cure depended on an exorcism of 
the traumatic experience. Grinker and Spiegel maintained that the effect 
of trauma was “not like the writing on a slate that can be erased, leaving a 
slate like it was before. Combat leaves a lasting impression on men’s 
minds, changing them as radically as any crucial experience through 
which they live.”*¢ Judith Herman, whose ideas about trauma are dis- 
cussed in chapter 3, cites approvingly Grinker’s and Spiegel’s statement 
to support her contention that abreaction will only succeed if the trau- 
matic memories seemingly restored under the influence of sodium amy- 
tal, or hypnosis, are reintegrated into consciousness; the same statement 
by Grinker and Spiegel has also been cited with approval by van der Kolk 
and his group.*” But for Sargant wiping the mind clean was exactly the 
goal he sought: “[Pavlov] had suddenly found a dramatic way of wiping 
the ‘cortical slate’ clean of past implanted habits.” On this formulation, 
Sargant’s therapeutics were not so much a therapeutics of remembering 
as a therapeutics of erasure or forgetting.*8 


45, The same moment of mental collapse was the basis for Sargant’s comparison be- 
tween abreaction, sudden religious conversion, and brain washing (“EA,” 727). In Battle 
for the Mind Sargant argued that the terrorizing methods of interrogation used by the po- 
lice in brain washing induced a state of mental collapse that erased the old beliefs and per- 
mitted the suggestive implantation of new ones. 

46. Grinker and Spiegel, Men Under Stress, 371. 

47. Judith Herman, Trauma and Recovery (New York, 1992), 26; Bessel van der Kolk, 
Alexander C. McFarlane, and Lars Weisaeth, in Traumatic Stress: The Effects of Overwhelm- 
ing Experience on Mind, Body, and Society (New York, 1996), 59. 

48. Sargant, “Some Observations on Phenomena to [sic] Religion and Psychiatry— 
With Special Reference to Abreactive Techniques” (1947), unpublished talk, PP/WWS, 
Box 13, F1/2, 6-7, Sargant Papers, Contemporary Medical Archives Centre, The Well- 
come Institute for the History of Medicine. A similar therapeutics of forgetting was advo- 
cated by Elmer Klein who, on the basis of his experience with psychiatric casualties from 
the battle of Iwo Jima, criticized the narcosynthetic emphasis on remembering on the 
grounds that patients wanted not to be forcibly reminded of their horrifying experiences 
but wished for the “healing anodyne of merciful forgetfulness” (Elmer Klein, “Acute Psy- 
chiatric War Casualties,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 107 [1949]: 39). In October 
1941 Milton H. Erickson and Lawrence S, Kubie reported curing a case of acute hysteri- 
cal depression in a young woman by hypnotically encouraging her to forgeta putative trau- 
matic (sexual) experience—a departure from the technique of psychoanalysis inasmuch as 
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Forgetting 


There is more to be said on this topic. During the war authors began to 
comment on the fact that if, as was widely claimed, abreaction worked by 
helping patients to remember forgotten incidents, it also risked failure 
because patients tended to forget immediately after waking what they 
had just “remembered”—to the point of doubting the reality of the reen- 
acted traumatic origin. The problem of postabreactive or posthypnotic 
forgetting was already familiar to physicians from their experiences with 
hypnotic abreaction in World War I,*? as well as to Ferenczi, as I have 
shown. It was also known to physicians who carried out chemical abreac- 
tion during World War II.°° Indeed, years later, when he revived abreac- 
tive methods to treat Vietnam veterans, Lawrence Kolb mentioned the 
problem of postabreactive forgetting as a well-recognized phenome- 
non.?! 

Psychoanalytically oriented physicians, such as Grinker and Spiegel, 
attributed the tendency to forget what had just been “remembered” to re- 
sistance and to the weakness of the ego’s synthetic functions (WN, 182).°? 


repression was explicitly encouraged by the therapist. “One might well ask for the ‘mech- 
anism of cure’ where there exists not even a ‘rudimentary insight’ as in the therapy of di- 
rect suggestion of symptom-disappearance, or in the ‘cures’ of Christian Science or of 
Our Lady of Lourdes,” Brenman and Gill observe of Erickson’s and Kubie’s report (Bren- 
man and Gill, Hypnotherapy: A Survey of the Literature, 77-79). 

49. “He was actually in a hypnoidal state, as shown by the fact that some patients, after 
going through detailed and emotional accounts, forget them soon after they returned toa 
knowledge of their real surroundings. . .. This lack of recognition is not uncommon” 
(Millais Culpin, Recent Advances in the Study of the Psychoneuroses, 28-29). 

50. Thus Louis L. Tureen and Martin Stein observed that although narcoanalysis was 
valuable as an investigative technique and for clearing up conversion symptoms, it did not 
furnish insight to the patient himself, “since there is an almost complete amnesia for the 
session,” a claim with which the editors of the work disagreed (Louis L. Tureen and Mar- 
tin Stein, “The Base Section Psychiatric Hospital,” in Combat Psychiatry: Experiences in the 
North African and Mediterranean Theaters of Operation, American Ground Forces, World War 
I, compiled and edited by Frederick R. Hanson, Bulletin of the U.S. Army Medical Depart- 
ment, vol. 9, Supplemental Number [November 1949]: 123). 

51. Kolb, “Return of the Repressed: Delayed Stress Reaction to War,” 533. 

52. Grinker and Spiegel, Men Under Stress, 170. In criticizing drug (as opposed to hyp- 
notic) abreaction, Brenman and Gill tended to attribute the tendency of the drug to pro- 
duce a “split off” experience to the radical physiological changes induced by the drug, 
changes that made it difficult for physicians such as Grinker and Spiegel to bridge the am- 
nesia, in spite of their efforts to resynthesize the material (Brenman and Gill, Hypnother- 
apy: A Survey of the Literature, 33). 
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But as we saw in chapter 5, an alternative explanation treats postabreac- 
tive or posthypnotic amnesia as an artifact of assumptions about the na- 
ture of hypnosis, an artifact that ought to be reversible: all thatneeds to be 
done is to suggest to the subject, while he is still hypnotized, that he will 
remember all that has happened once the hypnosis is over. During World 
War II this was the position taken by Horsley, who reviewed the problem 
of postnarcotic forgetting at some length. In some passages, he seems to 
have thought that the “recurrent amnesia” could be prevented by “wak- 
ing the patient slowly while the traumatic experiences are recalled again” 
(N, 54) and by subsequently continuing the analysis by free association. 
But Horsley also observed that during abreaction the sudden return to 
consciousness of intolerable thoughts might drive the patient to frenzy 
or suicide, and that it was often an advantage in such cases to follow up the 
narcoanalytic session with a period of deep narcosis. Recognizing the re- 
sulting problem of postnarcotic amnesia he wrote: “Critics have sug- 
gested that in such circumstances the patient on waking would have no 
knowledge of any disclosures confessed or recalled under the influence of 
the drug: but in my experience this is not so: provided that the patient is 
given a definite ‘posthypnotic’ suggestion that on waking he will remem- 
ber all he has said, he usually does so” (N, 80). 

Whether the amnesic barrier could always be broken by these means is 
an important question.>? Some authors gave as a reason for preferring 
hypnosis over chemical abreaction the fact that in hypnosis the problem 
of posthypnotic amnesia could be solved.>* But for most medical men 


53. The importance of the question is shown by the fact that in 1942-43 a controversy 
broke out over the therapeutic efficacy of narcoanalysis. Horsley responded to the prob- 
lem of postabreactive forgetting with the following, somewhat contradictory, arguments: 

1. The problem of postabreactive amnesia might be a function of drug dosage; too 
large a dose, especially of sodium pentothal, was likely to increase the patient’s 
postabreactive blurring of recall (N, 63). 

2. In any case, denials by patients of what they had just revealed in treatment were liable 
to occur in all psychotherapeutic treatments, whether psychoanalysis, hypnotism, or 
merely sympathetic talks (N, 65). 

3. The problem might be due to the physician’s lack of skill in administering narco- 
analysis. Postabreactive amnesia was especially likely to occur if the physician re- 
garded the treatment as merely a mechanical or surgical procedure (N, 65). 

4. In any case, narcotic postabreactive amnesia could be lifted by posthypnotic sugges- 
tion (NV, 80), an argument that implicitly treated drug abreaction as an essentially 
hypnotic procedure. 

54. J. A. Hadfield, “War Neurosis: A Year in a Neuropathic Hospital,” British Medical 

Journal | (1942): 320; Charles Fisher, “Hypnosis in Treatment of Neuroses Due to War 
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untrained in hypnotic procedures or uncomfortable with the idea of 
treating chemical abreaction as if it were a purely suggestive procedure, 
alternative solutions to the problem of postabreactive forgetting were 
necessary. The emphasis fell on using minute doses of the fast-acting bar- 
biturates, such as sodium pentothal, in order to prevent the patient from 
becoming mentally confused—indeed in order to keep him closer to 
consciousness throughout the abreactive treatment so that afterwards 
the memory of the abreactive material could be retained and inte- 
grated.>° This meant in turn that the use of drugs to sedate the patient 
immediately after he “woke up” from the narcotic was criticized as 
counter-productive, since sedation contributed to the maintenance of 
the very amnesia that the abreaction was designed to cure. 

These problems placed Sargant in an interesting quandary, and not 
only because he regularly put his patients into a state of continuous sleep 
immediately after abreaction. More broadly, he faced the following 
dilemma: the very intensity of emotional reaction that in certain cases of 


and Other Causes,” War Medicine 4 (1943): 565; J. G. Watkins, Hypnoanalysis (New York, 
1945); and H. S. Alpert, H. A. Carbone, and J. 'T. Brooks, “Hypnosis as a Therapeutic 
Technique in the War Neuroses,” Bulletin of the U.S. Army Medical Department 5 (1946): 
315-24. Herbert Spiegel has recalled his effort during World War II to uncover a re- 
pressed event with a pentothal interview in a soldier one month after the latter had experi- 
enced a combat-induced trauma. Dr. Spiegel failed to find the vein, but nevertheless the 
soldier abruptly entered into a violent abreaction and relived the terrors of the battle ex- 
perience. Afterwards, the patient marveled at the effectiveness of a drug that in fact he had 
never received. On the basis of this and similar experiences, Dr. Spiegel concluded that 
persons with good hypnotizability were the ones that responded best to the barbiturates. 
But hypnotizable patients responded even better without the drug because “they were able 
to use their trance capacity to recover material without the handicap of barbiturate blur- 
ring of recall” (Spiegel, “Silver Linings in the Clouds of War: A Five Decade Retrospec- 
tive,” The History of American Psychiatry Since World War II, ed. Roy W. Menninger and 
John Nemiah (American Psychiatric Press, in press). [thank Dr. Spiegel for allowing me to 
see his article, and for discussing these and related matters with me. 

55. That is why Grinker and Spiegel substituted pentothal for the slower-acting 
sodium amytal, since the former allowed the physician to continue the discussion of “un- 
covered” material after the effects of the drug injection had worn off and so helped the pa- 
tient integrate the material revealed in treatment (WN, 159). Yet the shift to pentothal did 
not necessarily solve the problem, as Fabing discovered (see below). Other authors 
claimed that even with sodium amytal, if used in smaller doses, the patient could be made 
to retain the memory of the abreaction (see Don P. Morris, “Intravenous Barbiturates: An 
Aid in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Conversion Hysteria and Malingering,” Military 
Surgeon 96 [1945]: 513). 
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war neurosis he deemed essential for the cure, required a degree of ether- 
induced excitement that at the limit tended to collapse the patient into 
mental confusion. But this meant that the patient might be prevented 
from fully recovering the amnesic material, for “the excitement under 
ether often interferes with a full recital of events, and there is a tendency 
for an emotional climax to occur before the whole amnesia has been laid 
bare” (“EA,” 722). Recognizing the difficulty, Sargant suggested that for 
uncovering a prolonged amnesia barbiturates were more suitable than 
ether. But that did not necessarily solve the difficulty either, for “one of 
the drawbacks of the barbiturate method is that if the patient is allowed 
to fall asleep after his treatment he may deny any knowledge of what has 
been uncovered whilst under the influence of the drug, i.e. the memories 
have not been integrated into consciousness” (“EA,” 722). 

Sargant’s various solutions to his dilemma wavered between imagin- 
ing that drug-induced remembering was constitutive of the cure and the 
view that forgetting was equally effective. On the one hand, he sometimes 
attempted to solve the problem of postbarbiturate forgetting by shaming 
the patient into knowledge and insight. So for example he tried to make 
the patient conscious of the movement he had just performed during the 
abreaction with a hitherto paralyzed limb by keeping the soldier con- 
scious afterwards, forcing him to walk back to the ward while still in a 
groggy state, and obliging him to move the limb in front of the other pa- 
tients 7SM, 116). But he also recommended that patients be sedated im- 
mediately after ether abreaction on the grounds that the incidents 
uncovered were simply too horrible for the patient to cope with (“EA,” 
715). All this suggests that Sargant’s pragmatic approach to narcotic abre- 
action fell short of the participatory ideal of the cure. 

A comparison between Sargant’s work and that of Howard Fabing is 
instructive in this regard. We have seen that Fabing was committed to the 
therapeutic importance of psychic integration of the trauma. But his 
work also illustrates the difficulty of achieving cures according to that 
model. Precisely because of his commitment to obtaining the truth of the 
traumatic origin Fabing tried but then abandoned the use of ether abre- 
action, since he felt that the open mask through which the ether was 
inhaled interfered with the patient's ability to talk and narrate his experi- 
ence (“CBS,” 30). This meant that Fabing rejected the very drug— 
ether—that Sargant believed was necessary to obtain the intensity of 
emotional excitement required for the cure. But on selecting the barbitu- 
rate sodium pentothal as his drug of choice, Fabing discovered that on 
recovering from the effects of the drug the patient frequently forgot 
everything he had just experienced: “Too often he would listen atten- 
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tively, then shake his head ruefully, saying: ‘If you say so, it must be true; 
but I don’t remember a bit of it.’ In such cases no therapeutic benefit was 
obtained” (“CBS,” 30). 

Fabing was unwilling to consider the idea, implicit in Sargant’s more 
pragmatic-physiological approach to abreaction, that the emotional dis- 
charge was in and of itself curative of the traumatic neurosis. Convinced 
that the patient must be made to recover and integrate the memory of the 
event, Fabing undertook various experiments to achieve that goal, not all 
of them successful. For example, he reported inducing the patient during 
treatment to recite the previously forgotten events while the physician 
and his staff dramatically simulated the traumatic situation by making 
battle noises and mimicking the shouts of comrades in order to induce a 
highly emotional abreaction; the technique produced good results, but 
still “too many patients continued to fail to recall the amnesic events after 
full return to consciousness” (“CBS,” 30). The attempt to keep the pa- 
tient awake after treatment in order to make him rehearse the amnesic 
material also failed —if only because the soldier became too noisy and vi- 
olent and the demands for personnel to restrain him were too great 
(“CBS,” 31). Fabing finally reported success by following up the sodium 
pentothal—induced abreaction with a stimulant, Coramine, designed to 
wake up the patient immediately afterwards and allow a quick review of 
the amnesic events. Once awake, the soldier was told that while he had 
been asleep he had related his forgotten experience and that now he was 
awake he would be able to recall everything. With “a little prodding, and 
a suggestion here and there,” the patient unfolded the whole episode 
again and was then led back to his bed for further review of the episode. 
He wasalso encouraged to write out his experience in order to strengthen 
its conscious recall. Fabing mentioned the need in some cases for further 
discussions with the patient in order to help him adopt a “healthy mature 
attitude toward such emotion-laden material,” comparing his approach 
in this regard to Grinker’s and Spiegel’s narcosynthesis. He proposed that 
his methods could be effective in chronic cases of quite long duration 
(“CBS,” 33-34). 


The Vicissitudes of Abreaction 


Did Fabing succeed by such a combination of drugs in curing his pa- 
tients? I do not know, and in the absence of follow-up studies it is impos- 
sible to be sure. But a reading of his paper leaves one skeptical about the 
therapeutic effects of narcosynthesis if only because, by documenting 
the failures of previous efforts at treatment by these means, he renders all 
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optimistic therapeutic claims somewhat suspect.*® And this leads me to 
ask: Did abreaction cure? As a preliminary response to that question, 
three points are especially germane: 

1. If Sargant himself succeeded in curing the war neuroses, it was not 
through the use of chemical abreaction alone. He always insisted on the 
need for a variety of therapeutic approaches, emphasizing that particular 
techniques often failed in specific cases.*’ After the war he even repeated 
Janet’s warnings about the limitations of abreaction as a therapeutic pro- 
cedure.*® Sargant especially stressed the need for early treatment, noting 
as others had done that abreaction rarely worked in longer-standing or 
chronic cases, by which he meant cases of even a few weeks’ duration in 
which the symptoms had become fixed.°? Thus if his case records and 
published papers document successes with abreaction, they also reveal 
many failures. Ever the empiricist, Sargant constantly stated the need to 
try different drugs or combinations of drugs in order to achieve the de- 
sired result, as well as the necessity of tailoring the therapeutic approach 
to the individual case. He reported favorably on Fabing’s technique of us- 
ing stimulants to wake the patient up after pentothal abreaction.©° Con- 
tinuous barbiturate sedation remained for him an important therapy for 
panic states; he also recommended modified insulin therapy to fatten up 
the war neurotic, electroconvulsive treatment, group therapy, and even 
leucotomy in certain cases. His was an eclectic, pragmatic, and essentially 
symptomatic approach to the war neuroses and a close study of his case 
records indicates that he did not consider the patient’s knowledge or in- 
sight into the trauma necessary for the cure. 

2. Sargant sometimes wrote as if the significance of his conditioned- 
reflex approach to trauma was that it undermined the claim that the trau- 


56. In any case, Fabing acknowledged several limitations that restricted the applicabil- 
ity of his method. He reported that none of his patients returned to combat duty; he also 
acknowledged the absence of any follow-up studies (“CBS,” 38). 

57. Sargant, “Eight Years of Psychiatric Work in England,” 506. Sargant and Shorvon 
stated that ether abreaction did not help hysterical patients who also suffered from depres- 
sion (“AWN,” 235) or cases of chronic obsessional neurosis (“EA,” 724). 

58. Sargant, “Indications and Mechanisms of Abreaction and Its Relation to Shock 
Therapies,” paper given to the “Premier Congrés Mondial de Psychiatrie,” Paris 1950, 
Box 13, F. 1/5, 201, Sargant Papers, Contemporary Medical Archives Centre, The Well- 
come Institute for the History of Medicine. 

59. Sargant recorded problems with chronicity as early as July and August of 1940 (Sar- 
gant, “Amnesic Syndromes of War,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 34 [1941]: 
761). 

60. Sargant, “Some Observations on Abreaction with Drugs,” 199. 
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matic neuroses were cured by psychical suggestion (“EA,” 729, 731). But 
at other times he recognized that if drug abreaction worked it did so by 
heightening suggestibility.°! In fact, the role of the barbiturates in induc- 
ing hypnoidal states was well recognized, so that drug abreactions were 
often conceptualized as hypnotic-suggestive in nature.°” As Sargant ap- 
preciated, this meant that the success of abreaction depended on per- 
sonal factors, including not only the skill and experience of the physician 
but especially on his relationship to the patient, a relationship in which he 
and others recognized important suggestive-hypnotic elements. We 
have seen that Ferenczi had tried to restrict the function of hypnosis in 
neocatharsis by proposing that suggestion emanated from the patient in 
the form of an autosuggestion. Similarly, psychoanalytically oriented 
physicians, such as Horsley, conceived the relationship of the patient to 
the therapist in transferential-libidinal terms, minimizing the role of 
suggestion by viewing it simply as a means for liberating the patient’s au- 
thentic memories by releasing inhibitions and censorship. But Sargant 
had no qualms about conceiving the abreactive rapport between patient 
and physician in largely suggestive terms. 

3. This leads me to my third point, which concerns the problem of 
cure rates. The efficacy of abreaction was not easy to assess because, as 
physicians often acknowledged, under conditions of war it was difficult 
to obtain adequate statistics, especially follow-up statistics. Sargant 
claimed a return rate of 60 percent in acute cases treated very early, but 
acknowledged much less success in chronic cases.°? His experience 
matched that of physicians in World War I, who started out with consid- 
erable therapeutic optimism but ended on a more pessimistic note. In- 
deed, what is striking about Sargant’s case records is that almost every 
patient was returned not to combat but to civilian life, or at best to his unit 
for noncombat duty only. Grinker and Spiegel also admitted that less 
than 2 percent of their patients actually returned to combat (WN, 235). 


61. Sargant, “Physical Treatment of Acute War Neurosis,” 575; idem, “Some Obser- 
vations on Abreaction with Drugs,” 202. 

62. For discussions of the relationship between chemical abreaction and hypnosis see 
Palmer, “Abreactive Techniques: Ether,” 86; Brenman and Gill, Hypnotherapy: Survey of the 
Literature, 29-34; C. H. Rogerson, “Narco-Analysis with Nitrous Oxide,” British Medical 
Journal | (1944): 811; H.J. Eysenckand W. Linford Rees, “States of Heightened Suggestibil- 
ity: Narcosis,” Journal of Mental Science 91 (1945): 301-10; Harold Rosen and Henry]. Myers, 
“Abreaction in a Military Setting,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 57 (1947): 163. 

63. Sargant, lecture given at Nottingham on “the work of neurological unit attached to 
a general hospital” (circa 1940s),Box 9, E.2/2, Sargant Papers, Contemporary Medical 
Archives Centre, Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine. 
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Like Pavlov’s dogs traumatized by the Leningrad floods who continued 
ever afterwards to be sensitive to the sound of running water, even after 
treatment the traumatized soldier continued to be so sensitive to the 
sounds and sights of danger that he remained unfit for duty. The only so- 
lution was to discharge him so that he would never again have to face the 
terrors of battle. Cure by means of emotional discharge? Cure by means 
of military discharge would be closer to the truth. 

The problem was that of chronicity. Some authors tried to explain the 
lack of treatment success by criticizing the selection procedures that had 
been installed in order to weed out unqualified men. But British and 
American physicians actively involved in the conduct of the war, such as 
G. W.B. James, Harold Palmer, Frederick Hanson, Albert Glass, Alfred 
O. Ludwig, and Stephen W. Ranson, believed that the situation was far 
more complex. Malcolm Farrell and John Appel reported that in spite of 
rejecting approximately 12 percent of the men examined at induction 
sites as mentally or emotionally unfit for service, high rates of breakdown 
continued in soldiers with no past history of neuropathology. Experi- 
enced veterans were especially vulnerable to breakdown when fatigue set 
in. During the North African campaign the Americans in particular be- 
came aware how inadequate their arrangements were for forward psy- 
chiatry, with the result that during the subsequent Italian campaign the 
emphasis began to shift towards the deployment of methods for prevent- 
ing the production of nonrecoverable cases. The British adopted meth- 
ods of prevention from the start, but the Americans only belatedly 
applied such lessons of prevention originally learned from the experience 
of the First World War. Methods of prevention included the placing of 
psychiatrists in combat areas, the introduction of incentives in the form 
of rotating tours of duty, the improvement of group morale and cohe- 
sion, better management and training of men, more effective leadership 
and command, and so on. 

One result of the emphasis on prevention was what might be described 
as a normalization of the war neuroses. Physicians in the military were 
taught that symptoms that might be considered abnormal in civilian life 
were to be regarded as normal in the stressful situation of battle; the “nor- 
mal battle reaction” thus defined was to be the standard against which 
pathological responses were henceforth evaluated.® From this perspec- 


64. Malcolm J. Farrell and John W. Appel, “Current Trends in Military Psychiatry,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry 101 (1944):12. 

65. See for example Stephen W. Ranson, “The Normal Battle Reaction: Its Relation to 
the Pathological Battle Reaction,” in Combat Psychiatry, 3-11. 
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tive, most reactions to battle were considered transient and eminently re- 
versible if treated in a “first aid,” firm, and no-nonsense way. Above all, 
physicians must avoid the mistake of evacuating soldiers with normal 
battle stress to a hospital in the rear, for this allowed the symptoms to be 
associated with the “gain” of being removed from combat and hence to 
become elaborated and fixed.%* 

These developments tended to marginalize the pioneers of war-time 
chemical abreaction such as Sargant, for although he had always advo- 
cated early treatment, except for casualties from Dunkirk and Normandy 
he was dealing with patients who had been evacuated from front lines 
hundreds of miles distant from his hospital. Moreover, the merits of nar- 
cotic abreaction now came in for reassessment. The cornerstones of for- 
ward psychiatric treatment at the battalion level were rest, hot food, 
showers, sedation, explanation, reassurance, suggestion, and exhorta- 
tion. There was no place for intravenous therapy of any kind, including 
chemical abreaction, since intravenous treatment threatened to make a 
litter patient of an otherwise ambulatory soldier. But at the army neu- 
ropsychiatric “exhaustion” centers ten to fifteen miles behind the line, 
where patients with more severe disorders were sent for further observa- 
tion and treatment, drug abreaction or narcosynthesis was regarded as 


66. SeeJ. R. Rees, “Three Years of Military Psychiatry in the United Kingdom,” British 
Medical Journal 1 (1943): 1-6; Herbert Spiegel, “Preventive Psychiatry with Combat 
Troops,” American Fournal of Psychiatry 101 (1944): 310-15; S. A. MacKeith, “Lasting 
Lessons of Overseas Military Psychiatry,” Journal of Mental Science 92 (1946): 542-50; 
Frederick R. Hanson, ed., Combat Psychiatry: Experiences in the North Africa and Mediter- 
ranean Theaters of Operation, American Ground Forces, World War Il, The Bulletin of the U.S. 
Army Medical Department 9, Supplemental Number (November 1949); Farrell and Appel, 
“Current Trends in Military Neuropsychiatry,” 12-19; John W. Appel and Gilbert W. 
Beebe, “Preventive Psychiatry: An Epidemiologic Approach,” The Journal of the American 
Medical Association 131 (1946): 1469-75; William C. Menninger, “Lessons from Military 
Psychiatry for Civilian Psychiatry,” Mental Hygiene 30 (1946): 571-89; idem, “Develop- 
ment of Psychiatry in the Army in World War II,” War Medicine 8 (1945): 229-34; idem, 
“Psychiatric Experience in the War, 1941-46,” American Fournal of Psychiatry 103 (1947): 
577-86; R. H. Ahrenfeldt, Psychiatry in the British Army in the Second World War (London, 
1958); A. J. Glass and R. J. Bernucci, eds., Newropsychiatry in World War IT (Washington, 
D.C., 1966); William Hausman and David McK. Rioch, “Military Psychiatry: A Prototype 
of Social and Preventive Psychiatry in the United States,” Archives of General Psychiatry 16 
(1967): 727-39; Franklin D. Jones and Robert E. Hales, “Military Combat Psychiatry: A 
Historical Review,” Psychiatric Annals 17 (1987): 525-27; G. Belenky, ed., Contemporary 
Studies in Combat Psychiatry (New York, 1987); Gerald N. Grob, “World War II and Amer- 
ican Psychiatry,” Psychobistory Review 19 (1990): 41-69. 
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one component of an array of abbreviated therapeutic techniques aimed 
at quickly restoring the patient to duty. Even so, some advocates of barbi- 
turate narcosis stated that its value was limited, of use only in severe anx- 
iety cases accompanied by stupor or amnesia, severe hysterical 
conversion phenomena, or ticlike disorders; these represented only 5 
percent of the total admissions to the centers. Moreover, it was held that 
very few soldiers treated in this way could be returned to the front; their 
emotional reactions to battle were deemed to be so overwhelming, or 
their premilitary personalities so inadequate, that they were unable to re- 
sume battle duty.°” 

One influential American figure in the rise of preventive psychiatry, 
AlbertJ. Glass, went further in his criticisms of abreaction. The key prin- 
ciples of prevention were immediacy, proximity, and expectancy: the sol- 
dier was to be treated as irnmediately as possible, as proximate or near to his 
unit as feasible, and his treatment was to be undertaken with the expecta- 
tion that he would respond favorably and would be returned to duty. 
Those principles created new disciplinary requirements for patient and 
physician alike. For the soldier, prevention meant accepting the transient 
nature and normality of his symptoms and the expectation of returning 
to duty as soon as possible. For the physician, prevention meant placing 
the welfare of the group—ultimately, the welfare of the military—above 
that of the individual patient, in recognition of the paramount obligation 
to help defeat the enemy. As Glass put it in his reflections on the lessons 
that had been learned from the experience of forward psychotherapy in 
World Wars I and II, the physician had to stop being a remote spectator 
of battle located at a safe distance from the theater of combat, in order to 
become a forward observer with first-hand knowledge of the battle situ- 
ation and hence an exponent to the men of the realities of war. From this 
perspective, the abreactive techniques popularized by Sargant, Grinker, 
and Spiegel were deemed by Glass to contribute to the very chronicity 
they were designed to cure. In light of the importance of notions of imi- 
tation in the present study, it is interesting that according to Glass the 
problem of abreaction was precisely the play-acting techniques of imita- 
tive identification involved. That is, Glass objected to abreaction because 


67. See for example Alfred O. Ludwig, “Psychiatry at the Army Level,” in Combat Psy- 
chiatry, 95—96., For a study that also tempered enthusiasm for narcotic abreaction by find- 
ing no statistically significant difference in the effectiveness of narcoanalysis as compared 
to other methods of treatment in combat exhaustion see Leo H. Bartheimer, Lawrence S. 
Kubie, Karl A. Menniger, John Romano, and John C. Whitehorn, “Combat Exhaustion,” 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 104 (1946): 358-89, 489-525. 
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the procedure required the physician to join in the dramatic perfor- 
mance, thereby encouraging him to identify with the soldier’s suffering at 
the expense of his identification with the larger goal of winning the war: 
“The patients pleaded or insisted that they should not be sent back to 
combat. As the therapist participated with his patient in the dramatic re- 
living of battle scenes, he almost invariably identified with the distress 
and needs of the patient and was therefore impelled to promise relief 
from future battle trauma.”©* For Glass, the value of forward psychiatry 
was that the experience of working in the combat zone hardened the 
physician to his own duty to help the soldier fight the war. 

In addition, Glass argued that by seeking to uncover neurotic conflicts 
and connect the battle symptoms with the patient’s previous emotional 
difficulties, abreaction readily provided both patient and therapist 
with persuasive explanations for the failure in combat (“PCZ,” 727). He 
therefore deprecated as defeatist and fatalistic the formula “stress + 
personality = reaction” that had seemed to explain why everyone had his 
breaking-point. He rejected depth analysis, including the recovery of re- 
pressed memories, in favor of more authoritarian and suggestive meth- 
ods contrived to help patients forget their traumatic experiences: “In 
essence, the repeated success of brief forward treatment demonstrated 
the need for repressive or suppressive therapy rather than for uncovering 
depth techniques, for it became clear that the goal of treatment for the 
purpose of return to combat duty was the restoration of previous de- 
fenses instead of attempts to alter or reorganize the personality” (“PCZ,” 
729).°? In this respect, Sargant received vindication of a sort: for Glass, 
good suggestion was to be used to counter bad suggestion by inducing the 
patient to erase or forget his sorrows. We might put it, in terms that 
would be congenial to Borch-Jacobsen’s position, that preventive 


68. AlbertJ. Glass, “Psychotherapy in the Combat Zone,” American Journal of Psychia- 
try 110 (1954): 727; hereafter abbreviated “PCZ.” Just as in World War I, so in World War 
Ii the theme of the influence of the mollycoddling mother lurked behind the criticism that 
in abreaction the physician became identified and hence complicitous with the soldier’s 
loss of courage and childlike abjection. See for example Ralph Greenson, “Practical Ap- 
proaches to the War Neuroses,” Menninger Clinics 9 (1945): 196, where the soldier’s break- 
down is interpreted as a regression to the oral stage of identification with the mother. The 
fear of “momism” as a factor in American psychiatry in World War II and during the Cold 
War is the subject of Rebecca Plant’s “Philip Wylie’s America: Culture and Politics in the 
1930s and 1940s” (Ph.D. diss., Johns Hopkins University, in preparation). 

69. Fora historical review of military psychiatry that criticizes narcosynthesis along the 
same lines see Franklin D. Jones and Robert E. Hales, “Military Combat Psychiatry: A 
Historical Review,” Psychiatric Annals 17 (1987): 526. 
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psychiatry depended for its efficacity on a suggestive expectation of (or 
insistence on) forgetting that a therapeutics of suggestion was created to 
achieve.’° 

Advocates of preventive psychiatry claimed great success. The num- 
ber of reported psychiatric casualties fell dramatically.’! The assumption 
was that the psychopathological problems of combat had been over- 
come, and this assumption also guided the psychiatric approach to the 
wars in Korea and Vietnam, where similar preventive techniques for the 
management of combat neuroses were applied.’* Because combat fa- 
tigue, or “gross stress reaction,” was considered a transient and reversible 
condition, there was no recognition of the chronic form of the condition. 
Yet the optimism that had guided the rise of preventive psychiatry in 
World War II did not last. In a comparative study of the incidence of war 
neuroses in combatant nations in the Second World War, Kalinowsky in 
1950 argued on the basis of largely anecdotal evidence that countries 
such as Germany and Russia, which had rejected compensation and had 
had the toughest attitude towards the patient, had experienced the lowest 
incidence of traumatic neurosis; he suggested that the continued exis- 


70. In using a modified version of narcosynthesis to treat Vietnam veterans with 
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Reactions,” in The Trauma of War: Stress and Recovery in Viet Nam Veterans, ed. Stephen M. 
Sonnenberg, Arthur S. Blank, Jr., and John A. Talbott [Washington, D.C., 1985], 215-16). 
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tence in the United States of an “unexpectedly high percentage of 
chronic cases” was largely due to the patient’s expectation of receiving 
compensation or the wish for some other form of secondary gain.”? But 
his claim, which reflected the values of preventive psychiatry, was chal- 
lenged when, starting in the 1960s, long-term follow-up studies of 
World War II and Korean veterans, prisoners of war, and other disaster 
victims began to show that many individuals retained unaltered their 
original startle reactions, recurring nightmares, irritability, headaches, 
and related symptoms 15 or 20 years after the trauma. Since psychiatrists 
encountered fresh cases that had never sought treatment, it was argued 
that such cases were not retaining symptoms in order to protect a pen- 
sion.’* Studies by William Niederland, Leo Eitinger, Paul Chodoff, and 
others of “concentration camp syndrome”, which also began to appear in 
the late 1950s and the 1960s, demonstrated a similar tendency to severe 
chronicity and the delayed onset of symptoms.’° 
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With a sublime disregard for the most vulnerable victims of the war, 
the concentration camp survivors, whom he did not mention, Kali- 
nowsky in 1950 had emphasized the “almost unlimited endurance of hu- 
man beings at the time of catastrophes” in terms that made any 
breakdown appear to be largely the result of either a wish for secondary 
gain or preexisting personality problems.”° In keeping with that attitude, 
there was a decided tendency in the postwar period to downplay the 
causative role of external trauma in traumatic neurosis in favor of the in- 
fluence of pretraumatic experiences. In the name of recognizing the “sit- 
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uational” or environmental character of the war neuroses, interest in the 
actual trauma of combat diminished as the emphasis fell on the soldier’s 
inadequacies and on the potentially transient nature of the traumatic re- 
sponse. Psychoanalysts contributed to the same tendency by stressing the 
fundamental importance of the patient’s infantile-libidinal history. 
When reparations for concentration camp victims were instituted, the 
German psychiatrists appointed to the German courts to evaluate cases 
often refused compensation to survivors on that basis. But starting in the 
1960s Niederland and his colleagues condemned German psychiatrists 
for refusing to acknowledge the connection between the survivor’s subse- 
quent mental disorders and the reality of persecution. During the same 
period we find a comparable emphasis on the reality of the external 
trauma and its long-term effects in the emerging literature on child 
abuse.’” 

In a further reaction against the principles of preventive psychiatry, 
the role of the psychiatrist in the military also came in for criticism.’8 
During and after the Vietnam War there began to bea general perception 
that the methods of preventive psychiatry contributed to problems of 
chronicity because, by becoming the tool of the military, psychiatrists 
had ignored the subjective needs and experiences of the individual, espe- 
cially the possibility of delayed effects, and had downplayed the reality of 
the external trauma.”° As an active participant in the movement against 
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the Veterans Administration. 
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the Vietnam War anda psychiatrist committed to aiding the Vietnam vet- 
eran, Robert Lifton strongly criticized physicians for forgetting their 
duty to serve the patient to the extent of placing the military desire to re- 
store the soldier to service over the needs of the patient. In the United 
States, concern for the chronic problems of the Vietnam veteran, more 
than any other factor, precipitated today’s consensus about the severity of 
the effects of external trauma on the human psyche. 

Renewed interest in trauma has not only reopened debate over how to 
conceptualize trauma but also over how to treat the traumatic neuroses, 
especially chronic cases. With the present revival of hypnotic and chemi- 
cal abreaction for the treatment of the dissociative disorders and PTSD, 
remembering has once again replaced forgetting as the therapeutic goal. 
Of special interest in this regard is Onno van der Hart’s and Paul Brown’s 
article, “Abreaction Re-Evaluated” (1992), which critically reviews the 
literature on abreaction, including the hypnotic-cathartic method of 
Breuer and Freud, its revival in World War I, the use of chemical abreac- 
tion in World War II and the Vietnam War, and present applications. As 
a commentary on a century of debate, the article is especially arresting 
because it clearly endorses the participatory model of abreaction and 
condemns as misconceived and inadequate abreaction on the model of 
emotional discharge. The authors assess the by now familiar World War 
I debate between Brown, McDougall, and Myers over abreaction as 
emotional discharge versus abreaction as psychic integration in order to 
resolve itin favor of the necessity of integrating and working through the 
trauma by relivings that are held to uncover accurate memories of the 
past. Van der Hart and Brown disparage Sargant’s use of false scenarios to 
stimulate abreaction, suggesting that he might well have exposed his pa- 
tients to retraumatization.®° 
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When in 1984 Kolb applied narcosynthesis for the first time to Viet- 
nam veterans with chronic symptoms of PTSD, he too rejected the no- 
tion of abreaction as a mechanical “derepression,” emphasizing instead 
the need for further “working through” and integration of the trauma. 
However, noting the continued uncertainty as to whether the memories 
apparently disclosed by these means were veridical in nature, he con- 
cluded with Sargant that what was abreacted and integrated during treat- 
ment was not necessarily an accurate memory of what had happened.®! 
(Kolb’s use of videotaped recordings of the abreactions, to be played back 
to the patient after treatment, was designed to circumvent postabreactive 
forgetting or denial—testifying to the persistence of a problem that, as 
we have seen, had previously troubled other advocates of the participa- 
tory or insight model of abreaction.)®? But the entire force of recent 
work on trauma is to propose that traumatic relivings are exact and auto- 
matic repetitions of traumatic reality. Acomprehensive hypothesis about 
the literal and material nature of traumatic memory is based on that 
claim. The theoretical and therapeutic problems raised by that hypothe- 
sis are the topic of the final two chapters of this book. 
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